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Some time for self -improvement. Let them not 
Be forced to grind the bones out of their arms 
For bread \ but have some space to think and feel 
Like moral and immortal creatures." 
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"Poverty is the only load which is the heavier the 
more loved ones there are to assist in supporting it." 

— RlCHTER. 



PREFACE. 

The sketches of life among the London poor comprised 
in this volume have the merit — and in such a connection it 
is by no means a minor merit — of having been studied and 
written from the life. There are few to whom it falls 
to see and hear so much of the pinch of poverty as the 
present writer has to do. For twenty years the busi- 
ness of life with me has been the daily visitation of the 
poor ; and as a matter of personal inclination, as well 
as of official duty, my work of visitation is of the most 
catholic order — is carried out irrespective not only of 
creed, but of character. I have to deal with all sorts 
and conditions of the poor, with the undeserving as well 
as the deserving, the sober, industrious, self-respecting 
poor, the " poor but honest," and the poor whose poverty 
is allied with various less desirable qualities. 

My feeling of sympathy with the poor is no mere im- 
pulsive sentimentality. I know, none better, that there 
is a seamy as well as a noble side to poverty. But with 
the fullest allowance made on that head, I would still 
reverse the dictum of Tennyson's Northern Parmer. I 
would say not that " the poor in a loomp is bad," but that 
the poor as a class are good. They are not soured or 
hardened by suffering. Their kindness to each other is pro- 
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verbial, and those who know them best know that this 
kindness is often shown under conditions of self-sacrifice 
almost worthy to rank with the action of Sir Philip 
Sidney when, with the agonising thirst of his death- 
wound upon him, he passed to the wounded soldier 
beside him the precious cup of water that had with diffi- 
culty been procured for himself, saying, " Thy necessity 
is yet greater than mine." 

The poor bear the hardships of their lot bravely and 
patiently, are greatly more hopeful than despairing under 
them. They are borne up by the knowledge that the 
hardships are only for this life, and find strength and 
consolation in the assurance that for them also there is 
another and a better life beyond — a life in which there 
will be neither sorrow nor suffering, riches nor poverty, 
only rest and bliss everlasting for rich and poor alike. 

That, among those to whom the lines of life have fallen 
in the pleasanter places, there is at the present time 
a wide-spread disposition to help and sympathise with 
the poor, the poor are themselves gratefully aware. If 
the present volume should prove instrumental, in even 
the smallest degree, in extending this good feeling, it 
will not be held to have been written in vain by 
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A LITTLE MOTHER. 



One day, on knocking at the door of a bouse at which I 
had to make certain inquiries, I heard some one stnupiii 
slowly and heavily along the passage, and was thf~f:ee 
not surprised when I found the door opened by a -aa. 
who, with his back against the passage wa'J. was =3pp>:*> 
ing himself on one leg, the other, which was swaued s 
surgical bandages, being held up from the gnviA. 
"Broken leg?" I said qaestioningly. 
"Fractured ankle," was the answer; "it U pttiag 
better, but I mustn't put weight npon it yet ; I taie alt 
been out of hospital three days, and I'd a let otca n 
have been out yet," he added, thongh rather at oh3«*m 
to himself than addressing me. 

" The hospital authorities must have contend t« Se 
to be discharged," I remarked. 

"Oh yes! that is right enough," he repfod: '■ieheae 
has set, and of course they wanted the bed - a W - 
" ■ of waiting till the limb geta swef. TW 
4 b» » wry little ' only ' to some people, haaj 
■ Tie to me. It means a case c: ■ irre hone - 
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A LITTLE MOTHER. 

One day, on knocking at the door of a house at which I 
had to make certain inquiries, I heard some one stumping 
slowly and heavily along the passage, and was therefore 
not surprised when I found the door opened by a man, 
who, with his back against the passage wall, was support- 
ing himself on one leg, the other, which was swathed in 
surgical bandages, being held up from the ground. 

" Broken leg ? " I said questioningly. 

" Fractured ankle," was the answer ; " it is getting 
better, but I mustn't put weight upon it yet ; I have only 
been out of hospital three days, and I'd a lot. better not 
have been out yet," he added, though rather as muttering 
to himself than addressing me. 

" The hospital authorities must have considered you fit 
to be discharged," I remarked. 

" Oh yes ! that is right enough," he replied ; " the bone 
has set, and of course they wanted the bed ; it is only 
a question of waiting till the limb gets strong. That 
might be a very little * only ' to some people, but it is a 
very big one to me. It means a case of l live horse and 
you'll get grass/ though while the grass is growing the 
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horse is starving, as the saying is. It is dead low-water 
mark with us just now. There are five of us in family ; 
I am only an eighteen shillings a week man when in 
work, and I have been out of work now nine weeks. It 
goes bitterly against the grain with me to do it, but I 
have to take part of what should all — for it is a very 
little ' all ' — go to the wife and children. That was what 
I had in my mind when I said it would have been better 
if I hadn't needed to come out of hospital till I was fit to 
work — it would have been better for others." 

His position was indeed a difficult onQ, I said ; and 
then I mentioned the specific object of my call. 

" My wife can tell you more about that than I can/' 
answered the man, " but vou'U have to come in to see her. 
I don't know about misfortunes never coming singly, but 
they have certainly come doubly to us this time ; I have 
got the wife ill in bed — very ill. If it were not for that 
we should not be so hard put to it. When she was well 
she did a little washing and charing just to help to get 
the children clothes, and she could have got more of it to 
do, and would have been willing to do it, so that with a 
little pinching all round we might have rubbed along 
until such time as I was able for work again. However, 
we shall have to rub along somehow as it is ; so come on 
in, sir, I don't want to keep you at the door all day lis- 
tening to a song of lamentation. I didn't mean to have 
said even this much, but you know out of the fulness of 
the heart the mouth speaketh, and though I dare say I 
am a bit rough and tough in a general way, I have 
got a pretty full heart to-day." 

As he finished speaking he commenced hopping to- 
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wards an inner room, beckoning me to follow him. The 
apartment was, I could see, the general living room of 
the family; but the bed of the sick woman had been 
brought down to it. This had been done in the first 
place, as was explained to me, because they could not 
afford to have a fire in the bedroom as well as in the 
living room ; and in the second place so that the wife 
and mother, though prostrate bodily, might still "give 
an eye to things." For the poor cannot afford to wholly 
give themselves up to sickness any more than to sorrow. 
So far as is physically possible, they must die in harness, 
and this is more the case with the women than even 
with the men. It is dreadful to see the extremity of 
illness in which poor women will, for the sake of home, 
and husband, and children, " keep about." When in 
such cases the flesh at last proves altogether too weak, 
the spirit is still willing, and, as in the instance of this 
poor woman, the sufferers will " keep an eye on things " 
from their bed of sickness ; will conquer their pain, and 
devise and direct in household affairs, though they can 
no longer put their hand to the work. 

That this particular woman was exceedingly ill was 
evident at a glance, so much so indeed that it scarcely 
needed an expert to tell that her illness was of a fatal 
character. Her countenance had the worn transparent 
pain-drawn appearance, and her sunken eyes the eager 
far-away look that mark the approach of the great 
change with those to whom it comes slowly and pain- 
fully. I felt as well as observed this, felt borne in upon 
me the sense of solemnity and reverence that falls upon 
even the merest bystander when the shadow of death is 
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hovering near. Before I could interpose the husband 
had mentioned the object of my visit, but I at once said, 
" We will put that aside ; your wife is too ill to be troubled 
with matters of that kind." 

" Yes, I am very ill," she said, speaking low and faint ; 
" and though the doctor don't tell me so, and Bill here, 
poor fellow, don't want to believe it, I know I shall never 
be better." 

" Oh, don't talk like that, mate," said the husband 
huskily ; " while there is life there is hope, you know, 
and when I get to work again you will be able to have 
more things to get your strength up again." 

" It has gone past a question of getting my strength 
up, Bill," she answered. " I would like to get better 
for your sake and the children's, but, my dear, it is not 
to be. Of course, sir," she went on, turning to me, " I 
kept up as long as ever I could, and when I got that I 
could not keep up any longer, the disease — it is internal 
cancer — had gone too far ; I might have held out a little 
longer but for the upset of the accident to my husband. 
When I was sent for to go to the hospital, I did not 
know how much he might be hurt, and my blood seemed 
to turn in my veins with the shock. Then when I had 
been and seen him, and was feeling a little better on 
finding that the accident, though bad enough, was no 
worse, I had to trudge home four miles through rain and 
cold, and got chilled. Next day I couldn't leave my bed, 
and I haven't left it since, and I know I never shall leave 
it till I am carried from it to my grave. For myself I 
am not afraid to know it ; I am glad ; I shall be where 
the weary are at rest, and I am so weary, so very weary. 
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Last night I dreamed that I saw our Saviour, and He 
held His arms out to me, and I laid my head upon His 
breast, and all my pain and trouble left me, and I felt 
happy — more happy than tongue could tell." 

Even the remembrance of her dream seemed to bring 
a sense of happiness to her, for as she fiuished speaking 
she closed her eyes and lay back with a sigh of relief, and 
the pained expression of the face was visibly softened. 

" How are you managing ? " I asked the husband after 
a brief pause. 

" Well, as I was in hospital when the wife was laid 
up," he replied, " one of the neighbours took it upon 
herself to go and state the case to the relieving officer. 
On hearing how matters stood, he gave an order for 
medical attendance at home; and now we have three 
shillings and three loaves a week as well. Then the 
landlord hasn't been hard on us, and neighbours have 
been very good in bringing the wife little things that 
they thought she might fancy, to eat, and mates that 
have been to see me have given me a trifle. We have 
not been forsaken in our time of need — anything but 
that. Friends and neighbours have done all they could, 
but they were poor folk like ourselves, and couldn't do 
much. We have a deal of kindness to be thankful for, 
but all the same it is a terrible hard struggle with us 
at present." 

" Who looks after your wife ? " was my next question. 

" Oh, our Melia^our little girl," the woman herself 
hastened to answer. " She is young — won't be twelve 
till next birthday — but she is a regular little mother." 

" Ay, that she is," adde J the father emphatically. " I 

B 
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do really believe that if it hadn't been for her we would 
have gone under altogether, would have had to break up 
home and go into the workhouse. She housekeeps and 
manages like any* grown-up woman." 

"Here she is," exclaimed the mother at this point, " I 
can hear her key in the door," and as she spoke a smile 
flickered upon the poor pain-stricken face. 

A moment later and Melia entered the room. A 
canvas marketing basket upon her arm and the door- 
key hooked upon one of her fingers, she looked every 
inch a little mother. A reasonably tall girl for her 
age, but already beginning to show the " stoop " that 
labour beyond its strength brings to the tender frame 
of childhood. She was thin not only with the slender- 
ness of youth, but with the thinness that comes of 
continuous hard work and hard fare. Her features 
were regular, the expression of the face intelligent, but 
overshadowed by an air of gravity and care that in one 
so young was saddening to behold. The lean bare arms 
were work and weather reddened and " chapped," and 
the small hands were as hardened and " grimed " as those 
of any labouring man. When she had taken off her hat 
and jacket and enveloped herself in a coarse " bibbed " 
apron, she looked a very emblem of domestic toil. 

A bright, clever, well-looking child naturally, she should 
have been a pleasant sight ; but as she stood there, " a 
little mother," labour-bowed, and with a pre-occupied, 
careworn, prematurely-aged look, her appearance seemed 
to me simply and solely pathetic. There may possibly 
have been some touch of the grotesque about it, but not 
for me standing there in the sick chamber of the sorely- 
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tried family, and seeing that this poorly-clad, toil-grimed, 
grave-visaged, " old-fashioned " little maiden was practi- 
cally — if not in a poetic sense — the angel of the house. 

Melia answered her mother's look of welcome with an 
answering smile. ^ " I expect you began to think I wasn't 
coming back," she said ; " but I couldn't get served for 
ever so long. Fish is cheap to-day, and there was quite 
a crowd round Johnson's. I got a nice little lot for 
threepence ; some of them are a bit broken, but they are 
beautifully fresh. He wanted fivepence at first, but after 
a while he let me have them for the threepence. There 
is a lovely little haddock that I am going to bake with 
herb stuffing for you, the others I'll boil for the rest of 
us ; and I'd better be making a start — I suppose it is- 
close on dinner-time ? " 

" Well on that way," said the father, " it is after 
twelve; you'll soon have the young 'uns in," and he 
had scarcely finished speaking when the "young 'uns" 
arrived. 

These were Melia's two sisters, aged respectively eight 
and six years ; they had of course shared in the poverty 
of their parents, but so far as might be the poverty had 
been tempered to them. As yet neither toil nor care 
had fallen to them, and they were still childish children. 
They came indoors laughing and clattering, and evidently 
in a mood to 

" Turn to mirth all things of earth, 
As only childhood can." 

The mother struggled to receive them with a smile, 
though it was clear that the bustle and stir of their entry 
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painfully affected her weakened nerves. Melia could see 
that such was the case, and was equal to the occasion. 

" Dinner is not ready yet, dears," she said, following her 
mother's example, and meeting the little ones smilingly, 
" so you may go and play a while longer." * 

" What have you got for dinner, Melia ? " asked the 
•elder of the two little ones. 

" Fresh boiled fish and potatoes ; a good big dishful," 
answered Melia, assuming a tone and air of ecstasy. 

" Oh, that will be fine," exclaimed the other delightedly, 
and then hand in hand the " little 'uns " skipped joyously 
out of doors again. 

" You see," Melia remarked to me when they had 
gone, "their noise hurts mother; but of course, poor 
little things, they don't know how ill she is — it would 
be a pity they should." 

While speaking she had been taking her parcel of fish 
out of the basket. As she had said, some of it was 
broken, but it was all fresh and sound, and was a re- 
markably good threepenny worth, judged even by the 
standard of value prevailing in such matters in poor 
districts. 

" You are a good hand at a bargain, Amelia," I said, 
when she had arranged her purchase upon a dish. 

" I have to get the most I can for every penny," she 
answered, " else we shouldn't be able to live at all." 

This reply led to some talk as to ways and means, 
a subject in detailed knowledge of which Melia was far 
in advance of her father, while her ideas upon household 
affairs were nothing if not practical. 

When I left the house, I found myself wondering at the 
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readiness with which I had accepted the situation as to 
the " little mother." It was not till now that I reflected 
that it was a curious thing that it had never occurred to 
me to talk down to her. I had discussed the straits of 
the family with her just as I would have done with her 
mother had the latter been well enough to have entered 
upon such a discussion ; and had not, while talking or 
listening to her, felt the incongruity between the age of 
the child and the responsibilities cast upon her. In the 
course of subsequent visits I noticed that in this respect 
it was with others as with myself. The doctor, the 
neighbours, the mates of the father, all who came to 
the house, seemed unconsciously to comport themselves 
towards the little mother as though she were really some 
experienced, grave-minded woman. 

A fortnight after my first visit the father was able to 
get to work again, and a week later the long-suffering 
mother passed quietly away. I had to call at the house 
on the day of the funeral, and I found the little mother, 
in her cheap, ready-made mourning, looking more a little 
mother than ever. The faces of the other two children 
were swollen and blurred with crying, but the little 
mother, though heavy at heart, was dry-eyed. Poor 
child ! she had already come to know and feel that there 
are thoughts that lie too deep for tears. 

Prom that time Melia had to trust almost entirelv to 
her own resources in the management of the home, and 
her life would have served as a practical illustration of 
the saying current among the poor, that a woman never 
knows when her dav's work is done. She washes and 
scrubs, cooks, sews, and markets, and at one or other 
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of these things is working all day long and every 
day. 

I most frequently come upon her when she is upon her 
marketing expeditions. She is generally to be found 
among the little crowds that are to be found " scrouging " 
around the shops or stalls most extensively patronised by 
the poor of the quarter. She works her way through the 
crush with the skill and self-possession of an old hand. 
In scrutinising and " pricing " the goods exposed for sale 
she displays all the coolness and assurance that mark 
the expert — picks out the tenderest scraps of meat from 
the butchers' trays of " block ornaments," or pounces 
upon the freshest fish on the hawker's barrow, or the 
largest bunch of greens on the coster's stall. 

In the matter of bargain-making, of "beating-down," as 
it is styled among the poor, the little mother, as already 
hinted, is well to the front ; but on this head she has 
•occasionally an advantage over older purchasers. The 
hucksters and hawkers and costers, who work poor neigh- 
bourhoods, constitute a fraternity who are fully entitled 
to say of themselves, as they do, that they know their 
way about ; that if you want to " best " them you must 
get up very early in the morning. Nor are they in a 
general way men given to the melting mood. Never- 
theless, more than once when Melia has begun to chaffer 
with some hawker or coster I have seen the man suddenly 
take note of the sad-eyed, careworn little face raised to 
his, and his own face has softened, and a tender tone has 
come into his rough, hoarse voice as he has said, " All 
right, mother, I won't drive a bargain with you; take 
them away at your own price, with a little one in for 
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luck," — though, as I once heard such a dealer remark 
when the little mother was out of hearing, he would have 
seen any grown woman " blowed " before she should have 
had the goods for the same money. 

A sufficiently sorrowful little mother is Melia, though 
she bears herself bravely ; she is no whimpering lady of 
tears. Rightly considered, perhaps, the saddest point of 
all about her is that she is a representative personage. 
These little mothers of the poor are a class. They are 
most the mother when, as in the case of Melia, their own 
mother is dead ; but they have still to take the role of 
mother when their own mother is widowed and has to go 
out to work, or when they belong to families so poor 
that it is necessary for both parents to go out to work in 
order to keep the wolf from the door. 

Among the poor to say of a girl of ten or twelve — 
or it may be even younger — that she is " a regular little 
mother " is to apply a term of commendation. And no 
doubt the little mother of this type is in many respects 
one to be admired, but she is also in many respects one to 
be pitied. While yet a child she is called upon to put 
away childish things. Proverbial philosophy to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, she must carry an old head on 
young shoulders, must be grave and thoughtful and 
worldly wise beyond her years. A child in stature and 
strength, she must do woman's work and contend with 
woman's worries, and that in circumstances under which 
woman's work is hard and woman's worries many. That 
there should be such mothers mav be the lesser of a 
choice of evils. None the less it is pitiful beyond mea- 
sure that childhood should have to be so sacrificed. 
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This sacrifice is one of the hardest of the many hard 
facts of poverty, and, like the other hard facts, it is met 
with infinite courage and patience. But courage and 
patience are not always all-sufficient. Under the heavy 
burdens laid upon them the little mothers do sometimes 
break down utterly in health and spirits; are smitten — 
children though they be — with a feeling of despair. And 
in such a case it may indeed be that — 

" The child's sob curseth deeper in the silence 
Than the strong man in his wrath." 



"Gbe <5oot> Gime Coming." 
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II. 

"THE GOOD TIME COMING." 

The idea of a woman honestly and gravely wishing that 

she were ten or a dozen, years older than her actual age 

would no doubt be regarded as a humorous notion in 

upper or middle-class circles. But a thing that may be 

fun to the well-to-do may be a serious matter with the 

poor, and there are certain " conditioning circumstances " 

of poverty, as it affects the poorer of the poor, which 

lead to women sincerely entertaining and expressing the 

apparently strange wish just spoken of. As illustrating 

how some among the struggling poor really live — or as 

they themselves would put it, linger — a prosaic account 

of a case of the kind will perhaps prove interesting. 

Being out and about in my district all day and every 

day, I am of course pretty well known by sight, and 

among others to whom I am thus known are the " corner- 

men " of the district, who are themselves a good deal 

in the street. The popular impression with respect to 

corner-men is that they are loafers or roughs, and that 

numbers of them belong to the loafer or rough classes is 

undoubtedly but too true. But that is not always or 

necessarily the case. Taken as a body the corner- men 

are a mixed lot, numbers of them really being what all 

of them profess — to outsiders — to be, namely, labouring 

27 
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men out of employment', but willing to work and anxious 

to obtain work to do. 

Labourer and loafer alike, however, the corner-men, 
when gathered together at their corners, are given to 
"chaff" passers-by, and the passers-by, if they are wise, 
will take the chaff in good part, if it is at all within 
the limits of becoming mirth. One day, on coming upon 
a group of corner-men assembled at a favourite ren- 
dezvous of theirs, I was greeted by one of the group with, 
" Well, guv'nor, can you put us on to a job of work this 
morning ? " 

The speaker was unknown to me, but it was evident at 
a glance that he belonged to the labouring and not the 
loafing section of corner-men, and I answered, " I am 
sorry to say I can't." 

" Sorry ! " broke in one of the loafers sneeringly, 
" very sorry, I dessay. Yer a bustin' with it, ain't 
yer? We knows all about fellers like you bein' sorry 
for the poor. Yer sorry — in yer 'art. That's it, ain't 
it ? Sounds well, don't yer know, and costs nothing ; 
but are you sorry in yer pocket ? That's the way to put 
it ; can you toe the mark on that line ? " 

" Oh, if a gentleman had to be sorry in his pocket for 
every man he met that happened to be out of work," 
interrupted the labourer laughingly, but with an evident 
intention to "stall off" the loafer, " he'd need to be all 
pocket." 

At this point I would have passed on, leaving the 
corner-men to have the discussion to themselves, but as 
I was about to move the last speaker suddenly stepped 
forward and barred my way. 
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" Excuse me stopping you," he said, " but if you 
don't object I will give you a * real straight tip,' though 
when I spoke to you a minute ago I wasn't thinking of 
what I'm going to tell you now. I asked you if you 
could put me on to a job, and I want a job badly enough, 
goodness knows, but there are others a lot worse off than 
I am and less able to take care of themselves. I had a 
fairish breakfast this morning, and though I shan't be 
able to have a square meal in the way of dinner, I know 
that the missus will manage a bit of something extra for 
tea. My credit is good for a little food, and I shall have 
to be more unlucky than I have ever been before if I 
don't get into work again before my credit is run out. 
For though I say it as shouldn't, there ain't anything in 
the way of work that a willing arm and heart may do 
that I'm afraid to tackle, or won't jump at when I get a 
chance ; and them as knows me knows that when I am 
in work I ain't ungrateful to those as have stood by me 
when I was out — I pays up. So, in or out, me and mine 
are safe for shelter and a meal. I tell you all this about 
myself so that you may understand that I have a little 
room to be sorry for others ; for there are some that will 
tell you that every poor person has quite enough to do 
to look after themselves, not that I mean to say that you 
are one such." 

" I think I may safely say that I am not," I put in. 
" I am a firm believer in the kindness of the poor to the 
poor ; I ought to be ; I have seen that kindness exhibited 
a thousand times in thought and word and deed." 

a Just so," said the labourer, with a faint smile ; " and 
but too often one can only try to be kind in word : that 
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is why I ain speaking to you now. You may be able to 
lend a helping hand, though I can't. Do you know 
where I live ? " 

" I do not," I replied. 

" Well, I live at 37 Road." 

I felt rather surprised at hearing the address given, 
and probably my face indicated as much, for the man 
went on — 

"I dare say that is hardly the kind of street you 
thought to have heard named — not the kind of street, 
you know, where you'd expect to find a case of slow 
starvation. Of course it is a highly respectable street, 
take it altogether, but it is a good deal more mixed than 
perhaps even you are aware of. There are some in it 
whose houses are their own, and there are plenty of 
clerks or mechanics who keep a whole house, or nearly a 
whole house, to themselves ; but some of the other 
houses — and ours is one — are let off to very poor people. 
Respectable poor people, mind you ; poor people, that is, 
who respect themselves, who don't make a song or a show 
of their poverty, don't go about dressed in rags or dis- 
guised in dirt, or make a trade of charity hunting — the 
sort of poor that because they ain't ragged and dirty 
many people can't believe to be poor. Well, in a room 
of the house I live in there is a poor widow of this 
stamp, and she and her child, a little girl of eleven, are 
fairly down to starvation point, and unless some one gives 
them a lift, at starvation point they will remain — so long 
as they can hold out, that is, though that will not be 
very long, so far as the mother is concerned, at any 
rate. Her name is Mrs. W ; if you like to see her 
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and judge for yourself, you can easily make a reason for 
calling." 

Later the same day I did make occasion to visit the 
woman. It was after school hours when I made my call, 
and the child, as well as the mother, was at home. 

They had but the one apartment, which served them as 
living, eating, and sleeping room. It was scantily fur- 
nished, but clean and tidy, and to an " olfactory sense " 
trained to discriminate in such matters, it was evident 
that it was kept more freely aired than is generally the 
case with single-room tenements. The mother and child 
were also clean and tidy in appearance, and better 
dressed than I had expected to find them. The latter 
circumstance I guessed — and as I knew later, guessed 
rightly — was due to the fact that their dresses were the 
cast-off garments of better-off people which the mother 
had altered and " made down " to suit herself and her 
child. 

Though the labourer had spoken in bitterness of spirit 
when he suggested that people were inclined to be hard 
of belief as to the existence of the extremer degrees 
of poverty unless associated with dirt and squalor, there 
was something in what he had said. There are cases in 
which it requires the appreciation of an expert to be 
assured of the presence of poverty in its direr forms, and 
this was such a case. 

As I have said, the room and its inmates were alike 
clean and tidy. To the uninitiated the surroundings 
might not have been obtrusively suggestive of absolute 
want, but the essential evidence of a starving condition 
was there nevertheless. The woman presented the inde- 
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scribable though unmistakable appearance that comes of 
slow starvation. The hollow cheeks, the sunken eyes, 
the pallid complexion and whitened lips, the feeble gait, 
the weakened voice, the laboured breathing, the cold 
perspiration induced by slight exertion, or "breaking 
out " without exertion — all the signs that tell of slow 
starvation were there ; and they are signs that no " malin- 
gerer " can successfully imitate. 

The child was not so emaciated as the mother ; still her 
appearance was suggestive not only of privation in the 
present, but also of feebleness of constitution in the future, 
as a result of present privation. It could not be said with 
literal truth that they were without bread, for they had 
part of a small loaf in their cupboard at the time of my 
visit. But they had nothing but bread, and for months 
they had subsisted almost entirely upon bread. Bread 
and weak tea for breakfast; bread, with occasionally a 
little treacle, for the child, and a " scrape " of cheap 
butter for the mother, for dinner ; and bread and weak 
tea again in the evening. 

Now it is true physically, as well as spiritually 
and metaphorically, that we cannot live (and maintain 
health) by bread alone. In this instance the want of 
variety in, even more than the insufficient quantity of, 
the diet was telling its tale, especially upon the child. 
For her the bread had lost its savour. She could no 
longer eat it with appetite, could only " get it down " at 
all by an effort, and could only be induced to make the 
effort by the coaxing of her mother. As a consequence, 
she as well as the mother had grown thin, and pale, and 
weak, and sad of countenance. 
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That the story of this poor widow's life should be an 
entirely commonplace one was perhaps its most tragic 
feature. It was a story the material points of which 
could be found repeated ten-thousandfold in the short 
and simple annals of the poor. 

Her husband, a journeyman tailor, had died when their 
little girl was but two months old, and though he had 
been sober and industrious, he had been unable to 
make any provision for his wife and child. The poor 
cannot afford to "give themselves up" to grief. They 
feel their earthly partings from those dear to them 
as keenly as do any other class of society. They do 
grieve over theft loss, but they must work as well as 
grieve. 

The fact of her widowhood made it imperatively and 

immediately necessary that Mrs. W should do 

something to gain a maintenance- for herself and child, 
and accident decided what the something should be. 
The wife of the foreman under whom her husband had 
worked failed to obtain the services of a nurse whom 
she had engaged, under circumstances that left no 
time to seek out and negotiate with another profes- 
sional. In this emergency the volunteered services of 

Mrs. W were accepted, though only provisionally 

in the first instance. It was found, however, that the 
widow had a natural aptitude for nursing, that she was 
kind and attentive, and did not stickle for etiquette over 
putting her hand to a little work, the performance of 
which might not be strictly speaking a nurse's duty — an 
important matter in households of limited means. So her 
services were retained, and in due course paid for, and 

c 
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this led to her adopting nursing as a means of liveli- 
hood. 

Her ladies — she spoke of her patients in a pro- 
prietary sort of way — were for the most part the wives 
of small tradesmen, or of clerks, or the better-off classes 
of artisans. Her employers were themselves persons of 
small incomes, and her rate of remuneration was of 
course upon a low scale. When nursing she had to 
pay for the care of her child; and when, as some- 
times happened, she was out of an engagement, she 
had to provide a home for herself as well as her 
little girl. It was always a more or less difficult matter 
with her to make ends meet ; but so long as her health 
remained to her she did make them meet, and was 
content. 

But in the course of years work and anxiety told their 
tale. Her health and strength began to fail, and finally 
she became afflicted with a hacking cough, which kept 
not only herself but her patients awake by night. When 
it was found that the cough, with its disturbing and en- 
feebling effects, had become constitutional, her career as 
a nurse was closed. 

The end, in this respect, had come some two years 
before the time at which I first saw her, and during 
those two years the struggle for existence had with her 
been indeed a hard one. She had no "trade in her 
fingers," and was no longer strong enough to undertake 
the more laborious forms of unskilled work. There was 
nothing left for her but that last resource of a woman so 
circumstanced — plain needlework, work that as a sole 
means of subsistence is in these days of " sweating " and 
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overstocked labour markets practically synonymous with 
starvation. 

One of her ladies had given her a recommendation 
to an old-fashioned shirt-maker, doing a private trade 
and paying something like old-fashioned prices. He 
paid 7^d. each for the making of hand-sewn shirts, 
a price that, compared with the prices of the " slop " 
shirt trade, may be styled munificent. But this trades- 
man had scarcely sufficient work for his old hands, 
and it was only as a favour that he could give Mrs. 

W three shirts a week to make. The 1 s. 1 o|d. per 

week she receives for the making of these shirts is her 
only fixed income, and the rent of her room is 2 s. 9d. 
per week. What other sewing she gets to do she has to 
pick up as best she can. 

Some of her ladies occasionally give her a little work, 
but none of them are in the position to play the part of 
Lady Bountiful. They are ladies who have to look to 
every penny of their own expenditure, and who are 
acquainted with the low rates ordinarily paid for plain 
needlework, and they expect to have their sewing done 
at very little more than " trade prices." But it is less 
over the prices she is paid than over not being able to 

obtain as much work as she could do that Mrs. W 

laments. 

For her child's sake the mother — to use her own 
phrase — put her pride in her pocket. She had applied 
to the parish for help, and then it was that she discovered 
that under the pinch of poverty a woman might well 
wish herself to be sixty rather than fifty years of age. 

On making her application at the relieving office, she 



/ 
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was informed that an order for the workhouse, involving 
separation from her child, was, according to law, the only 
form of parochial relief available for able-bodied women, 
and that any woman under sixty years of age, and having 
not more than one child dependent upon her, was ranked 

as able-bodied. And Mrs. W was but fifty and had 

only the one child. Had she been well versed in the 
niceties of parish relief, the possibility that the exposition 
of the law might be intended to convey a hint would 
perhaps have occurred to her. But no such idea entered 
her mind. She felt herself helpless, and would simply 
have gone empty away had not the relieving officer 
himself come to her rescue. 

Though one of a class that are usually, and sometimes 
it is to be feared justly, regarded as hard-hearted, he was 
a good fellow. He " took her case," thus enabling her to 
go before the guardians, and when before the guardians 
" spoke up " on her behalf. He put it that though the 
woman herself had not pleaded illness, and was perhaps 
not suffering acutely from any specific disease, she was 
so palpably weak and worn from privation that she might 
fairly, for the time being at any rate, be considered as 
" non-able-bodied," and on that ground be allowed some 
little out-door relief. 

The guardians readily enough availed themselves 
of the loophole thus suggested, and granted " three 
twos " for a month — two shillings, two loaves, and two 
pounds of meat per week. Small as the total of this 
relief may appear, it meant a great deal to this poor 
widow. It meant such an improvement in her diet that 
under it she began to pick up health and strength so 
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rapidly that when, at the end of the month, she again 
appeared before the guardians they were gravely doubtful 
as to whether they could continue the relief. Under the 
prompting of their officer they did, however, renew it for 
another three weeks. 

At the end of that further period the woman's health 
was so greatly and obviously improved, that the guardians 
— though probably conscious of the absurdity and cruelty 
of the position in this particular instance — declined to 
any longer evade the law they were expected to admi- 
nister. They stopped the out-door relief, and offered 

" The House." But Mrs. W , like hosts of the poor, 

preferred starvation to the workhouse, and to starvation 
she accordingly returned. 

Since that time the burden of her song has been — If 
she were only sixty years of age, were only qualified to 
regularly receive the out-door relief which, so little in 
itself, would mean so much to her ! As matters stand, 
she can only hope to obtain out-relief intermittently, at 
such times as she has been starved down to a point at 
which she can unquestionably claim to be non-able-bodied 
even according to Poor Law standards. In this way she 
hopes to be able to struggle on to the good time coming 
when she shall be sixty. 

And the thing is possible. The vitality of some of 
the poor under a life of semi-starvation is a matter 
to wonder at. With this poor widow, however, this is 
hardly likely to be the case. Before she is sixty, to 
judge by present appearances, she will be beyond the 
reach of starvation or the fear of the workhouse — will be 
in a house not made with hands. For she is gentle and 
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uncomplaining, and God-fearing, and it is her consolation 
as well as belief that her trouble and privations are but 
for this life, that when she lays down her earthly burden 
she will be with Him who has promised to give rest 
to those who have been weary and heavy laden. 



"lions' provfoere." 



III. 

"LIONS' PROVIDERS: 9 

Among savages, " noble " or other, it is a common custom 
for the wife to perform whatever labour may be necessary 
for the maintenance of the home. She works while her 
lord and master fights or hunts, takes his lordly ease, or 
— if he happily have the means — gets drunk. Whether 
admirers of " the child of nature " extend their admira- 
tion to his views and practice upon the question of wife 
labour I will not pause to inquire, nor does the point 
really matter much. If the savage way be the natural 
one, I will take it that for once, at any rate, civilisation 
has improved upon nature. 

In civilised lands it is generally accounted a shameful 
thing for a man to live upon his wife's earnings, to allow 
— much more to force — her to work while he idles. In 
every grade of society, from the highest down to and 
including the poorly paid unskilled labourer class, such 
a man is held in contempt. It is true that in tha 
latter class husband and wife have often both to work — 
to work for hire, that is; for that the woman should 
work as well as manage in the home department is 
of course understood. If people in this rank of life 
have a family — and, as a rule, they do have a family 
— some greater or lesser degree of wife labour will in 
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many instances become an absolute condition of exist- 
ence with the household, seeing that unless wife as 
well as husband works neither can the family at large 
eat. But while the situation upon this point is accepted, 
it is lamented, and upon chivalrous as well as upon more 
material grounds. Moreover, here the husband, if not 
the only, is the chief bread-winner. The wife's smaller 
earnings merely supplement his, and so far as may be 
they are spent in some especial manner upon herself and 
the children. 

When, however, we get below the working classes 
proper, we find a very different state of things prevailing 
with regard to the question of wife labour. When we 
get to the cas'alty man, corner-man, and no-visible-mean s- 
of-support classes — when, in short, we get towards and 
among the savage tribes of civilisation, we find a reversion 
to savage forms. 

It would, perhaps, be going too far to say that with 
these classes it is the rule for the wife to be the sole 
labourer, the husband wholly a loafer, but such a posi- 
tion of affairs is very far indeed from being exceptional. 
It is so common as to be regarded as matter of course 
alike by lookers-on and those immediately concerned. 
The husband-supporting wives are quite a " school," and 
are playfully known as " lions' providers.'' 

Seeing that the species of lion to whom they play 
jackal is a particularly mangy one, it is probable that 
the sobriquet was originally bestowed upon them in 
a spirit of disparagement. " Poor human nature " is, 
however, very perverse, and nowadays many of the 
lions' providers esteem the name their title of honour. 
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So also do numbers of their friends and acquaintances. 
If there should be a few " too blessed particular " people 
who ar&inclined to look upon the wife in these cases as , 
degraded, they generally deem it prudent to keep their 
opinion to that effect to themselves. 

On the other hand, there are many who hold that it is 
rather a fine thing for a married woman to be able to keep 
her husband ; a matter for boastfulness that she is able 
to supply him with beer and 'bacca upon a more liberal 
scale than that upon which the less lion-hearted Jones or 
Brown, who works for his family, can supply himself. Even 
when they do not take a perverted pride in their husbandi- 
keeping prowess, the women of this class make no par- 
ticular objection to husband-keeping in the abstract. Of 
the reversing of the ordinary relations between husband 
and wife, of the mere idleness of their lords and masters, 
they make no complaint. So long as the husbands are 
content with absorbing only the lion's share of such 
family provision as the wives can make, so long as they 
do not "grab the lot," things are held to be running 
smoothly and in their natural groove. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that loafers of the stamp 
here in question rule their womankind very literally with 
a strong hand. Wife-beating they regard as the com- 
monest of marital rights, and to judge from the manner 
in which the women take the beatings, they would seem 
to hold the same view. There can be no doubt indeed 
— strange as the assertion may sound — that some of the 
wives would regard with suspicion a husband who " never 
laid his hand upon them save in the way of kindness." 

As these very unlionlike lions deal with their jackals, so 
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do they — to continue the analogy — deal with their cubs. 
Though they work not themselves, they enforce the doc- 
trine of self-help upon their children very early, very 
strongly, and in very practical fashion. According to 
their theory a child should be thinking of " turning out " 
almost as soon as it can run about. To hear a hulking, 
loafing corner-man expounding this theory, to hear him 
lecturing a boy or girl of nine or ten years of age upon 
the duty and necessity of their "scratching for them- 
selves," and as likely as not emphasising his remarks by 
kicks and cuffs — to hear and see a fellow of this kind 
acting in this wise is perhaps as curious a bit of tragi- 
comedy as is to be witnessed in real life. He will not 
have done a stroke of work for years, and if asked to do 
so would " scorn the action," but he is a veritable Spartan 
with his children. They must obey his parental command 
to " cut their own grass." Whether their mowing is of 
an honest or dishonest character is to him a matter of 
indifference so long as they make their hay. They may 
run errands or resort to any other form of service by 
which children can pick up a few halfpence, or they may 
beg or pilfer — that is a point the father leaves to Provi- 
dence and the children. It is only for him to see that 
they don't "eat their heads off" at home. They may be 
graciously permitted to shelter in the lion's den — always 
a very miserable den — at night, but by day they must 
forage for themselves. If they can do more than this, if 
they can in addition bring home something for the old 
lion, so much the better. 

As might naturally be expected, the offspring of such 
men as these go largely to swell the street Arab and 
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criminal classes. Some, of course, rise in time to better, 
things, but these are the exceptions. Many of them, as 
they attain towards manhood or womanhood, drift into the 
dangerous or unfortunate classes. A still larger number, 
however, simply grow up to be as their parents were 
before them — the men loafers, the women lions' providers. 

But while the majority of the class are native and to 
the manner born, some of the women have been dragged 
down to it. Their husbands have originally been labourers 
in the ordinary and honest sense of the term, but falling 
out of work, as even the most industriously disposed 
labourers will do at times, the women have " buckled to " 
and practically demonstrated that they could " keep the 
home together " by their own exertions. Thus released 
from the spur that lies in the operation of the law, " If 
ye work not, neither shall ye eat," the men have developed 
loafing propensities, have got associated with, and finally 
affiliated to, the corner-man class, and the women have 
perforce to continue their rdle of lions' providers. 

For months, and even years, a man who sinks in this 
way will continue to claim rank with " the labouring un- 
employed." He speaks of himself pityingly as a " mis- 
fortunate," protests that " luck is dead agin him," and 
makes a show of looking for work. He poses as that 
spectacle for the gods, a good man struggling with 
adversity. In his case the character is an excellent one 
for sponging purposes. Properly worked it has in it 
remarkable potentialities of eleemosynary 'arf pints of 
beer and 'arf ounces of tobacco, and it is for that reason 
more than from any lingering sense of shame that the 
character of a " misfortunate " is maintained as long as 
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possible. But a time comes when these pretences are 
worn out with even the best graced actor in this line, and 
he stands revealed an unredeemed Joafer in relation to 
society at large and an unmitigated " hard bargain " for 
his wife in particular. 

The lions' providers follow a great variety of callings. 
Some of them are regular " hands " in factories or work- 
shops — white-lead factories, chemical works, firewood 
sheds, and the like. A number are hawkers, others 
again are middle- women or " sweaters " in the slop 
needlework line ; but the most numerous section of them 
consists of those who go out washing and charing by the 
day. With their aprons carried under their arms — the 
badge of all their tribe — the members of this division 
may be seen every morning going off to their labours, 
while each evening the husbands of those of them who 
may not be well broken in may be seen trooping away 
to meet them as they leave their places of work, — not 
from any longing feeling of affection, or polite desire to 
do escort duty, but with a view to securing their share 
of the day's earnings. 

Unless they are taken red-handed, so to speak, some 
of the women will immediately spend their daily pay, or 
a large proportion thereof, in household necessities, and 
take it home in kind instead of coin. Such a proceed- 
ing the husband, of course, considers highly reprehensible, 
and a good deal of wife-beating takes place over this point 
where the lion's provider is still in course of taming, or 
proves obstinately refractory. 

Where in the lower grades of society the whole burden 
of supporting, as well as of managing the home, is thrown 
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upon the wife, a good deal of domestic diplomacy is often 
required to make ends meet even in a from hand-to- 
mouth fashion, and it need scarcely be said that this also 
is left to the woman. When the rent of their room — or 
rooms, if happily the family have more than one apartment 
— is in arrears, it is she who has to " face it out " with 
the indignant landlord, or worse still, the irate landlady. 

In hard times it is to her lot that it falls to peti- 
tion — for it is more a case of petitioning than negotiating 
— for credit at the hands of the tradesfolks — the baker, 
the huckster, the itinerant coal-dealer, the " barrow " 
coster, and the like. And naturally it is she who has to 
bear the coarse " slangings " or bitter " tongue-dressings " 
which it is the wont of such traders to apply to credit 
customers who may chance to fall behind in their promised 
payments. If a child of the family is ill, it is the mother 
who has to go to the relieving office to apply for a " doc- 
tor's order," and to stand the browbeating she is likely 
to receive there over her husband's misdeeds. In the 
same way the woman is left to do battle against the 
endeavours of the school-board officers to get the chil- 
dren to school — a proceeding which, of course, tends to 
interfere with the male parent's plan of making the 
youngsters scratch for themselves. 

In times of special necessity or extremity these poor 
women are very kind to each other. They will share 
a last loaf, a last meal, a last sixpence. They will 
lend the clothes off their back to enable a neighbour 
to go to a day's work she might otherwise lose, or even 
that a trifle of money may be " raised " on the garments. 
They will in such small ways as are open to them become 
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security or pledge their credit for another, and in case 
of sickness they will to the utmost of their means and 
opportunities play the part of ministering angel. 

Though they accept it in an uncomplaining spirit, and 
as a sort of natural dispensation, the lot of the lions' 
providers is a weary one, and they are at best but 
a sorrowful people. The burden cast upon them is 
greater than they can bear without injury to health and 
spirit. They look, and are, prematurely aged and worn. 
Their constitutions soon begin to be impaired, many of 
them are victims of chronic maladies, and their offspring 
are weakly. 

What has been said above may to many sound strange ; 
unhappily, however, it is too true. The lions' providers, 
womanlike, try to put the best face on things. Some of 
them will for years really believe in the theory of their 
husbands being only " misfortunates," while most of them 
will at all times profess to outsiders to believe in it. 
But no person practically acquainted with the ways of 
life prevailing among the poorer classes will need to be 
told that the true position of affairs is such as I have 
described it to be. And I may add that in describing 
it I have been more inclined to extenuate than to put 
down aught in malice. Wife labour is the unseen (by 
the outer public) "«ieans" which supports thousands of 
the apparently no-visible-means-of-support class. That 
this should be so, that the supporter and supported should 
constitute a distinct section of the poor, very forcibly 
suggests that even in the most highly civilised nation in 
the world there is still room for increased — or at any rate 
extended — civilisation . 
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IV. 

MRS. BUNDLEWOOD. 

The question is often asked, " Has any one ever seen a 
dead donkey ? " The sight is perhaps a rare one, but I 
have seen it, and under circumstances that are perhaps 
worth narrating. One morning, when passing along a 
main road running through an outlying part of my dis- 
trict, I noticed a crowd ahead of me. As I drew near 
I could hear sounds of singing, and concluded that the 
gathering had been drawn together by some ballad- 
monger of the streets ; but coming closer, I saw and 
heard that the singing was being done not by any 
professional street minstrel, but by a band of young 
fellows of the cas'alty labourer type, belonging to the 
neighbourhood, who were capering about and "giving 
mouth " to a stave from a popular parody upon " Old 
Dog Tray," which ran — 

" My old Don-key is ever faithful, 
Grief cannot drive him away ; 
In spite of kicks and cuffs, 
When he's dead 111 have him stuffd ; 
No one shall have my old Don-key." 

There was perhaps a touch of rude wit in the applica- 
tion of the doggerel, for the " sight " that was the centre 
of attraction to the singers and the other lookers-on was 

that of a woman seated on a kerbstone, crying over the 

5» 
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body of a donkey that " lay dead in its harness " in the 
roadway. 

The spectators appeared to regard the scene as wholly 
comic, and had there been any affectation about the 
woman's grief there would have been a bathos about 
the situation that might have justified one in taking a 
humorous view of it. But the grief was unmistakably 
genuine, and the spectacle, though woefully unpicturesque, 
struck me as thoroughly pathetic. The weeping woman 
might have been taken for any age between forty and 
fifty. Her features were regular and clear-cut, and no 
doubt in her youth she had been of comely appearance. 
But " decay's effacing fingers " make rapid havoc with 
physical beauty among the poor. As she sat there on 
the pavement, so absorbed in her own grief as to be 
heedless of the thoughtless bantering of those around 
her, the woman looked prematurely old and haggard. 
She was evidently a " daughter of toil " in some of its 
severer forms. Her hands, which lay in her lap, were 
large, and as hard and hacked and " grimed " as those 
of any dock labourer, and she looked care-worn as well 
as toil-worn. She was wretchedly clad too ; her bonnet 
battered and shapeless, her dress tattered and road- 
splashed, and her feet encased in an old and much 
mud-encrusted pair of men's boots. As to the donkey, 
so far as could be judged at a glance, it was old and 
small, and had in life been underfed and overworked. 

For it death had probably been in the nature of " a 
happy release," but to the owner the loss was a serious 
one from a material point of view. Still it was not solely 
as an instrument of trade that she lamented it. Her 
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grief had in it some touch of feeling — it might almost 
be said of fellow-feeling — for the dead animal. " He 
wasn't much to look at, and was a long way past his 
best for work," she murmured, laying her hand caress- 
ingly on its head, " but he was a willing little thing ; 
he couldn't have showed more willing if he'd a known 
how much our bread depended on him. Goodness only 
knows what we shall do without him. There is that 
lot," she soliloquised, looking towards a small cart laden 
with firewood which stood a little way off, " there's that 
lot ought to have been delivered by this time. I expect 
I shall have it thrown on my hands, and if I do there 
will be nothing but the workhouse for us after all my 
struggles, for I shall be without stock-money then." 

Though she spoke simply out of the fulness of the heart, 
and not by way of making appeal to others, those around 
her were not unaffected, the more especially as the crowd, 
having had its little joke, was now getting into a sym- 
pathetic mood. At this point a stalwart young labourer 
who had been one of the principal performers in the 
singing stepped up to the woman, and patting her lightly 
on the shoulder, said in a cheery tone — 

" Never mind, old gal, keep your heart up. This is a 
knock-down blow for you, there's no denying, still you 
mustn't give in ; there's fight left in you yet, I know. 
You've pulled through many a bad bit, and you'll pull 
through this somehow. When things get to the worst 
they mend, you know." 

" They couldn't be much worse with me," she answered. 

" Well, no," he admitted, but still putting on a cheery 
manner ; " your fix is about as bad as they make them, 
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but then that is just what I say ; things are so bad with 
you that they are bound to mend/* 

" I must hope so, any way," she said, rising and dry- 
ing her eyes as she spoke ; " I dare say I did look foolish, 
but I couldn't help crying." 

(i And we couldn't help laughing a bit at first, but you 
mustn't mind that ; it wasn't that we didn't feel for you." 

I knew this young fellow by sight and name, and 
going up to him as he stepped back, I asked in an under- 
tone, " How did this happen, Daley ? " 

" It happened," he answered, " as accidents to men, 
let alone to donkeys, very often do happen — through a 
bit of rough-and-tumble larking. It was this way : the 
poor little moke could hardly move the cart up the steep 
on the other side of the bridge there, and seeing that, 
three or four lumping fellows who were coming along put 
their shoulders to and pushed up behind. Of course, 
that was all right up to the top ; but, having more 
strength than sense, they didn't know when to leave well 
alone. By way of a lark they kept on pushing down 
the steep on the other side, and as the donkey was not 
strong enough to hold back against them or to go at a 
gallop, he was overrun and went down all of a heap, 
with the cart a-top of him. Me and my mates got the cart 
off him, and tried to get him up, but he was stone dead. 
You see, he was pretty well worn out before, anyway." 

" Who were tbese men ? " I asked. 

" I don't know that," answered Daley. " When they 
saw what they had done they stepped it in double-quick 
time. Not that it would have mattered much to the old 
gal if they had been stopped. You could see by their 
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cut that they were only labourers, and out of work at 
that. I don't suppose you would have shaken a shilling 
out of the lot of 'em if you had hung them up by the heels." 

This answer of Daley's having disposed of any hope 
that I had entertained of its being" possible to obtain 
compensation for this poor woman, I turned to her and 
asked, " What do you purpose doing ? " 

" I hardly know," she answered. " If I had the 
money — which I haven't — to hire another donkey or 
pony for the day, I don't know where I could get one at 
once, and time is the great thing with me, as my custo- 
mer is out of stock. If I had any one to mind the cart 
while I was away, I would borrow a sack and carry him 
as many bundles as I could for him to be going on with." 

I was debating with myself whether or not I should 
volunteer to mount guard over the cart, when Daley, 
who it would appear had been consulting with his mates, 
came forward and asked, " Where is the load for ? " 

In reply the woman named a street a mile and a half 
distant. 

" Oh, then that settles it," exclaimed Daley. " We can 
do that little bit, and think it play. We'll draw it for you. 
If four of us ain't more'n one donkey power it's a pity." 

" I can't pay you," the woman said quickly. 

" I wish for your own sake you could," he answered, 
smiling ; " but we know you can't, and we don't want you 
to. We are out of work and hard up, it is true, and we 
shouldn't care to work for nothing in a general way ; but 
we're not such a poor-hearted lot as not to be good to 
take on such a job as this free gratis ; so here goes." 

As he finished speaking, he began to unbuckle the 
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harness from the dead donkey, and when he had loosed 
it placed it on top of the wood in the cart. Then, join- 
ing in the ripple of laughter among the bystanders, he put 
himself in the shafts, while three of his mates took their 
station behind, and, with the woman acting as guide, and 
amid the cheers of the now admiring crowd, they set off. 

" Who is she ? " I asked a middle-aged man, who was 
walking in the same direction as myself when the crowd 
dispersed. 

" Mrs. Bundlewood," he answered ; and he uttered the 
name with a chuckle that would have told, if the strange- 
ness of the name had not, that it was a nickname. 

" That is not her proper name, of course ? " I remarked. 

" Well, no ; Mrs. G is her right name," he an- 
swered ; u but she is mostly spoken of, and for the matter 
of that spoken to, as Mrs. Bundlewood. There is no 
offence meant and none taken. She is in the firewood 
trade on her own account, though in a very small way, 
as you may guess from her poverty-pinched look ; and it 
is the pinch of poverty, mind you, that brings her to be 
as she is, for a more sober or more hard-working woman 
there could scarcely be. She doesn't just buy the bundles 
ready-made to sell again ; that on a small scale is a worse 
business than even hers. She does the actual work, buys 
the wood in lengths, and chops it herself; she and her 
children between them do the bundling and tying, and 
she looks out the customers and delivers the goods. One 
way and another, she is hard at it almost day and night, 
and all for a bare crust and a bare shelter, and to be as 
you saw her. The little people haven't any chance now- 
a-days against the big yards with their steam machinery 
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and all the rest of it. Not only that, the little people 
have to sell at hardly any profit, because the shopkeepers 
know that it is a case of must with them, and they grind 
them down according." 

" It is a curious trade for a widow woman to have taken 
to," I observed. 

" She ain't a widow," said my informant promptly, 
" she's worse'; she has got a sick husband as well as her 
children and herself to support. And she didn't so much 
take to the trade as the trade take to her, as you may 
say. When she married her husband had a yard of his 
own, and had every prospect of doing well ; but it wasn't 
to be. One day he fell from the top of a timber-stack, 
and coming down on his head injured his brain. Ever 
since that he has been subject to fits, and not quite right 
in his mind. While he was ill she tried to carry on the 
yard, but what with trouble at home, and some of those 
she had to trust cheating her, the business slipped through 
her hands. By that time she had got into the groove of 
the trade. It was the only thing she had got at her 
finger-ends to keep her family by, and she has kept them 
by it for years — such a keep as it is. And now, poor 
thing, she will have a harder job than ever to keep the wolf 
from the door. So far she has always managed to keep a 
cart, now I expect she will have to take to a hand-barrow." 

This latter expectation was realised, for a fortnight 
later I met Mrs. G in the street drawing a hand- 
barrow filled with wood. " You have not got another 
donkey yet, I see," I said, going up to her. 

" No, I have had to give up the cart," she answered, 
putting down the barrow as if glad of an excuse for taking 
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a rest. " Still I don't know that I shall be any the worse 
off/' she went on, smiling ; " in fact, I shouldn't wonder 
if in the long run I came to be all the better off for what 
has happened, though it did seem a dreadful misfortune 
at the time. Things have turned out better than I could 
have expected ; I find they very often do — I have great 
trust in that way; if I hadn't have had I would have 
never got through my trouble. I have gone in for a line 
of trade that the barrow will suit. I am working up a 
connection among the small general shops, for I find they 
don't object, as the larger shops would, to my doing a bit 
of private trade as well, so long as I don't sell less than 
a hundred bundles at a time to a private customer. You 
see the hundred-bundle customers don't interfere with 
the small general people. Theirs are mostly one-bundle 
customers, and often enough two of them will go shares 
at that* I have seen two such before now actually 
counting the sticks in a bundle so as to share fair. In 
fact, it's a saying with me that if you are poor and wish to 
be honest, you must count your sticks to make ends meet." 

" I am very pleased to see you hopeful," I said. 

" Well, I am hopeful," she answered, " and thankful 
too, as I consider I have reason to. be, though there are 
those who would persuade me that I haven't. I have 
seen better days, and had more of the downs than the 
ups of life, but through all the Lord has been very good 
to me. He has always given me strength either to bear 
or overcome my trouble. I have found, as the hymn 
says, that 

{ Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face.' 
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So it has been with my last trouble. I'm doing less 
business than I used to do, but then the private trade is 
more profitable, and I have got a number of private cus- 
tomers already, and am in hopes of getting more." 

" I might be able to get you a few," I said. " I will try, 
any way ; if I succeed, where shall I bring the orders to ? " 

In reply she gave me her address, and expressed her 
thanks, and then taking up her barrow again, proceeded 
briskly upon her journey. 

By means of a little canvassing among personal friends 
I was, in the course of a few days, able to give Mrs. 
Bundlewood what was for her a considerable order, and 
in that and other connections I subsequently saw a good 
deal of her both at home and abroad. 

Her home, as might be expected, was a poor one. It 
was in one of a row of four-roomed houses in a " low " 
quarter of the district, and exhibited the cheerless, com- 
fortless appearance generally characteristic of homes in 
which the woman has to play the part of breadwinner 
instead of that of housewife. One room of the house 
was let to a lodger, a second was supposed to be the 
workshop proper, though in practice the work had a habit 
of overflowing into the other two rooms, a circumstance 
which was the less noticeable by reason of the fact that 
the rooms were very scantily furnished in other respects. 

It was chiefly in the evening and early morning that 
Mrs. Bundlewood was to be found working indoors. 
After being out all day with her barrow she would come 
home, and having partaken of a more simple than 
nourishing tea-dinner, consisting of a cup of tea or coffee 
and a slice or two of bread and dripping, she would go 
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to her wood-chopping, and keep at it till far on in the 
night. The chopping is the heaviest part of the firewood 
work. The lighter operations of " piling," " bundling," 
and " tying " were performed by the three children of 
the family. While mother and children were working, 
the father would be, as I once heard it put by a neigh- 
bour of his, " buzzing about all over the shop," constantly 
getting in the way of the workers and retarding their 
progress, though evidently under the pleasing delusion 
that he was managing and directing the business, and 
that without his guidance and authority the " hands " 
would be altogether at a loss. Patient and long-suffering 
in this as in other matters, the wife good-naturedly 
humours him ; and she has her reward, for at these 
times he is happy and self-satisfied. 

The life of this poor woman has been, and is, chiefly 
one of toiling and sorrowing, but its hardships have 
wrought no bitterness of spirit in her. Her simple 
faith, that everything is ordered for the best, though we 
may not be able to see it, is a sustaining power to her ; 
and it is in no pharisaical spirit that she finds comfort in 
the belief that we cannot all have our good things in 
this life. In winter's rain and mire, in summer's heat 
and dust, Mrs. Bundlewood may be seen trudging con- 
tentedly through the streets with her barrow, as unheroic- 
looking a figure as the passers-by are likely to set eyes 
upon. And yet the woman is a true heroine, one who 
would have an indisputable claim to rank among the 
decorated were there a Victoria Cross for valour in that 
dread and dreary battle of life — the battle with the 
pinch of poverty. 
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V. 

"MITEY." 

In those parts of the great metropolitan cemeteries in which 
the poor are laid to rest, when their life's hard battle 
with poverty is over, there are no " storied urns or ani- 
mated busts" to tell who sleeps below, or to help to 
make the place of burial in any degree a show-place. 
These parts generally lie well back from the trim walks, 
and, viewed from a distance, and by contrast with the 
" first-class ground " with its bravery of monumental 
masonry and gilded inscription, they present a somewhat 
desolate and neglected appearance. But a nearer inspec- 
tion will show that the poor are not careless or neglectful 
of their dead. 

The close-lying coffin-shaped mounds of earth which 
mark the sites of the graves have many of them flowers 
or evergreen shrubs planted upon them ; some have been 
more or less successfully turfed ; while others have been 
set out with initials or emblems traced in pebbles or 
shells. Simple memorials certainly, but the work of 
loving hands and tributes of loving hearts. One such 
grave in the cemetery of my district attracts some- 
what special attention, by reason of the fact that in 
addition to being thickly set with " sweet williams " and 

other old-fashioned flowers, it is marked by a home-made 
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slab-wood head-board. On this is carved in rude capitals 
the word "Mitey," and under that is written in rough 
uneven lettering the text, " Is it well with the child ? 
It is well." 

This was not the work of any one akin to the child 
whose grave it marked. Her short life's history was 
so far singular that it afforded a strongly contrasted 
experience — an experience on the one hand of indivi- 
dual brutality where love should have been, and, on the 
other hand, of that practical self-sacrificing kindness of 
the poor to the poor, which never fails even among those 
who are themselves suffering the direst pinch of poverty. 

On entering one of the poorest streets of my district 
one morning, I could see that the women were " up in 
arms." They were talking together in groups ; and, 
going up to the first of these, I inquired the cause of the 
commotion. 

" Why," answered one of the women, " that brute 
Birch has took himself off and deserted that poor little 
mite of a girl of his — a child only eight years old, and a 
gentle little mortal as you'd a' thought any father would 
have been fond of and cared for. They say he broke his 
wife's heart, and it is certain he has pretty well broken 
the heart of the child, young as she is. It wasn't so 
much his beating her, though he did that cruel at times 
when he happened to be in drink or out of temper, it was 
the way he more than half-starved her, and never had a 
kind word for her, and let her see — for even a child of 
eight can see that sort of thing fast enough — that he 
would be glad to be rid of her." 

" Where is the child ? " I asked. 
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" With old Mrs. James," the woman answered. " Birch 
lodged with her, and he has not only left /the little girl 
on her hands, but gone away owing her eight weeks' 
rent. That was what sent him off, she was pressing 
him to pay up. You see it was not a case of couldn't 
pay, but wouldn't. Though through his own fault he 
hadn't regular work, he spent a good deal more in drink 
every week than would have paid his rent." 

I knew the old Mrs. James referred to : she was sixty 
years of age, and her husband, who was considerably 
older, was a permanent invalid, and on that account they 
were allowed 2s. 6d. a week by the parish. The wife 
worked at the shirt trade when she could get work to do 
in competition with younger hands ; but her earnings 
were very small, as her eyesight was failing her. The 
old couple had a son thirty years of age living with them, 
a steady, sober fellow, who shared his earnings with his 
parents when he was in work. But he was only a cas'alty 
labourer, poorly paid when in work, and often out of em- 
ployment, as I happened to know was the case with him 
at this particular juncture. They were a quiet, self- 
respecting family, not given to " making a song " about 
their poverty, and often having to live for days or even 
weeks at a stretch upon a cup of weak tea and a crust 
of bread twice a day. Remembering all this, I remarked 
to the woman with whom I had been speaking — 

"Well, Mrs. James can't keep the child, but if the 
father is the heartless scoundrel you describe him as 
being, he has done the little girl a service by deserting 
her. She will be better cared for in the Union schools 
than she has probably ever been before." 

E 
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" That is right enough," said the woman ; " if it was 
only a question of her going to the Union, we wouldn't 
be putting ourselves out of the way ; we would all 
say, ' And a good job too/ But, more's the pity, it is a 
question of her being sent back to her beautiful father. 
Though he has run away from Mrs. James, he is hanging 
about the district. Directly the child was put on the 
parish the guardians would have him hunted up ; he 
would have to pay for the expense they had been put to, 
and to take the child back, and as he couldn't take it out 
of any one else, he would take it out of her for his having 
been brought to book. I dare say he would be cunning 
enough to keep himself out of the clutches of the law, 
but all the same he would make her poor little life a 
misery to her. That is what is troubling the poor old 
lady. Many a slice of bread she has pinched herself of 
to give to the child, and many a beating she has saved 
her from. She is very fond of the child, and the little 
girl is as fond of her granny, as she calls her, though 
she is no relation, as a child can be. All her cry now, 
poor little thing, is, ' Don't send me to father, granny ; 
I'm afraid to go to him. Do let me stay with you, and 
111 be such a good girl, and eat hardly anything, and I'll 
try to work for you.' And the old woman turns away 
with the tears in her eyes, and can't answer her. Of 
course she would be only too glad to keep her if she had 
the means, and the father would be only too pleased that 
she should, for he looks upon the child as a burden. But 
there, when you are as poor as the likes of us you can't 
do as your heart would wish. I suppose the end of it 
will be the poor little mite will have to go to the brute." 
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" Let us hope not," I said, and passed on to call upon 
Mrs. James, for I had become painfully interested in 
what I had been told. The old lady answered the door 
herself, and clinging to her apron was a little girl, a 
gentle fragile little creature, with regular, clear-cut 
features, and looking perhaps even paler than she was 
by reason of her raven-black hair and great dark be- 
seeching eyes. 

" This is the man Birch's child," I said ; and even as 
I mentioned the name an expression of mingled terror 
and entreaty came over the child's face, as, burying her 
head in the folds of the old woman's dress, she sobbed — 

" Oh, don't send me to father, granny." 

" No, no, my dear," answered the old woman sooth- 
ingly, and then, catching my signal, she added, " Go 
indoors, this gentleman wants to speak to me." The 
little one turned at once obediently but reluctantly, cast- 
ing an appealing look behind her as she went, and mur- 
muring once more — 

" Don't send me to father." 

" She appears to be dreadfully afraid of her father," I 
remarked when she was out of hearing. " Is he such a 
very bad man ? " 

" His pothouse companions would tell you," answered 
Mrs. James, " that he was a jolly good fellow, but for 
all that he really is a bad, cruel man. The child has 
good reason to be in terror at the idea of being handed 
over to him with no one to stand between them. Her 
case was bad enough here, though we all did what we 
could to protect her. The father not only never had a 
kind thought or a kind word for her, he kicked and 
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struck and starved her. Many an evening I have known 
him to come home and gorge himself on the best, and 
not give her a scrap, though, so far as he knew, she had 
not broken her fast all day." 

" I can understand your feeling in the matter," I said. 
" But what do you purpose doing ? " 

" I hardly know," she answered. " I love the little 
thing, and will be sorry to part with her ; but my wish 
is to act for her good. Do you think the guardians 
would take her without following up the father ? " 

" I am afraid not," I replied ; " it is their duty to take 
proceedings against parents who desert their children." 

" I know," she said, " and I suppose it is right that it 
should be so ; but it is often hard on the children, as it 
would be in this case-. Anything would be better for her 
than that she should be forced back upon her father. I 
am quite willing to give her shelter and a share of our 
crust, though she really needs better food ; and I don't 
see how I could find her in clothes." 

" I might be able to get you assistance in the matter 
of clothing," I said. 

" I shall be very glad if you can," she answered, " since 
for the present I can see nothing better for her than to 
keep her here. It would be a lesser evil than bringing 
the authorities down upon the father would be." 

I was about to say that, under all the circumstances 
of the case, I thought so too, but at that moment Mrs. 
James's son, who had been looking out for work, came 
back. He was a large- framed man, and naturally of a 
jovial cast of countenance, but at this time he had the 
gaunt, white-faced, hunger-pinched look that marks the 
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genuine labourer who has had a long " spell " out of 
employment. Nevertheless he came up smiling, and the 
mother, evidently reading good news in his face, ex- 
claimed, " What, luck at last, Jim ? " 

"Yes, mother," he answered; " and just in the nick 
of time, ain't it ? Got work to start to-morrow morning ; 
it is for a month certain, and may turn out a permanent 
job." 

The child had heard his voice, and came to the door 
again, the same expression of dread upon her face, the 
same piteous appeal upon her lips, " You won't send me 
to father, will you, Uncle Jim ? " 

tl No, my pretty," he answered cheerily ; " you shan't 
be sent to any one that don't want you, not while I am 
able to work and can get work to do." 

Then, for the first time, I saw a smile on the face of 
the child, as she took the labourer's great hand between 
her tiny palms, and glanced up in his face with a look of 
love and gratitude that must have amply repaid so kind- 
hearted a fellow as Uncle Jim evidently was. 

This proved to be a turning-point in the career of 
" Mitey," as from that time the child came to be gene- 
rally called in the street, the name being abbreviated from 
" poor little mite " and " poor little mitey," the pitying 
expressions that had previously been applied to her. If 
she had really been of their own flesh and blood, granny 
and Uncle Jim could not have dealt more kindly or 
self-sacrificingly with her, nor could the child have 
entertained a warmer affection for them. Their good 
deed seemed to bring a blessing with it. Uncle Jim's 
job did turn out to be a permanent one. Even so the 
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task of making ends meet was a " tight fit," as his wages 
were only 1 7s. a week, but " Mitey " was always the first 
person considered, and lacked no material comfort. 

The whole burden of the good work was not, however, 
permitted to fall upon the Jameses. Assistance was forth- 
coming in the matter of clothing the child, and a number 
of the women in the street would insist upon having " a 
finger in the pie." Some of them who, as washerwomen 
and charwomen, came in for occasional gifts of broken 
victuals, would always reserve a portion of any choice 
viands among the gifts for " Mitey." In the same way, 
if any special stroke of good fortune had befallen a 
family, and they were living on festival lines for a day or 
two, a share of the good things would be sent to " Mitey;" 
and in other ways substantial evidence of neighbourly 
good-will for the child was shown. 

Under this condition of things " Mitey " was very 
happy ; but her original delicacy of constitution and 
the hardships she had been subjected to in the bygone 
times had told their tale. It was palpable that she grew 
steadily weaker ; and after a time the women began to 
whisper pityingly, and with bated breath, " Poor little 
Mitey is not long for this world." Nor was she. As 
the pretty little face waxed thinner and whiter the great 
dark eyes appeared to grow larger, and became possessed 
of a dreamy far-away look that seemed to tell of " another 
world than ours." 

It was in the summer that I had first seen her ; as the 
cold weather set in she was confined to her bed a good deal, 
and it was at that time I saw most of her. Though she 
had been but seven years of age when left motherless, it 
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was evident from her childish prattle that the mother had 
made a confidant of her when the father had been out 
of the way. She had told her too, in a fashion suitable 
to a childish mind, of the Better Land, where sin and 
sorrow and suffering are unknown, where those who have 
sorrowfully parted here shall joyfully meet to part no 
more, and where the only Father is the heavenly one, 
who is Love. 

There had been no attempt to teach the child any- 
thing in the shape of technical theology or the niceties 
of creeds, but her faith was perfect, simple, clear, un- 
questioning, sufficing, and touching to witness. " Mother 
is waiting for me at the golden gates," she would some- 
times say ; u she told me she would, and I see her when 
I am asleep." €t I am so tired," she would wearily 
remark at other times, u so very tired here, but when the 
Lord Jesus takes me I shall ask Him to let me rest on 
His breast, and He will, and I shall never be tired again. 
Then I shall see the angels and mother with them, and I 
shall be with them too, and I shall watch and wait for 
granny and Uncle Jim as mother has for me, and when 
the Lord Jesus brings them we shall all be together for 
ever and ever ; and we shall be so happy, oh ! so happy, 
I can't tell yon." 

Some days she did not care for conversational talk, but 
would lie with half-shut eyes softly repeating to herself, 
u Gentle Jesus," or singing, as well as her weakened voice 
would permit, " I'd like to be an angel." She suffered 
little ; simply and almost imperceptibly faded away. 

On going into the street one afternoon, after having 
been absent from it for three or four days, I noticed the 
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blinds drawn in a number of the houses, and concluded 
that little ^Mitey" had received her call. Such was 
indeed the case. " Yes, she is dead," answered old Mrs. 
James when I asked the question ; lt she was almost an 
angel before — she is quite one now." 

And there really was an angelic look upon the little 
dead face. The wearied, longing expression had gone, 
the eyes with their far-off gaze were softly closed, the lips 
were gently and smilingly parted, and with her hands 
meekly crossed upon her breast, she looked unutterably 
calm and restful. 

When the. question of her burial came to be dis- 
cussed, it was suggested that now the parish authorities 
should be called in, as their " coming down " on the 
father could no longer harm the child. But " Uncle 
Jim " would not listen to this proposal. " No," he 
said emphatically; "it doesn't matter much, perhaps, 
but Mitey didn't trouble the parish in life, so she shall 
not in death. She shall not be buried as a pauper, 
if I have to live on one meal a day for the rest of my 
life to pay for her funeral myself." When his deter- 
mination became known, however, he was not allowed to 
bear all the expense himself. A subscription in aid was 
organised in the street. Sixpence was the highest sum 
given by any one subscriber, while in a number of 
instances the sum was only a penny. But even the 
latter sum was a material amount in proportion to the 
meanfe of the donors, and there was not a coin given that 
did not represent a heart's true charity. Nor was there 
one of the score or more of granny's neighbours who, 
with bowed heads and reverent air, stood round the 
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open grave as " Mitey " was lowered to her last earthly 
resting-place, but was a true mourner. And they (with, 
of course, granny and Uncle Jim) were the only mourners 
there. 

During the period of the child's illness some of 
the men of the street occasionally i€ ran against " the 
father, and acquainted him with the fact of the illness. 
He was likewise informed of the death of his little 
daughter, but he never came to inquire after the child 
or sought to attend her funeral. He still cumbers the 
earth, but, hardened ruffian as he is, he shrinks from the 
sight and slinks from the path of any of those who knew 
his child and her history. By thus keeping out of sight 
he will pass out of mind ; and it is well that it should 
be so, for he was the one jarring chord in the story of 
" Mitey's " life and death. 

But the child is not forgotten. Her grave and her 
memory are alike kept green. It need scarcely be said 
that it was Uncle Jim who put the head-board to her 
grave. " I knew," he said, speaking on this point, " that 
there would be others who had known her beside mother 
and me, others who had little ones of their own laid to 
rest in the same cemetery, who would like sometimes to 
look upon ' Mitey's ' grave. For that reason I said to 
myself the grave should be marked, so I put the cross 
upon it, with just the one word ' Mitey ' on it, in the 
first place. Looking at it so, however, it struck me as 
showing bare. It ought to have a verse on it, I thought ; 
and, having no head for that sort of thing, I went to a 
printer's who did mourning-cards, and to a monumental 
mason. They both showed me lots of verses, but they 
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all, somehow, seemed to me too grand and flowery for 
our little maid. Then I spoke to an old fellow-workman, 
who is a great chapel-goer and does a bit of open-air 
preaching, and says he to me — I remember his very 
words — 'No need to go to printers or masons; go to 
the Book. Go to your Bible, my boy. Search the Scrip- 
tures, and in them you will find not only everlasting life, 
but words of wisdom meet to every circumstance of life 
or death. I have had my partings here below, my occa- 
sions for meditations among the tombs, and one of the 
things I noticed was, that of all the memorial verses the 
plain Biblical ones were the best, spoke most of comfort 
and consolation.' Bearing in mind what my mate had 
said, when I went to the cemetery the following Sunday 
I took a turn about the first-class ground, looking out 
for inscriptions taken from the Bible, and I saw the one 
I took on a swell tombstone. I thought to myself, if 
it is well with any child, it is well with 'Mitey,' and 
so I placed it over her." 

And not only to Uncle Jim, but to others who knew 
her, and, despite of their own bitter poverty, were kind 
to her, the remembrance of " Mitey " is an influence for 
good. 
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VI. 
"BOO KEY." 

" Do you believe that one good turn deserves another ? " 

The question was addressed to me by a labouring man 
carrying his right hand in a sling. Though the day was 
piercingly cold, he was very poorly clad, and looked both 
cold and hunger-pinched. 1 had noticed him approach- 
ing with an evident intention of speaking to me, and had 
quite expected what, during the inclement weather then 
prevailing, I had come to regard as the usual question, 
namely, whether I had got " such a thing " as a relief 
ticket of any kind to give away. I was a little taken 
aback by the unusual character of the question that was 
put to me, so that it was only after a moment's hesitation 
that I answered — 

" Well, yes, in a general way I do believe one good 
turn deserves another." 

" Ah, I thought you would think so," said the man, 
" so- you won't blame me for speaking to you, even if 
nothing comes of it. I owe Bookey Bishop a good turn, 
and as I can't pay him myself, for it is a case of all in 
the downs with me at present, I felt bound to speak to 
some one that might be willing to help him — you know 
Bookey ? " he concluded questioningly. 

" I know him by sight," I answered, " and have heard 
him holding forth occasionally." 

77 
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" You mustn't be too hard on him over that," put in 
the labourer quickly ; " his bark is worse than his bite ; 
not, mind you, but what there is a lot of truth in what 
he says. But he wouldn't harm anybody, either rich or 
poor. A kinder-hearted old fellow don't live ; and, in 
fact, it was his kindness to me and mine that brought 
him into the dreadfully low water he is in. I had a 
little girl lying ill, and the doctor ordered her nourish- 
ment ; but being out of work, I could not get nourish- 
ment for her, and she was pining away. Well, Bookey 
he hears of this, and he comes and sees the poor little 
mite, and he gives my wife five shillings out of his stock- 
money, saying that I can pay him when I get something 
to do, and that he will work short a bit till then. Three 
days afterwards I did get a job, and one of the first 
things I meant to do was to pay the old man, but I had 
not been to work an hour wheii I got my hand smashed, 
and had to be brought home. This put us in a worse fix 
than ever ; and Bookey he comes forward again as the 
friend in need ; and, to make a long story short, he 
stripped himself of stock-money helping us. He said he 
would get a job of work at something till he could put 
money together again, but just then this spell of cold 
weather set in, and out-door work was not to be had. I 
have been forced at last to apply to the parish, but Bookey 
'won't do that ; he keeps himself to himself, and tries to 
put a good face on things ; says he will rub along somehow, 
and will be all right when the weather breaks and work 
stirs, and all that. As a matter of fact he must be 
starving, and I thought that if you would call upon him 
— as of your own accord, for he would be down upon me 
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if he knew I had spoken about him — yon might be able 
to help him. Yon may take my word for it, yon would 
find his a deserving case, whatever outsiders may think 
of his spouting a bit." 

" It is not a question of his being a spouter, but of 
his being in need," I answered. " I know where he 
lives. I shall be that way later in the day. and will give 
him a call." 

The man popularly known in my district as Bookey 
Bishop was a fish-hawker of the humbler kind. He had 
a morning " round " in a very poor quarter and an even- 
ing " pitch "at a certain street corner of that quarter. 
Like most other traders of the " gutter merchant " type, 
Bookey could " patter," but his powers of talk went con- 
siderably beyond mere trade " patter." He was some- 
thing of an orator, and among his own class was regarded 
as something of an oracle also. He spoke at local out- 
door meetings of the unemployed, and was wont to 
improve the occasion at other times if opportunity offered. 

His language, though decidedly strong, was never coarse 
or slangy. His hearers accounted it " book English," 
and hence his sobriquet of " Bookey." In a general way 
he would have been set down as a socialist, not to say 
a revolutionist. The usual theme of his discourses was 
the contrast between rich and poor. He took up his 
parable against the rich, was given to dwell with a grim 
satisfaction upon the figure — and the application thereof 
—of the difficulty of a camel passing through a needle's 
eye, and he would make much of the saying that the 
rich have their good things in this life. For those of 
the rich who considered not the poor, who took up the 
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attitude that they were not their brothers' keepers, and 
applied the text, " The poor always ye have with you," as 
a justification for a selfish indifference — for these Bookey 
was given to prophesy evil things ; a good (or bad) time 
coming when they would be, as he put it, " smitten hip 
and thigh, from Dan to Beersheba." 

In his way, and among the classes who attended such 
meetings as he addressed, Bookey was regarded as an 
effective and " fetching " speaker. The common opinion 
was that, if he had been a self-seeker, he could have done 
a great deal better for himself as a professional spouter 
than he did as a fish-hawker. But Bookey was too honest 
and earnest to make a trade of the advocacy of the cause of 
the poor. Prejudiced and bitter and unconsciously unjust 
he might be, but when he spoke of and for the poor he 
spoke out of the fulness of the heart and with the 
wisdom, or at any rate the knowledge, that comes of 
experience. 

When in the course of the afternoon I was passing 
along the street in which Bookey lived, and considering 
how I should open communication with him, I saw the 
man himself trotting and stamping up and down the 
pavement in front of the house in which he lodged. 
Whether he was as old as he looked I did not know, 
but he looked fully sixty years of age. He was tall and 
thin, with a stooping gait and a careworn, intelligent- 
looking face. He was the first to speak as I came up 
to him. 

" I'm taking a constitutional," he remarked in a tone 
of explanation — " a poor man's constitutional. The 
artists of the pavement write, ' Hunger is a sharp thorn ; ' 
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but my experience — and I have tried both — is that cold 
is a sharper. Want of bread wouldn't have driven me 
out in this fashion, but want of firing has." 

" I have not got a coal ticket with me." 

" I am sorry you should think I was ' spelling ' for a 
coal ticket," he interrupted ; " if such an idea had 
occurred to me, I should have asked for it straightfor- 
wardly." 

" I quite believe that," I answered ; " but what I was 
going to say was that I would like to have a little talk 
with you indoors, if you don't object ; and as we can't 
well be without a fire on a day like this, I would order a 
sack of coals and some wood at the coal-shed here." 

" Well," he said, after a moment's hesitation, " I hope 
I wouldn't allow myself to be even frost-bitten out of a 
reasonable feeling of independence ; but I don't wish to 
appear either Quixotic or ungrateful, and I think I would 
be both to refuse a gift offered as you offer this, for, of 
course, it is not of a fire for yourself, but of making a 
gift to me, that you are thinking." 

" Let us get the coal," I said ; and without further 
speech we walked on together to the coal-shed, from 
which, accompanied by a man wheeling the coals, we 
proceeded to Bookey's lodgings. He occupied a single 
upstairs back room in a house in which every room save 
his was let to a family. Glancing round the apartment 
while Bookey was laying the fire, I saw that, save for a 
scanty bundle of bedding in a corner and half-a-dozen 
ragged volumes standing on top of a sideboard cupboard, 
it was absolutely destitute of furniture. 

" I cannot ask you to sit down," Bookey remarked ; 

F 
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" I have been compelled, metaphorically speaking, to eat 
my table and chair, and the fish-box that served me as 
a seat later has had to go as firing." 

"You have managed to save your library," I said, 
scanning the titles of the books, which consisted of a 
Bible, a shilling Shakespeare, Burns's poems, an old 
volume of Wordsworth, an odd volume of Crabbe, and 
cheap editions of Carlyle's " Past and Present " and 
" Latter-Day Pamphlets." 

" Yes," Bookey replied ; " their poverty— of course I 
mean their material poverty, their coverleSs, soiled, dog- 
eared condition — was their protection. As books they 
were unsaleable, and as waste paper they would scarcely 
have brought the price of a meal or a fire. I know a 
good deal of their contents by heart, or else, apart from 
that, they are sealed books to me for the present. I 
cannot read without glasses, and my spectacles, being 
among my few pawnable possessions, are for the time 
being deposited as material guarantee for a loan of six- 
pence. A man must be poor indeed now-a-days," he 
went on, " if he cannot become possessed of a few good 
books if his desire is in that direction. I obtained mine 
by barter with the street-barrow class of second-hand 
booksellers. I got the Shakespeare for a smoked haddock, 
and the Carlyles and the poetry in one transaction for 
an assorted lot of three mackerel, two bloaters, and a 
pair of kippered herrings." 

" An exchange of food for the body for food for the 
mind," I remarked. 

" Just so," he said, " and a mutually fair and profitable 
exchange, for the fish did not cost me much, and the 
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books were certainly cheap literature, for they formed 
part of a parcel that the dealer had purchased by weight 
at three-halfpence per pound." 

"I have heard how you came to be without stock- 
money," was my next observation. " It was very generous 
of you." 

" But very unwise, I suppose you think ? " he said. 

" Well, not very worldly-wise, perhaps," I replied ; 
" but I am not speaking to blame you." 

"Nor do I blame myself," he said quietly. "At the 
time I did not realise how disastrous to myself the result 
would be ; but even with that knowledge, if the thing 
were to do again, I would do it ; their need was greater 
than mine. I shall get over it," he continued, with a 
faint smile. " When the weather breaks I dare say I 
shall be able to find some employment, and then, by 
living close, I shall be able to scrape a little stock-money 
together. I don't suppose I would have any great diffi- 
culty in getting my customers back again. In a matter 
of that kind the poor have a stronger sense of abstract 
justice than the rich." 

" I am afraid you do not credit the rich with many 
virtues, either abstract or concrete." 

" I would not wilfully do the rich an injustice," he 
answered, speaking in slow, deliberate tones. " I know 
that there are numbers of them who individually do all 
that in them lies to bridge the gulf that separates the 
rich and poor, who to that end give not only money, but 
.time and energy, and sympathy also. But, however 
numerous these may be absolutely, they are, relatively 
speaking, the exceptions. That their number is increas- 
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ing I believe, and that they may prove to be pioneers is 
my daily prayer — for the sake of the rich as well as for 
the sake of the poor. The rich, as a body, do not con- 
sider the poor as a body. If they did there would 
not be this pitiless night, as you know there will be, 
thousands homeless near a thousand homes. Nor would 
there be — a worse thing perhaps — tens of thousands 
herded together in such homes as make the word a 
mockery — homes so-called that make decency of life 
impossible, and rob even death of its dignity. The rich 
do not understand the poor, do not seek to understand 
them," the old man went on, beginning to pace the room 
excitedly, " and in their ignorance and indifference they 
add insult to injury and breed bitterness of spirit. It 
is in the ranks of the rich that the latter-day Pharisees 
are chiefly to be found. These, when the poor need 
help, give them platitudes. They preach patience to 
them, tell a man who is starving — nay, we will say 
nothing of that — but tell a man who sees his wife and 
children starving that he must be patient. They would 
have the poor believe that the existing state of things is 
all for the best in the end. I have even heard some 
amongst them pervert the message of the Master by 
unctuously applying to the poor and their sufferings the 
text, 'Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.' There 
needs not to preach patience to the poor ; their patient 
long-suffering is a thing to marvel at ; but it may not 
endure for ever. If a day comes when the poor cease to 
possess themselves with patience, it will be a day of 
reckoning for the rich. I do not speak thus from any 
merely personal feeling of bitterness. Until the last 
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week or so I have never known what I would now con- 
sider any extremity of poverty. I could have been happy 
in my own state but for the unregarded misery I saw 
around me ; I have come to realise practically and 
literally and thankfully that man wants but little here 
below." 

As he at length paused for breath, and stood with eyes 
sparkling and countenance aglow with excitement, he 
might have served a painter for a study of "an old man 
eloquent." As no purpose was for the moment to be 
served by continuing a general discussion upon the 
terrible problem of poverty, I sought to give a new 
direction to the conversation by saying questioningly, 
" You were not always a poor fish-hawker ? " 

" No," he answered, his face relaxing into a smile, as 
he noticed I was observing him somewhat curiously, 
" but, like the needy knife-grinder, I have no story to 
tell. I was the only son of a rich tradesman in one of 
our large manufacturing centres. I inherited his busi- 
ness, but not his business capacity. I lacked, from a 
trader's point of view, tact and energy. Moreover, I 
was troubled with scruples as to the honesty or morality 
of certain practices of the particular trade to which I 
was called. I was a reader, and dreamer of dreams ; I 
meddled in my small way with large social questions, and 
tried to put into practice little theories of my own. As 
I did not attend to my business with the singleness of 
purpose necessary to success, it — rightly enough — began 
to pass away from me. It gravitated to traders in the 
same line who had tact and energy, and had not scruples 
concerning anything that was a ' custom of the trade/ 
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Indeed, there were some among them who had not scruples 
even concerning things that were not customs of the trade, 
men to whom an unjust balance was not an abomination 
— unless it was found out — men who were, nevertheless, 
accounted highly respectable, who went to church, and 
did their alms in public, who, as Hood puts it — 

* Gave to the poor at the temple door, 
But robbed them overnight.' 

When the business had wholly passed from my hands 
I left my native town and came to London, where, after 
a variety of commonplace experiences and misadventures, 
I at last found my level as a street fish-hawker. As to 
my single self, I could, as I said just now, be happy in 
that condition. With a fire in the grate, a loaf in the 
cupboard, and a good book to read, I can feel my wants 
supplied. But no man with a heart to feel and a brain 
to think could live as long and as intimately among the 
poor as I have done and think only of his single self; 
he would not Le a man if he could. Whether I shall 
remain a fish-hawker or have once more to make some 
new departure in my way of ltfe will depend," he con- 
cluded, " upon whether I can raise stock-money again 
within a reasonable time." 

" How much — or, perhaps I ought to say, how little 
— in the way of stock-money would enable you to make 
a fresh start ? " 

" I could make a beginning with ten or twelve shil- 
lings," he answered. 

" I think I might get you that amount — by way of a 
loan," I added quickly, seeing that he was about to say 
something in the way of refusal. 
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" I have no security to offer," lie said, shaking his 
head. "As I remarked before, I don't wish to be 
Quixotic, but I do wish to be honest, not only for my 
own conscience' sake, but because I would not willingly 
risk doing anything of a character that might tend to 
harden the hearts of others against the poor. And for 
a man like me to fail to repay a loan granted from charit- 
able considerations would have that tendency." 

I hastened to assure him that, in any case, his honesty 
of purpose would not be doubted, and after a good deal 
of persuasion he was induced to accept the loan of an 
amount sufficient to give him an effective start in busi- 
ness, and redeem from the pawnbrokers his few " belong- 
ings." His belief that his old customers would come 
back to him was fully justified.. He repaid the loan 
rapidly and to the uttermost farthing, and refused to 
accept any further assistance, though, characteristically 
enough, when the labourer whom he had served in his 
hour of need got into work again and offered to repay 
him, he refused to receive the money. 

Bookey is usually spoken of as a " bit of a character," 
and from what has been told of him here I think it will 
be agreed that he deserved that description. He was a 
truly curiously blended character. Often bitter of speech, 
he was always tender of heart, and amid the most sordid 
surroundings he consistently lived up to a high ideal. 
His voice is still among the voices — happily growing 
more and more numerous — ^that are crying in the wilder- 
ness over the wants of the poor. 

As he said of himself, he is at times a dreamer of 
dreams. His views of the possibilities of social regene- 
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ration would in a general way be regarded as Utopian, 
as quite " outside the range of practical politics/' Never- 
theless they are high views, and, so far as he is concerned, 
nobly held. ' He is "poor and content," and therefore 
"rich enough." 

It is for those among whom his lot has been cast that 
he broods and speaks and makes sacrifices. On their 
behalf he is an enthusiast; and he has the faith of his 
enthusiasm. The axioms of the practical politicians and 
political economists notwithstanding, he believes that 
even now we are coming within measurable distance of a 
time when the poor, though still always with us, will be 
greatly more considered than heretofore — a time when 
they will no longer be condemned to eat the bread of 
tears all the days of their lives. 
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VII. 
"HARD ON THE CHILDREN. 1 ' 

One cold and rainy winter's morning, while passing along 
a main thoroughfare lying about a mile from my district, 
I observed two children — a boy and a girl — who were, to 
use an official phrase, " apparently wandering." The girl 
looked about eleven years of age, the boy a year or two 
younger, and a striking similarity of feature proclaimed 
them brother and sister. They were wretchedly ill-clad 
and booted. At best their clothing would have been 
a very inefficient protection against the cold, and now the 
miserable garments were wet through, while the broken 
and burst boots were so soddened as to be mere in- 
jurious damp-traps. The children seemed to accept the 
situation in the spirit of the saying that those who are 
down need fear no fall — that they were as wet and cold 
as they could be, and therefore had nothing further to 
fear or suffer in that respect. At any rate, they made 
no effort to avoid the rain ; did not seek to shelter, or 
hurry on as did the comfortably-clad folks, who, heads 
down and umbrellas up, passed them by unnoticingly. 
Hand in hand they sauntered along in an aimless kind 
of fashion, pausing every now and again to look in at 
shop windows, especially those windows in which food 
was displayed. 

" The old story," I said to myself, as I watched the 
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wretched little creatures ; children sent out to " scratch 
for themselves " — and for some worthless parent Some 
parent, my further thought ran, who "knows his (or 
her) book ; " who knows that there is a mute eloquence 
of beggary more powerful than words, and safer. The 
children did not in verbal fashion, or in a legal sense, 
" solicit alms," but their sunken, hunger-blanched faces, 
and the wolfish glare in their eyes as they gazed at 
the unattainable food, spoke trumpet-tongued for them. 
Whatever the parents might be, it was but too painfully 
evident that the children were famishing, and there could 
be no harm, I argued with myself, no mistaken " pro- 
miscuous charity," in giving them food, so long as I saw 
that they ate it. Availing myself of the opportunity 
afforded by their coming to a stand at the window of a 
quiet coffee-house, I went up to them, and invited them 
to come within and have something to eat. The invita- 
tion was given and accepted, and " no questions asked." 
In dealing with hungry waifs it is the best policy — 
to put it on no higher ground — to feed them first and 
question them afterwards. 

When the children had been thawed, so to speak, by a 
good meal, and a good " warm," I proceeded to try to 
learn something about them. " They had not been sent 
out to beg," they strongly asserted ; " they had been sent 
to try to borrow a shilling from an old neighbour of their 
mother's, but had not succeeded in their mission, the 
husband of the woman having fallen out of work." Their 

name, they said, was F , and in reply to the question, 

" Where do you live ? " the girl rather astonished me 
by naming an address in my own district. 
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" You have not been there long," I said, looking at 
her somewhat doubtingly. 

" No, only five weeks," she promptly answered. 

" And where did you live before ? " I asked, still in a 
strain of cross-examination. 

" We came out of the union," was the answer given 
after a momentary hesitation ; "we were in the schools, 
and mother was in the infirmary." 

"What about your father?" I questioned. "Is he 
dead ? " 

" No ; he isn't dead," was the reply ; (i but he has run 
away from us, and that is why we had to go into the 
workhouse — that and mother not being able to work 
through having a bad leg." 

IC But she is better, and able to work now ? " I put in. 

" No, she isn't," said the girl, with a grave shake of 
the head ; " her leg is as bad as ever." 

As it is not the custom even in workhouse infirmaries 
to turn out patients who are " as bad as ever," it at once 
occurred to me that, assuming the girl's statement to be 
true, there must be " something behind " it. As, how- 
ever, such a something would probably be of a painful 
character, I hesitated about questioning the child further. 
But the perceptive faculties of the girl were, as is often 
the case with the children of the poor, keen beyond her 
years. She noticed my hesitation and divined its cause. 

" Oh, mother took her own discharge," she said. " She 
had heard as how father should say that he would have 
us out of the school and take us away, so that she should 
never see us again ; and to hinder that she took her dis- 
charge for us all." 
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The girl had throughout spoken with a certain degree 
of glibness, still it seemed to me that she had been tell- 
ing the truth. If she had not, if she had been coached 
to " stall off " inquiries by giving a false address, she was 
evidently too well tutored to allow herself to be " bowled 
out " by cross-examination. 

" I will call and see your mother," was all I said by 
way of concluding the interview ; " and now you and 
your brother had better go home." 

Later in the day I called at the address that the child 
had given me. The door was opened to me by the land- 
lady of the house, who, on my asking if a Mrs. F 

lived there, replied in the affirmative. 

" Can I see her ? " 

" I daresay you can," the landlady replied ; c: Til see." 

Without waiting for further parley she went upstairs, 
and presently re-appearing on the upper landing, called 
out, " Come up, please." Waiting for me, she ushered 
me into the room in which the F family were living. 

It was a fair-sized apartment, and to judge from the 
" smudged " face and arms of the girl I had seen in the 
morning there had been an attempt to " tidy it up." 
The effort had, however, been but very partially success- 
ful. The tidying had not included the free airing and 
the scrubbing, beyond the strength of a child to accom- 
plish, which alone can sweeten a tenement room. The 
general appearance of the place was markedly miserable 
and depressing, and its atmosphere distinctly malodorous. 
A ramshackle iron bedstead, a rickety table, and a couple 
of chairs " to match " — in the matter of ricketiness — 
constituted the furniture of the room. The boy I had 
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previously seen and a little girl of about five years of age 
were crouching over a small cinder fire, while the elder 
girl, to whom was evidently assigned the role of " little 
mother," stood with the landlady at the foot of the bed 
upon which the mother of the children was lying. 

The sick woman had turned her face towards the 
door as I came in, and a dreadfully worn and haggard face 
it was, though the most noticeable thing about it at the 
moment was the hunted expression upon it. 

" She is a bit upset," the landlady explained ; " she 
had got into her head that you must be some one coming 
to try to force her into the union again." 

" I have no power to do that," I said, addressing 
myself to the mother ; " and, generally speaking, would 
have no wish to do anything of the kind. As a rule, I 
would much rather help to keep a person out of the 
union than to force them into it; but seeing how ill 
you are and the condition of your children, it seems to 
me that in your case it was a serious mistake to discharge 
vourself from the union." 

"My husband would have taken my children away 
from me if I hadn't," she answered. 

" If, as I gather, he had no home to take the children 
to," I said, " the guardians would not have allowed him 
to remove them from their custodv." 

" That may be the law," the woman retorted; "but 
it is when you want to go upon the parish, not when 
you want to take any one off it, that the guardians are 
so particular." 

" There may be something in that," I assented ; " but 
in any case your husband would not have attempted to 
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get possession of the children. As you had become 
' chargeable/ there would be a warrant out for him, and 
if he had presented himself at the relieving office to 
claim the discharge of the children he would have been 
arrested." 

" Yes, I have heard all this since I have been out," 
the woman answered ; " and perhaps if I had known it 
and believed it before, I would not have come out of the 
house ; but being out, I won't go in again." 

" It is hard upon the children," I remarked, shaking 
my head. 

" It is, poor little things," she answered, and her voice 
and manner, which up to this point had been almost 
fierce, suddenly softened, and she began ta cry. " I 
don't mean to be hard on them," she went on, " and I 
try to comfort myself by thinking that it may not be as 
hard as it looks. They don't want to be parted from me 
any more than I do from them, and if I went into the 
union to-morrow they would be taken from me at the 
infirmary gates. I am doing my best for them — it is a 
very poor best, I know ; but if I can hold on until I can 
get about again, I shall be able to manage without help 
from either parish or husband." 

" But how are you managing in the meantime ? " I 
inquired. 

" Well, old neighbours that I have sent to have helped 
me a bit," she answered. " Then some of my neighbours 
hereabout send us a little food when they can spare it, 
and my girl has to housekeep as well as she can." 

"Are you having no out-relief?" 

" Not now ; they gave me a little for a fortnight, and 
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then they stopped it, thinking to force me into the house 
again in that way. But they won't," she added, her voice 
and manner once more becoming vehement. " There is 
no law by which they can drag me to the workhouse ; 
and I would not go without being dragged — I would die 
in the street first." 

"But the children ? " I said again, and this time she 
made no answer. 

That, for the time being, the woman's resolve not to 
enter the house again was immovable was evident. No 
doubt she loved her children in a passionate unreason- 
ing fashion, but her love was not of the higher type that 
endureth all things — that is capable of self-sacrifice. 
She was ready to suffer herself rather than accept 
" indoor " relief upon the only conditions upon which it 
would be granted ; but she was reckless that by her 
action the children should suffer also. Having regard to 
all the circumstances of the case, it appeared to me to J?e 
the duty of the mother to submit for the children's sake. 
It was not, therefore, for me, speaking from the stand- 
point of what may be called scientific charity, to offer 
assistance, seeing that such help as it was in my power 
to give was only likely to prolong the miserable contest 
in which the parent was engaged. But in these matters 
one cannot always be scientific. The theories of poli- 
tical economy may be admirable as theories, but in 
practice, in the actual presence of the tragedies of daily 
life that one is constantly meeting with among the 
poor, " there is a higher law." I felt that my hand was 
forced, that what little I could do to relieve the imme- 

diate necessities of the unfortunate (even if in some 

o 
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respects blameworthy) woman and her children I must 
do. And I did it. 

On the following day I sought out the E. 0. (as the 
relieving officer is familiarly called) of the district, to see 
if I could do anything with him about the " case." He 
remembered the case very well, he said, as soon as I 
named it, for it had been an especially troublesome one. 
No doubt it was very hard on the children, he admitted, 
but that was the fault of the mother, not of himself or 
the guardians. 

Well, but seeing she was helpless, if obstinate, and 
that the children, who at any rate were not in fault, had 
to suffer, would it not be wise and humane to concede 
out-relief ? 

Not wise, certainly, the officer answered. The guar- 
dians would not be doing their duty if they allowed 
themselves to be dictated to in that manner. They had 
to consider all classes of the poor — including the poor- 
rate payers. The Poor Law Board laid it down that 
relief in each case must be " adequate" relief, and ordi- 
nary out-relief would not be adequate to the circum- 
stances of Mrs. P 's case. Her case could only be 

effectively and economically relieved through the infir- 
mary and the schools. These had been offered to her, 
and her refusal to avail herself of the offer made her 
solely responsible for any consequent suffering to herself 
and children that had ensued or might ensue. "Your 
action in the case," the R. 0. continued, "is doubtless 
well meant, but it is a mistake. The assistance you are 
in a position to render might make all the difference in 
many cases, but it does not meet the necessities of this 
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case ; it only tends to prolong a painful and useless 
struggle. A course of surgical treatment is required to 
put the woman in such a state of health as will enable 
her to work for her living. She will have to go into the 
house again sooner or later, and the sooner the better 
for herself and the children. There are cases in which 
the truest charity is to go upon the principle of being 
cruel to be kind ; and this is such a case." 

I knew that in putting the matter as he had the 
relieving officer had been hard-headed rather than hard- 
hearted. From the practical point of view there was 
something — a great deal, perhaps — in what he had said. 
I allowed myself to be so far " convinced against my 
will " by his arguments that for the space of a fortnight I 
did not visit the case. Finding at the end of two weeks 
the woman was still holding out, I then called again. 

Save that she was now able to hobble about her 
room a little, using a long broom by way of crutch, she 
and the children were in much the same condition as I 
had found them in on the occasion of my first visit. They 
still looked ill and miserable — were still insufficiently 
clad and half-starved. But, unfortunately, in a sense, 
only half starved. In one way and another, by a special 
providence that justified her action, the mother now con- 
tended, they got a little food each day. They were not 
starved down to the extreme point that raises appre- 
hensions of a case of immediate and direct death from 
starvation, and the censure of a coroner's jury. In this 
matter of starvation they just fell short of the degree 
that, if brought to the knowledge of Poor Law officials 
and guardians, would have been likely to frighten them 
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into taking prompt and adequate action without regard 
to routine or any policy of forcing certain cases to "take 
the house." 

I ascertained from the woman that the almoner of a 
certain local charity had been paying her rent, but had 
intimated that he could not continue to do so beyond 
the then current week. Visiting ladies had given her 
a few bread and coal tickets; the good Samaritans 
among her neighbours, though very poor themselves, had 
not wearied in well doing, but their power to aid was 
necessarily very limited ; and the little boy had earned a 
few pence a week by carrying home the clothes to the 
customers of an old lady who earned a livelihood by 
mangling. But these helps, all told, did not constitute 
anything like a reasonable means of subsistence for the 
family. So mother and children starved on, for the 
woman still expressed herself determined not to go into 
the house, while it appeared that the guardians were as 
determinedly resolved not to grant out-relief. 

It could not be said of this that it was a very pretty 
quarrel as it stood — it was an utterly piteous quarrel ; a 
quarrel in which the helpless non-combatants — the chil- 
dren — were the severest sufferers. I was still of opinion 
that, in engaging in this struggle, the woman was not 
doing the best for her children. But she was not to be 
persuaded. The fight was being waged ; the besieged had 
so far held out; the battle as yet had not been to the strong, 
I suppose I ought to have observed a policy of non-inter- 
vention. This was my golden opportunity to be cruel to 
be kind, and perhaps if I had kept away from the scene 
of action I might have remained firm. But, with the 
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eager, hungry eyes of the children fixed upon me, I 
proved weak, and again transgressing the laws of political 
economy, once more provisioned the garrison for a time. 

Shortly after my second visit the husband appeared 
upon the scene. He arrived very much disguised in 
liquor, and professing to be consumed with a sense of 
burning indignation at having heard that a child of his 
had been employed to carry out " mangling." He was 
so noisy as to attract the notice of the police, and being 
identified as a man who was u wanted " for wife desertion, 
was arrested. A night in the cooling atmosphere of a 
police cell sobered him, and when he was brought before 
the magistrate on the following morning he set up the 
defence usually made in such cases by those who " know 
their book." 

He had not deserted his wife, he said; he had only 
gone away to look for work, and had not cared to write 
simply to say that he had been unable to obtain employ- 
ment. He was quite willing to support his family and pay 
the guardians if he could get work, but of course, he could 
not look for work if sent to prison. 

The case was adjourned to see if he could come to 
an arrangement with the guardians. He did arrange to 
pay them five shillings a week, and, having paid two 
weeks' instalments, and promised to continue to pay, the 
charge was withdrawn. He also gave his wife a few 
shillings. But the last state of his family is worse than 
the first. The knowledge that this fellow is loafing 
about the district spending the bulk of his earnings in 
dissipation has stayed the hands of those who had been 
assisting the family ; and the trifle he gives them, with a 
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view to keep within the letter of the law as to wife 
desertion, does not make up for the help he has driven 
away. That he will soon fall off in his payments to the 
guardians is regarded as certain by those who krtow 
him ; and that ultimately he will be sent to prison, and 
the wife and children have to go into the house, is now 
highly probable. Meanwhile it is hard, very hard, upon 
the children ; hard upon them not only in the present, 
but in the future also, for the privations they are thus 
called upon to endure in childhood may make them 
weaklings for life. 

The struggle upon the point as to whether relief shall 
be " in " or " out " is constantly going on between the 
guardians and the poor; and where children are con- 
cerned in such cases — and they generally are concerned 
— they are the greatest sufferers. In many instances 
guardians do take children into the house without 
insisting upon the parent going in; but in many other 
instances they will neither give out-relief nor take 
children into the house unless the parent will accom- 
pany them. In some cases, as in the one here spoken 
of, the parent will neither go in with the children nor 
consent to the children being taken in by themselves, 
because parents and children are separated. In this 
latter case the guardians do not deem it their duty to 
be urgent on behalf of the children. 

Apart from this, however, it is to be feared that where 
guardians and relieving officers become strongly officialised 
the house is offered as the only form of relief in cases in 
which it is morally certain it will not be accepted. This is 
done with a view to " shunting " applicants for relief, and 
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so "keeping down the rates." This matter of "in" or 
" out " no doubt presents many difficulties, but surely 
the law and procedure bearing upon it could be so modi- 
fied that children would no longer be ground between 
the upper and the nether millstone, so to speak. 

Guardians and officials will tell you that it is they who 
are between the millstones — between the." indignant rate- 
payer " on the one hand, and the poor-law inspector, the 
coroner's court, and the public press on the other. What 
are they to do ? they ask. If they take children into the 
house without forcing the parents in also, they will have 
children " saddled upon the rates " in droves — and they 
are the guardians of rate-raised funds as well as of the 
poor. 

The problem to be dealt with here is doubtless, as just 
said, a difficult one ; but whatever the guardians should 
do in the matter, there is one thing that they should 
certainly not do — they should not visit the sins of the 
parents upon the children. That there is a class of 
parents who regard their children as a burden, and are 
constantly "playing up" to cast that burden upon the 
public, is unfortunately but too true. But even in these 
cases the children should not be made to suffer. Let the 
helpless little ones be cared for, and the parents be strin- 
gently dealt with in the way of obtaining and enforcing 
" maintenance orders " against them. 

For my own part, I venture to think that the official 
notion, that if children were taken into the house without 
parents being forced to go in with them relief expendi- 
ture would go up in leaps and bounds, is a mistaken, an 
alarmist one. At present many poor parents of the better 
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types — parents who love their children, and for their sakes 
are willing to sacrifice their own liberty* and sense of in- 
dependence — " accept the house " rather than see their 
children endure privations. And the cost of the support 
of these parents is added to the cost of the support of the 
children, while the periods for which the children remain 
chargeable to the rates are much longer than would be 
the case were the parents free to look for employment. 

A more generous method in this respect might be more 
costly — might even increase the poor rate by a halfpenny 
in the pound, say. But there are higher considerations 
than " keeping down the rates." Passing by all lesser 
ones, there is that highest consideration of all, onr duty 
to Him who has said, "Inasmuch as ve do it unto one of 
the least of these, ye do it unto Me." 
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NURSE NINE. 

In nothing, perhaps, is the truth of the adage that where 
there is a will there is a way more strikingly or charac- 
teristically illustrated than in the matter of doing good 
to and among our fellow-creatures. With many of the 
unthinking or self-excusing it is a fixed idea that to do 
good to others in this world one must have power or 
position, and above all, riches. That these qualifica- 
tions are important means to the end of well-doing in 
the connection here spoken of there can of course be 
no doubt, and to some forms of good work they may 
be indispensable. But speaking broadly, they are by no 
means absolutely necessary. Men and women lacking 
them all may, and can, and daily do, accomplish much 
in the way of relieving the needy, aiding the afflicted, 
comforting the sorrowing. Given that it be but of the 
true, the Christian type, and " charity never faileth." 
It is then a will, and a mighty one, and will never be 
found at a loss to discover a way wherein to fulfil itself, 
We do not read of the good Samaritan that he was a rich 
man ; only that he was compassionate, and in the spirit 
of that charity which " vaunteth not itself" did a brother's 
part by the wounded and helpless stranger, from whom 
the priest and the Levite had turned away. 

No ; there needs not rank or riches to fulfil the law of 

107 
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charity. We can all of us, rich and poor alike, obey the 
command that constitutes the final moral of the parable of 
the good Samaritan, " Go thou and do likewise." Every 
class has its leavening of good Samaritanism, and, strange 
as the assertion will perhaps sound to some ears, I 
think it may be safely said that in this respect the poor 
are second to no other class. In my own district I have 
found many of the good Samaritan type among the poor ; 
and of one of the most noteworthy of these, a woman 
popularly known among her neighbours as " Nurse Nine," 
I here propose to give some account. 

A widow, bedridden from the effects of disease and 
dependent upon a daughter of thirteen for the attendance 
which her condition necessitated, asked me one morning, 
rather to my surprise, if I could give the daughter a 
character to enable her to take a " morning " place which 
was open to her, subject to her being able to obtain a 
satisfactory reference. I was certainly in a position to 
comply with the request. I knew the daughter to be a 
very good little girl — one, too, sobered and made thought- 
ful by early trouble, and, having regard to her youth, but 
too thoroughly domesticated. But if the child was taken 
away from her, what was to become of the mother ? was 
the thought that instantly arose in my mind, and I put 
the question to the mother. 

" That has been thought of, sir," she answered. " Of 
course I shall miss her, more perhaps than even yon 
think. They say you can't put an old head on young 
shoulders, but there are some children — and my poor 
little Polly has been one — that trouble and trial and 
necessity does something very like it for. She would do 
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what she could for me before going out in the morning, 
and arrange for other things to stand over till evening. 
Besides, Nurse Nine, as we call her, has promised that 
she will never see me at a loss for a helping hand, and 
when she says a thing of that sort she means what she 
says." 

" Nurse Nine ? " I said ponderingly, for I had a dis- 
tinct impression of having heard the title before, though 
I was unable at the moment to recall under what circum- 
stances or upon what occasions. " Nurse Nine — let me 
see, who is Nurse Nine ? " 

A sense of gratitude had made the widow eloquent, 
not to say voluble, but, briefly put, her answer was to the 
effect that Nurse Nine was a woman to whom her neigh- 
bours were much indebted for neighbourly assistance in 
the matter of sick-nursing — a woman skilled as well as 
willing; one who had had experience, and who was, 
moreover, endowed with the natural gifts that mark the 
born nurse — a kindly heart, a patient mind, a pleasant 
voice, a hand whose touch is at once firm and tender, 
and a general manner that makes confidence in it an 
instinct. 

" Why is she called Nurse Nine ? " I asked when the 
widow had finished the description I have epitomised. 

" Well, in the hospital she was in the nurses used to 
be called by the numbers of their wards ; and when she 
used to be telling us about things that happened when 
she was there, she would say the doctor said this, Nurse 
Nine, or a patient said that, Nurse Nine, and through 
that we got into the way of calling her the same." 

" I understand," I said ; " but to come back now to 
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the business in hand. Seeing how much else she does 
in the way of neighbourly kindness, do you think she 
will have time to do what she promises for you ? " 

" I am afraid if it was me, sir," the widow answered 
candidly, " I should say I hadn't, and so would ninety- 
nine women out of a hundred, for she has got a child and 
a crippled husband as well as herself to work for. With 
her, though, it is a case of where there's a will there's a 
way. As she says herself, the Lord gives her strength. 
She won't ' neighbour ' in a gossiping way, but she always 
manages to find time to do a good act, and she prospers 
none the less for it. In her way, and considering that 
she is dependent upon her own hands, she is comfort- 
ably off." 

" I am very pleased to hear that," I said ; " though of 
course it does not follow," I added, " that the doing of 
good deeds is always attended with the particular bless- 
ing of worldly prosperity. But even if it makes poorer, 
as is sometimes the case, it has still its own high rewards 
— a satisfied conscience, and the happiness that is born 
of a fuller obedience of the laws to love our neighbour 
as ourselves, and do unto others as we would they should 
do unto us." 

" I can quite understand that, sir," said the widow, 
" and I suppose that is the real meaning of the saying 
that virtue is its own reward, though it is so often said 
sneeringly." 

" Just so," I said ; " and now, before quite deciding in 
this matter about your little girl, I will call upon your 
friend Nurse Nine." 

Truth to tell, my own curiosity had something to do in 
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deciding me upon taking this step. What I had heard 
had made me strongly desirous of making the acquaint- 
ance of this practical Christian ; and the feeling that I 
ought not to be a party to depriving the invalid mother 
of the services of her child without some inquiry, afforded 
a self -justifying reason for my proposed call. 

" I am sure she would be pleased to see you," said the 
widow, in reply to my suggestion. " She lives only a 
few doors down the street, and her right name is Mrs. 

H . She keeps a mangle ; you'll easily know the 

house by its neat window, and the * Mangling done here ' 
card in it." 

Going down the street I readily found the house by 

another indication, that, namely, of seeing a number of 

children skipping upon the pavement in front of it, and 

intoning a rhyme popularly applied — in my district, at 

any rate — to the professors of the " mangling " trade, and 

running — 

" Polly Bangle 
Turns the mangle, 
Hi, ho." 

A rhyme this without reason, certainly, but one the 
chanting of which in some way amuses the children, and 
being used generally, and not as nicknaming an indi- 
vidual, does the manglers no harm. 

The well- whitened door-step, the well-polished knocker 
and handle, and the neatly curtained window, spoke 
favourably of Nurse Nine as a housewife, and having 
glanced at these signs of domestic character I knocked 
at the door. Thinking Exclusively of the woman, I was 
rather taken aback for a moment when on the door 
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being opened, I was confronted not by a woman, but by 
a large-framed man, who had evidently dragged himself 
forward with some difficulty, his lower limbs appearing 
to be all but useless, while his face and neck were much 
drawn and scarred from burning. 

He too seemed surprised at seeing a stranger, but he 
was the first to recover himself, and before I could speak 
called out, " Ann, a gentleman ! " 

In answer there came from an inner room a middle- 
aged woman of neat spare figure, and with a face that it 
was easy to see had once been very pretty. Even now 
it was a comely enough face, though the lines of care 
were deeply graven in it, and there was a settled sadness 
in the great grey eyes. It was evident at a glance that 
she was one who had known sorrow and been acquainted 
with grief. But trouble and trial had not embittered her 
spirit nor hardened her heart. Her squarely cut chin, 
and the resolute little mouth with its thin lips rather 
tightly drawn, gave indications of the firmness and 
determination of character that had probably served her 
well in bearing affliction. But mingling with and over- 
coming the hardness of the lower part of the countenance 
was a general expression of gentle kindliness, that seemed 
to beam from the clear honest eyes, which made the face 
wholly lovable — such a face as you could well imagine a 
poor neighbour being very thankful indeed to see by their 
bedside in time of sickness. 

It would appear that I had been known to her by 
sight, for with a welcoming smile of recognition she at 
once asked me to step in — the invitation being given in 
a voice that was low and sweet, and at the same time 
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steady and distinct, the voice, in short, of the bom nurse. 
How important in regard to nursing is this matter of 
voice none who see much of sickness need to be told 
The true nurse- voice is a thing of power, has a natural 
magic in it. It can, in some degree at any rate, even 
minister to a mind diseased — can soothe the restless 
brain and cheer the drooping heart, can give courage as 
well as command obedience. With this voice sounding 
in my ears, and the light of a large-hearted nature beam- 
ing upon me from the depths of her calm clear eyes, I 
felt for the moment as though I ought to have greeted 
her with Scott's much-hackneyed lines — 

" When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou." 

I acted more sensibly, however, and opened conversa- 
tion by informing her that I had come to consult with 
her upon the subject t>f Polly going to a morning place. 

" I thought so, sir," she said ; " her mother told me 
she would ask you to give her a recommendation." And 
then she proceeded to briefly but lucidly explain how, in 
her opinion, the thing could, and why in the interests of 
the girl it was well that it should, be done. Other neigh- 
bours as well as herself had undertaken to " give an eye " 
to the wants of the widow during the hours of her daugh- 
ter's absence, and she had further undertaken to supply 
at the shortest notice, the place of any who might unex- 
pectedly fail to fulfil their part of the agreement. Already 
I was quite convinced that the widow had been fully 
justified in saying that when Nurse Nine said a thing 
of this kind she meant it ; and satisfied on this head, I 

H 
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gave the required recommendation without a moment's 
hesitation. 

Thus began my personal acquaintance with Nurse Nine 
— a real, though an unconscious and unknown heroine. 
Afterwards I often met her in sick-rooms and other 
places where works of neighbourly love and kindness 
and self-sacrifice required to be done. 

In course of time I came to gather, partly from herself, 
partly from others, the story of her life, which I here 
purpose to outline as an example of the ennobling and 
sustaining influence of religion upon character and con- 
duct, alike in doing and suffering. She was born of 
labouring people, but still might be said to be of good 
family in a higher and happier sense of that phrase than 
the mere heraldic one. Her parents were actively reli- 
gious people, were not content to show their religion 
only in a decently and honestly ordered every-day life. 
They prayed in secret, and taught their child so to pray, 
but it was also their wont to pray openly. 

" Pray with the most, for where most pray is heaven." 

They were regular chapel-goers, associated chiefly with 
other chapel-goers of their own rank in life, and, in such 
fashion as their circumstances allowed, assisted in the 
work of their circle. Their daughter was, of course, sent 
regularly to Sunday as well as to day-school ; and when 
she reached the age at which it became necessary for 
one in her position of life to " go out in the world," her 
first and only place of service was in the household of 
a leading manager and teacher of her Sunday-school. 
Here she was more than merely permitted to continue 
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in habits of public prayerfulness, and was still surrounded 
by religious influences, and in her case the seed fell upon 
fruitful ground. She became thoroughly imbued with 
the religious principle and feeling, and capable of finding 
in her religion, as events were destined to prove, that 
strength, fortitude, and consolation under trouble which 
religion alone can give. 

While in service she made the acquaintance of a 
young artisan, a healthy, good-looking, steady young 
fellow, and a clever craftsman. The home of his 
childhood had afforded no example or inducement to a 
religious life. Respectable in his degree, and nomi- 
nally a Christian, he had really grown up in a state of 
indifference, giving no thought to religion, and never 
entering a place of worship. When, however, it was 
made a condition of his becoming engaged to the girl 
that he should accompany her to chapel on Sundays, he 
readily consented, and faithfully carried out the agree 
ment. After a reasonably long courtship the wedding- 
day was fixed, and the pair were made man and wife, 
with the good will and good wishes of all related to 
or interested in them. They had a comfortable little 
home of their own to start with, and seemed to have 
every prospect before them of a happy married life : 
but, alas! only seemed. There was a terrible worm in 
the bud. 

They had not been married a year when it became evi- 
dent that her husband was " taking to drink " — was being 
drawn into the horrible maelstrom that, so to speak, swirls 
round every working man. Just prior to his marriage, and 
influenced chiefly by a sense of the responsibilities that 
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marriage brings, he* had joined a benefit society. The 
objects of the society were in themselves most laudable, 
but unfortunately its business — as is the case with most 
such societies — was conducted in a public-house. Attend- 
ance at such a club means drinking. The use of the 
club-room is given on the understanding — tacit if not ex- 
press — that the members of the club must drink " for the 
good of the house." Of course every man who " takes a 
glass " on this understanding does not inevitably, or of 
necessity, become a drunkard, but, at the same time, 
there can be no doubt that this club-room tippling has 
been the first step in the downward career of many a 
decent man. That it was so in her husband's case Nurse 
Nine always believed. However the evil thing began 
with him, certain it is that it made unusually rapid pro- 
gress upon him. 

Before the second year of their married life had 
passed he was an habitual drunkard, and of the worst 
type too, for drunkenness developed, or let loose, in 
him a whole host of other evils. He became an idler 
and a time-loser, and as such was discharged from the 
employ of the firm in which he had served his apprentice- 
ship, and from that time was oftener out of than in work, 
the result being that the task of maintaining the house- 
hold devolved in a large measure upon the wife. Re- 
monstrance or appeal he met with coarse brutality; in 
short, he became a thoroughly bad husband. One of the 
first signs of his falling off had been his ceasing to accom- 
pany his wife to public worship. A little later he had 
sought to prevent her going herself, but on this point 
he was immovably resolute, resisting alike persuasion 
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and physical violence, to which on this occasion he, for 
the first time, resorted. 

Her religion was now to her as a rock, the one 
rock standing out from the sea of trouble on which 
she found herself adrift, and she clung to it with all 
her strength. Nor would she give up her habit of 
pray erf ulness, or in any other way "sink" her religion. 
She was of true martyr mould, and under no pressure 
would abate one jot or tittle of what she considered due 
to her God or to her own soul. Her firmness of purpose 
in this matter wrought the wretched husband to an 
almost demoniac state of rage and hatred, and led him to 
torture his wife through the feelings he could not conquer 
in her. He would make her shudder by pouring out 
torrents of blasphemy in her hearing, while upon one 
occasion, with an ingenuity in evil truly fiendlike, he 
destroyed her well-used Bible — a Bible that was precious 
to her not only for its own sake, but also for that it had 
been a gift from one of her Sunday-school teachers then 
gone to her rest. Surprising her reading it, he snatched 
the sacred volume from her, and, thrusting it into the 
fire, burned it before her eyes, holding her forcibly back, 
as, at all hazard of injury to herself, she would have 
rushed forward to snatch it from the flames. 

On this dark period of her life's history I will not 
dwell with further detail. It lasted through six long 
weary years, during which she bore her troubles as 
bravely and resignedly as might be, looking on high for 
strength to support her under them, and regarding them 
as the cross which Providence, moving in its own myste- 
rious way, had assigned to her. Had she alone been 
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concerned, she would probably have continued to bear 
with her husband's evil ways, but the time came when 
she could no longer consider herself alone. 

When she had been married a year a child had been born 
to her — a little girl. The child became a pretty, intelli- 
gent little thing, and at five years of age was beginning to 
show herself capable of receiving both mental and moral 
impressions. The probable nature of some of the impres- 
sions that she was likely to receive in such a home as her 
father had made hers may be easily imagined. The thought 
of this first suggested to the mother the possibility of her 
having to leave her husband. She was quietly, but 
firmly, resolved that the child should not run the risk of 
contamination. On several occasions the little girl had 
been terribly frightened by witnessing the conduct of her 
father on his coming home in a half-mad state of intoxi- 
cation. At these times, and at others too, the mother 
had appealed to him to amend his ways, if not for her 
sake or his own, for the sake of his little girl. The hus- 
band's only reply had been scoffs and curses. 

At length, however, came a crisis. One day, to her utter 
horror, the mother heard her little daughter mingling with 
her innocent prattlings some of the horrible language that 
the father was in the habit of using when "in drink." 
She made this the ground for a last earnest and energetic 
appeal to the man, giving him distinctly to understand 
that it was a last appeal, and that unless he reformed she 
would have to separate from him. Practically his answer 
to this appeal was to come home the same night more 
than usually intoxicated, and uttering language more 
than usually shocking. Then the mother showed her- 
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self as resolute as the wife had been patient and long- 
suffering. She would not remain another hour under the 
roof-tree whose purity and sanctity were thus wilfully out- 
raged by the one who of all others should have guarded 
them. 

Taking her little one with her, she sought shelter for 
the night with a neighbour. The next day she put the 
child to board with a God-fearing old couple who had 
been friends of her parents, and then obtained for herself 
a place of service. Her husband, only too pleased to be 
allowed to go on his evil way unchecked, made no effort 
to interfere with her plan. As it took nearly the whole 
of her wages to pay for the maintenance of her child, her 
new life was a hard one, but she was comparatively happy 
and contented under it. She had only been leading it a 
few months, however, when one day there came to her in 
hot haste a messenger bearing the news that her husband 
had met with a dreadful accident, and had been taken to 

Hospital, where all his cry was that his wife should 

be brought to him. She went at once, and found that 
he was indeed terribly injured. She felt, even before the 
doctor gently " broke it " to her, that his injuries were 
fatal, that the hand of death was upon him. He had got 
a few days' employment upon a " chance " job, had been 
drinking, and while " muddled " with drink had fallen 
from the scaffold on which he was working on to "'some 
iron girders. When he was restored to consciousness in 
the hospital ward, he too felt that he was — in his own 
phrase — " done for." 

And now his sins rose up in judgment against him, 
and made him sore afraid. He felt now that he had 
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deserved, and could scarcely hope to escape from, the 
wrath to come ; and the agony of the poor mangled 
body was forgotten in the greater agony of soul wrought 
by the thronging memories of his evil and misspent life. 
Now was he eager to do works meet for repentance, while 
afraid to hope that even repentance — such eleventh-hour 
repentance as was all that was left to him — could avail 
him aught. He sent for his wife to beg forgiveness of 
her. At the first word the forgiveness was fully and 
freely accorded, and then the wife prayed fervently with 
and for the erring husband — prayed that forgiveness 
might be as freely extended to him on high. 

At the man's request the wife was allowed to remain 
with him, and during the three days and nights through 
which he lingered she was constantly by his side, doing 
all that a woman could to soothe him both in body and 
mind. When the shadows of the earthly death were fast 
closing in upon him, the dawn of the heavenly hope at 
last seemed to fall upon his troubled spirit. In the after 
years the wife had the consoling belief that when the end 
did come it was peace ; that the wicked man had really 
turned from his wickedness ; that his repentance, though 
late, was sincere, humble, and acceptable. 

During her attendance upon her husband's death- 
bed the wife had unconsciously displayed such marked 
natural talent for nursing that the hospital authorities 
offered her a nur3e-ship just then vacant. As it was 
a considerably more lucrative position than that of a 
domestic servant, she gladly accepted it, and thus be- 
came " Nurse Nine." In a short time she too discovered 
that in nursing she had found a sort of natural mis- 
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sion, and her work became to her as a labour of love. 
She now regarded her career as fixed, and, above all 
things, after her experience of wedded life, had certainly 
no idea of ever entering the married state again ; but 
God disposes ! 

She had been about two years in the hospital when 
the incident occurred that again changed the current 
of her life and led to her becoming a resident in my 
district. One night the house in which her child was 
living was discovered to be on fire. It was an old 
house, and, like many old houses in riverside neighbour- 
hoods, had a good deal of tarred woodwork about it. As 
a consequence it burned with alarming rapidity. It was 
with considerable difficulty that even the adult inmates 
were got out, and it was not till after they were out that 
the cry went forth that there was still a child in the 
burning building. Then there was intense excitement 
and much running to and fro among the crowd, but 
nothing practical was done until the arrival upon the 
scene of a sailor, who was home from a voyage and had 
been calling upon some acquaintances in the neighbour- 
hood. 

He took in the situation at a glance, and acted upon 
the instant. The house was low built, and a sugges- 
tion had been made to reach the bedroom floor by means 
of a plank laid up to the window, but the only plank 
that had been obtainable had been abandoned as too 
short for the desired purpose. By rearing it at a sharp 
angle, however, the sailor got it within arm's length of 
the window-sill, and with his skill, strength, and courage 
to aid, this was sufficient for the purpose of rescue. 
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Calling upon the landsmen to steady the plank below, he 
quickly mounted its steep incline, got one hand upon the 
sill, threw up the window with the other, then without a 
moment's hesitation, though the tongues of flame shot 
out to meet him, swung himself into the room. 

For more than a minute's space, which seemed to them a 
far longer time, the excited crowd in the street was hushed 
to breathless silence. Then, to their intense relief — relief 
which found expression upon the part of the men in a ring- 
ing cheer and upon the part of the women in various wild 
exclamations of joy — the sailor reappeared at the window 
bearing the child in his arms. While he had been clamber- 
ing to the window a stout horse-rug had been brought, 
and was now held stretched below by half a dozen strong 
pairs of arms. The building was already visibly totter- 
ing, and the rescuer needed no second telling to drop the 
child, which was safely caught in the rug. But before 
the rug could be spread again, or he could reach the 
plank by which he had ascended, the house went down 
with a crash and he with it. He was got out from the 
ruins severely injured, and was conveyed to the hospital 
in which Nurse Nine was engaged ; and his arrival 
was the first intimation that she received of what had 
happened. 

That she nursed him with a loving tenderness need 
scarcely be said, but she did much more than this. 
She came to a resolution concerning him such as only a 
large-hearted and noble-minded woman could have come 
to. She resolved to marry him ; that it was her duty to 
do so; that he had established a claim upon her that 
could be met in no other way. In rescuing from a 
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terrible death the child she loved so dearly he had been 
rendered a helpless cripple. He was no longer fit to 
earn his own living, he had no relatives to aid him, and 
she was certainly not in a position to support him in the 
way of making him anything like an adequate allowance. 
But she had a quiet, and as the event proved, a justifiable, 
confidence in her own ability to maintain by her single 
exertions a little home for him, her child, and herself. 
This plan she considered she could best carry out by in 
the first place marrying the man, and so, as I have said, 
she resolved to do so. Accordingly, when his general 
health was restored they were married. 

Partly with money she had saved since she had been 
in the hospital, partly on credit, she purchased the stock 
and goodwill of the little mangling and laundry business 
in my district in which I found her. Here she prospered 
from the first. She obtained the family washing of a 
number of the leading tradesmen of the quarter, and 
got together the best mangling connection in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

After a little time, too, her husband was able to 
make himself useful to contribute a quota to the labour 
supply of the establishment. He devised and " rigged 
up " for himself a small bench, by the aid of which he 
could turn the mangle; and, being a handy man, he also 
taught himself to do shoemaking repairs, and established 
a little business in that line. For this the wife was duly 
grateful, but an infinitely greater thing in her mind was 
the fact that her husband, who previous to their marriage 
had simply been "a good fellow," was by God's good 
blessing upon her persuasion and example brought to be 
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a Christian in the higher and fuller sense — a believing, 
praying, God-fearing, God-trusting man. 

After years of tribulation this good woman was at length 
happy. She had to work very hard, but she did so cheer- 
fully, and still found time for much well-doing among her 
neighbours, in such ways as I have already spoken of. In 
the opinion of those neighbours " her own works praise her 
in the gates." They love her, and call her blessed ; and 
knowing how she has suffered, seeing that she has come 
out of the fire purified, they regard her as the Christian 
heroine, which I think the story of her life, even as I 
have been able to tell it here, stamps her as being. 
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IX. 

WELL KNOWN TO THE POLICE. 

Soatteked about my district are a number of the " well 
known to the police " class. Of these it may, of course, 
be said with literal truthfulness, that the better they are 
known the less they are liked. But the feeling towards 
them indicated by this saying varies in degree of inten- 
sity. With the rich and refined it is strong ; among the 
poorer and rougher grades of society it is comparatively 
mild — and my district is essentially a poor and rough 
one. In -it members of the " well known to the police," 
and of the "poor but honest" classes, are apt to get 
socially mixed ; while even the more pronounced types of 
the former class, with whom the poor but honest will not 
mix, are not regarded with the horror or terror they 
usually inspire in the minds of classes farther removed 
from them. Where habitual criminals are concerned 
distance generally lends fear rather than enchantment 
to the view. As a body the " habituals " are no doubt 
rightly labelled dangerous ; but individually they are, as 
a rule, contemptible beings. Scorn rather than fear is 
the feeling entertained towards them by those whose fate 
it is to have to live near them, and who, moreover, have 
the negative, but in this case important advantage, of 

having little or nothing to lose by them. 

127 
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A man or woman may be well known to the police 
without having been "through their hands," without 
being actually, or at any rate technically, a criminal. 
They may be known simply as "suspects," as having 
no visible means of support, as being associated with 
thieves, or labouring under suspicion of " fencing " — that 
is to say, of " receiving goods, well knowing them to be 
stolen." Or they may have only been convicted of 
drunkenness, or crimes of personal violence arising out of 
drunkenness — offences which, unfortunately, are not held 
to cast any very deep stain upon the characters of those 
committing them. It is with such as these latter that 
the honest, well-disposed poor, to whom a low rent is a 
greater consideration than a choice of neighbours, are to 
be found mingling— the police, however, well knowing 
" which is which " of the two classes. 

These relatively milder-mannered sections of the " well 
known to the police " class are, as just said, scattered all 
over the district. But the " habituals," those who are 
best known to the police, and with whom the " force " 
have the greatest trouble, are, as a body, congregated 
together in one particularly warm little street. As a 
thieves' quarter this street is an admirable instance of 
natural selection. It runs "endways on" between the 
broad general high-street of the district and the narrower 
special high-street of the "low" quarter, but stands 
"blind" to both of them, access to it being gained 
by cross-cuts from an adjoining and parallel street, only 
a few degrees less warm than itself. The houses are let 
out in rooms by superior landlords, so that each tenant 
can profess not to know anything of the business or 
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movements of the others. A still greater advantage — 
from the " habituals' " point of view — lies in the fact 
that a tolerably active person who knows the "runs" 
can, without resort to the cross-cuts — which in an emer- 
gency might be blocked — make his way into either of 
the high-streets, or some other of the network of back 
streets lying between them. Outsiders do not care to 
venture into this warm spot, and the dwellers in it are 
more than content that it should be so. That the street 
is particularly dirty, dilapidated, and miserable-looking, 
goes without saying. Tour ordinary thief, if he have a 
slice of luck, may " do the heavy " while the luck lasts. 
He may, after his own fashion, dress himself " up to the 
knocker," live " high " in the matter of eating and drink- 
ing, and lord it in the public-houses he "uses;" but at 
all times, alike when flush of money as when hard up, 
his home is a scene of the direst wretchedness. 

The adult denizens of the particular street here referred 
to are, to a man and a woman, " well known to the 
police," and in this case the knowledge is reciprocal. 
The habituals are not better known to the police than 
the police are to them. They know every " copper " — 
including the plain-clothes men. who come upon the beat 
— know them not merely by sight, but know their in- 
dividual characteristics, if they have any. They could 
probably tell better than the authorities which of the 
police are the really "active and intelligent officers." 
Here it may, perhaps, be worth while to mention that it 
is a common boast among the criminal classes that even 
where they do not know a plain-clothes man as an old 
acquaintance! they can always "spot him at sight." 

I 
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These officers are promoted from the ranks, and, say the 
criminals, can never shake off the policeman manner and 
bearing, or the " cook's-march " tramp which characterises 
the force not only when on but also when off duty. 
This fact is by many people held to place the English 
detective at a great disadvantage as compared with Con- 
tinental detectives. If such is the case, the position has, 
at any rate, one counterbalancing advantage. " Rounders " 
— that is, informers — who would not go to a police 
office and make a formal statement to be " took down," 
will quietly give "the tip" to a detective who they 
know from experience will stick to the "from in- 
formation received" line, and not bring the informer 
" into it." 

In the street of which I am speaking the plain-clothes 
men of the division are frequently to be seen engaged in 
hunting up evidence or witnesses, or in executing search- 
warrants in connection with cases that are coming off at 
the courts. But they very seldom venture on to the 
ground merely "on the prowl." Most of their work is 
effected through information received from "pals" or 
paramours of offenders, who, either from motives of revenge 
or as a means of playing for safety, " round " upon asso- 
ciates. Whatever proverb-mongers may say or think, 
thieves do not believe that there is honour among thieves, 
and their disbelief is founded upon experience. The 
man who, in their profession, can work single-handed is 
esteemed fortunate. That to pull off a good thing it is 
generally necessary there should be a number in it, is re- 
garded as a great evil under the sun, not on account of 
the dividing of the spoil which it involves, but because of 
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the danger of " rounding " that invariably lies in there 
being more than one " in the know." 

That the police can tell some curious stories of those 
who are well known to them is certain, and, if the latter 
class is to be believed, it is no less certain that some of 
them could strange tales unfold about individual members 
of the " force." The police and other persons and things 
connected with the administration of justice are naturally 
common subjects of discourse among the criminal classes, 
most of whom are in a position to speak feelingly upon 
such topics as the idiosyncrasies of magistrates, judges, 
juries, and the more notable barristers practising in the 
criminal courts. Upon the practical details of prison 
discipline, and the moves by which its rigours may be 
softened or evaded by the old birds, or those whose 
friends are willing and able to resort to " palm-greasing/ 1 
they speak with all the authority of experts. 

The " school " occupying this thieves' quarter are a 
fairly all-round set. To use a phrase current among 
them, they are good for anything, from robbing a church 
to killing a man. As a matter of fact, they have through 
some of their number been " in " almost every variety of 
crime, from petty larceny to downright murder. Even 
to catalogue the whole school would require more space 
than is here at command, but one may take a glance at a 
few who are visible as I make my way through the street 
on business purpose bent. I can look openly and with- 
out fear. I am free of the street. It is known that I 
am there on business, that my business is not " thief- 
taking," and that I make a point of abstaining from inter- 
ference in what is not my business. 
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Among those out of doors this morning is one of 
the chief notables, a fallen Lucifer of the local pande- 
monium. A few years back he reigned supreme among 
his fellows. He hectored it over all and sundry in the 
" snug little pubs " of the neighbourhood, drinking un- 
invited out of other people's pewters, and none daring 
to say him nay. He had " done twelve months' hard " 
for crippling for life the " chucker-out " of one of these 
pubs, and two years for a nearly successful attempt to 
" corpse " a policeman. He was €t big-dog " to a dis- 
orderly house, and when called upon in virtue of his 
office to turn out of the establishment those who had 
been robbed in it he did not do his spiriting gently. He 

figured in the police reports as the Terror of , and a 

terrific personage he certainly was, and more terrific in 
word than even in deed. Few who knew him cared to 
encounter him, and when any with whom he sought a 
quarrel were keeping out of his way, he would go about 
announcing in the most horrific phraseology that he 
would " woller " in their blood at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

Apart from his occupation of bully, his line was 
robbery from the person, generally accompanied with vio- 
lence. When garotting became the mode with gentle- 
men of his stamp he adopted it, and thereby began his 
fall. One of his exploits in this line was brought home 
to him. He was sentenced to a term of penal servitude 
and a flogging. An account of the administration of the 
latter punishment appeared in the newspapers, and from 

this account it became known that the Terror of 

had made the most abject appeals to be let off, and 
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howled dreadfully under his castigation. From that hour 
his glory departed, and in the forcibly expletive style 
of the locality he was denounced as a cur for having 
borne himself so lubberly over his " back-scratching." In 
due course he was liberated upon a ticket-of-leave, and 
made straight for his old haunts. The woman with 
whom he had been living at the time of his committal 
was at the date of his release cohabiting with another 
and younger bully. Having ascertained this, the " ticket- 
of-leaver " went to her lodgings, and, finding her standing 
in the doorway, " floored her like a shot." Hearing her 
screams, her young man rushed put, asking " what was 
up," to which the returned convict replied by recommend- 
ing him to say his prayers if he knew any, as he had not 
five minutes to live, for he, the speaker, was going to 
a woller in his blood up to the elbows." 

The younger man, however, proved himself the better 
tactician. He answered not in words, but going upon the 
principle that the first blow is half the battle, instantly 
felled his man, and in the " rough-and-tumble " fight that 
ensued he had the best of it. As a consequence, the Terror 
came among his old acquaintances, not only as a chicken- 
hearted fellow who had given tongue under a flogging, but 
also as one who had been " lad-licked." Others whom he 
had formerly insulted or assaulted now t: went for him," 
and whether it was that flogging and penal servitude 
had broken his spirit, or that he had always been a coward 
and was now only being found out, certain it is that he 
generally sustained defeat in his pugilistic encounters. 
From being regarded with fear he has come to be looked 
upon with contempt by the " sloggers " of the quarter. 
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But that is known only in the quarter, and, though there 
he is without honour, he is still a success in his old occu- 
pation of bully. His ferocious appearance and language 
are quite sufficient to terrify any who may be lured into 
the den to which he is attached. 

A young fellow of about two-and-twenty stands out 
rather conspicuously by reason of a general wholesome- 
ness of appearance, which is in decided contrast to the 
sallow and sodden look of most of those around him. 
His look of health is attributable to the regular living of 
prison life. He has just worked out a sentence of two 
months* hard labour for fowl-stealing, which is the line of 
business he more particularly affects. He is accounted a 
first-class hand at it, but, like the fowls, he occasionally 
gets caught, having now had three "little lots" in the way 
of " doing time." Other men are lounging about who 
might be worth description did space permit. Here are 
a couple of " finger-smiths " — pickpockets — engaged in 
a rather warm discussion as to the best ways and means 
of reaching a certain suburban race meeting. A little 
lower down a " pewterer " — that is to say, a thief whose 
speciality is the purloining of publicans' and milkmen's 
cans — is exchanging jokes with a wiry-looking customer, 
whose line is stripping empty houses or new buildings 
of their metal fittings. A number of other special artists, 
including a reputed burglar, are also on view. Most 
thieves do profess to be specialists, but as a matter of 
fact they are generally ready to turn their hands to any- 
thing that may crop up in a dishonest way. 

With the male criminals and loafers numbers of 
women are associated ; and, rightly considered, this is the 
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most gruesome phase of the matter. There is no more 
saddening spectacle than that of women who have fallen 
from, or never attained to, the high estate of pure woman- 
hood. The women here in question are such women 
as one would naturally expect to find mingling with such 
men — women who have themselves become brutalised 
under brutal treatment and in brutalising environment. 
Some few among them have not as yet altogether out- 
worn the appearance of youth, and these affect a tawdry 
finery of attire and forced gaiety of manner. For the 
most part, however, they are a haggard, ragged, wretched- 
looking set of creatures ; and no wonder ! Their male 
companions rule them with an iron hand. For them the 
burden of life is made painfully heavy. They have to 
work while their lords and masters take their ease in 
their pothouses, or loaf about their favourite " lurks ; " 
they are often half-starved, and habitually ill-treated. 
In a certain apathetic fashion they are resigned 5 they 
take it that for them " such is life," and seek consolation 
in drink. The remedy is, of course, worse than the 
disease, and the last state of these women worse than 
the first. 

It would be hard-hearted not to believe that these 
poor outcasts have some redeeming traits of true woman- 
liness in their nature, the character of their life and 
surroundings notwithstanding. Still it must be admitted 
that, speaking broadly, but little good can be said of 
them, therefore perhaps the least said the better. Poor 
things ! where they are transgressors most of them find 
that even in this life and in a material sense the way 
of transgressors is hard. 
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All these people are well known to the police, and in 
one way or another they prey upon society. They are 
but types of a class that is to be numbered by tens of 
thousands. Society has to support them. How it might 
best deal with them in its own interest is a problem that 
I must leave to others to attempt to solve. My province 
for the present is to assist others by offering some descrip- 
tion, founded upon prolonged opportunities for personal 
observation, of the character of the people and haunts to 
be dealt with. 
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X. 
THE RICH VAGRANT. 

Though to more fortunatelT-circumstanced outsiders the 
daily life of the struggling poor may in some of its 
phases present a certain picturesqueness of aspect, it 
is to the poor themselves a monotonous as well as a 
hard life. Their energies have to be devoted exclusively 
to the all-important business of making ends meet, and 
though the individual callings by which they seek to 
accomplish this object may be pretty widely varied, the 
life of the class as a whole moves in a very limited and 
very matter-of-fact circle. The romance of life, the 
hair-breadth escapes, the moving accidents by flood and 
field, the adventures of travel, and the mysteries and 
"sensations" of " society," are not — they are quite con- 
tent to conclude — for them, save perhaps as things to 
be read of in newspapers. When, therefore, there does 
chance to befall in their midst anything in the nature of 
a sensation, they are naturally inclined to make the most 
of it, to make more of a nine-days' wonder of it than 
would be the case with people who had had fuller oppor- 
tunities of becoming sensation-proof, or whose manners 
had more of the repose that marks the caste of Vere 
de Vere. 

The poor quarter of my own district has recently been 
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the scene of an incident which, mild or commonplace 
as it may appear to some, is nevertheless regarded by 
the inhabitants as the most interesting and sensational 
that has occurred within their actual ken since the local 
bread-riots of some twelve years previous. It afforded a 
fruitful theme of conversation, and a practically inex- 
haustible field for the exercise of their powers of guess- 
ing, wondering, and moralising ; and I venture to think 
that in this connection, in the relation in which it was 
viewed and commented upon by those among whom it 
happened, the incident is well worth relating, its moral 
well worth pointing. 

In the poorer quarter of the district common lodging- 
houses abound to a rather marked extent. There is one 
entire street of them, several groups of two or three 
together, and single ones scattered about pretty freely. 
Many of them are the property, and most of them are 
under the management, of one speculator in this line of 
business. This man may fairly claim to rank among 
"men who have risen," or be classed with the "self- 
made." He came to London without a friend, and with 
even less than the proverbial half-crown in his pocket, 
came as an ordinary tramping frequenter of one of the 
lodging-houses which now form part of his own posses- 
sions. His first rise was to the position of K deputy; y and 
as he took * kindly " to the business, worked hard, dealt 
shrewdly, and developed very considerable powers of 
organisation, he rapidly advanced to the position of a 
vt warm " man, a man of mark and an office-holder in his 
parish — a man, in short, with a character to lose and 
a reputation to maintain. 
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It is probably owing to this circumstance, to the 
bulk of the houses being in the hands of one "big" 
man of this stamp, rather than in the hands of a 
number of small men, that the lodging-houses of this 
quarter are somewhat better than the average of their 
kind. They are conducted in as orderly a fashion as 
such places well can be, and there is a tacit under- 
standing among "those whom it may concern" to the 
effect that any who approach nearer to the criminal 
classes than the no-visible-means-of- support section of 
society will not be regarded as welcome guests within 
their walls. Apart from this, there is a desire to accom- 
modate all classes, so far as may be. There is a house 
for foreign organ-grinders, with a loft specially set aside 
for the warehousing of their instruments, and a deputy 
who understands their customs, if not their language. 
For other street musicians, including the humble ballad- 
singer, there is another house. Another house accommo- 
dates tramping and other professional beggars. Still 
another is, by the law of wont and custom, specially 
appropriated to lodgers of Irish nationality. One is told 
off for labouring families, who are weekly tenants, and 
make these lodging-houses their homes, and another for 
wayfarers of the same class. There is a house for men 
only, a house for women only, and a house for married 
couples, and there are general houses for those who rather 
prefer to be mixed than classed. 

It is with a house of this latter class that the incident 
here in question is associated. The house is situated in 
the heart of the Irish quarter, and is chiefly frequented 
by Irishmen, and stray foreigners who are so far in 
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communion with the Irish that they are of the same 
religion professed by the majority of that body. One 
such foreigner — whose name and nationality need not be 
recorded here — there was, who, after using the house 
for some years as an occasional, had become one of its 
regulars, paying weekly, and haviug, it can scarcely be 
said a bedroom, but a shut-off bed to himself. What- 
ever might have been his age by actual tale oJ years, 
he was practically, by infirmity of constitution, or as the 
result of hard living, an old man ; a man with a stooping 
figure, a shambling gait, grey and grizzled hair, a haggard, 
care-worn face, and a generally half-starved appearance. 

His clothing was a wonderful combination of " loop'd 
and window'd " and clouted raggedness ; so much so that 
even the frequenters of the house — most of them con- 
noisseurs in the matter of raggedness — marvelled how he 
managed to get in and out of them and still keep them 
together. His garments were even more dirty than 
ragged, and this same quality of dirtiness extended to 
his care — or want of care — of his person. Now this 
latter is by no means a necessity of lodging-house life. 
In the present day common lodging-houses are not the 
fearsome and noisome dens that they were formerly wont 
to be. They are usually the " sweetest " and cleanliest 
houses of the neighbourhoods in which they are situated. 
With them it is a case of must. They are under Govern- 
ment regulation and inspection, and subject to " sur- 
prise " visits from officers at all hours of the day or night. 
Any infraction of the rules made and provided for their 
management is liable to be followed by the suspension or 
withdrawal of their licenses, or, if need be, the prosecution 
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of their " deputies " or owners, or both. The ceilings and 
walls must be kept well whitewashed and limewashed ; 
the appliances for drainage and ventilation maintained in 
good order. The floors, tables, benches, and bedding 
must be regularly washed. The number of beds to a 
house, and even their distribution, is fixed by the 
authorities, and the size of the " general " room must 
be in proportion to the number of beds. The bedding 
is hard and coarse, and perhaps somewhat scanty, but, as 
just remarked, it is kept clean. That the sheets and 
other such movables and pawnables have imprinted upon 
them the legend, " Stolen from Dash's " (the name of the 
proprietor) is regarded as a mere detail, a necessity of 
the situation. It is an effectual safeguard against the 
dishonest, and need not be taken as intending personal 
insult by the consciously honest. Finally, the common 
lodging-house must have a sufficient supply of water, 
and afford to its tenantry the means of performing their 
ablutions. It is but fair to the bulk of such tenantry to 
say that they gladly avail themselves of this latter con- 
venience, and regard " a good sluice " in the morning as 
a luxury. To this rule, however, there are exceptions, 
and the compulsion to cleanliness extending only to the 
buildings and appliances, those of the inmates who are 
so minded can indulge in what one would almost suppose 
they must consider the luxury of dirt. 

Among those of this inclining was the foreigner here in 
question. He could speak English, but seldom did speak 
either in that or any other language, being of a markedly 
reserved and reticent disposition. While, as they gathered 
around the blazing fire of the general room, others would 
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make merry, or make moan, as their mood might be ; would 
recount to each other the stories of their lives from day 
to day, or exchange inquiries about mutual acquaintances 
— while others fraternised in this way, the foreigner 
would sit silent and apart. He evidently sought the 
fireside not for company's sake, but merely for warmth, 
and the chances — so to speak — of picking up the crumbs 
that fell from the poor man's table. 

Improvidence is a general failing of the vagrant class. 
They habitually and by choice live from hand to mouth. 
Given that they have the wherewithal to do it, they will 
in their own rough way fare sumptuously for the passing 
day, and take their chance of starving on the morrow. Of 
this the odours pervading the general room of a common 
lodging-house at breakfast and supper times afford con- 
vincing testimony. In the morning the air is heavy with 
the flavour of ham and eggs, haddocks, herrings, and 
other the like breakfast " relishes ; " in the evening with 
that of beefsteak and onions. It is of course only those 
who are " in luck " for the day who can afford to " run " 
to these good things, but the lucky ones are usually very 
generous in the matter of sharing with their less fortunate 
fellows. 

The poor old foreigner was rarely able to supply 
himself with aught beyond dry bread, but many and 
many a bit of meat, or taste of a " relish," or cup of tea 
or coffee, was bestowed upon him by other frequenters of 
the house. What he himself did for a living none knew 
positively, not even the deputy. It was generally taken 
for granted, however, that he was a beggar, though none 
professed to know where his beat was. If he did speak 
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at all it was generally to complain of his utter poverty, 
the hardness of the times, the bitter struggle it was for 
him to exist, even in the wretched manner in which he 
did exist, his difficulty in scraping together his weekly 
rent. In connection with this latter point it was noticed 
that he always paid in coppers. No one connected with 
the lodging-house had ever seen him with a silver coin, 
much less a gold one. 

Such hard living as he was subjected to naturally told 
upon his health. The " deputy " frequently suggested 
that he should call in the aid of the parish doctor, but 
the lodger always objected, and the illness going thus 
unchecked, he presently began to show unmistakable 
evidence of a break-up of constitution. For a man to 
linger on in this style was no uncommon thing in lodging- 
house experience ; but in this case the climax came with a 
terrible suddenness. One morning the poor old foreigner 
fell down in a fit, from which all the efforts of the other 
inmates of the lodging-house failed to recover him. The 
services of the parish doctor were therefore called into 
requisition, and he ordered the immediate removal of the 
patient to the workhouse infirmary. 

Medical aid, however, had come too late to save life ; 

the man never rallied, never recovered consciousness, and 

died in a few hours. And then came the sensational 

revelation concerning him, the revelation that, while 

creating wonder and affording infinite scope for table 

talk, also turned the feeling of pity with which he had 

been regarded in his lifetime into a feeling of scorn and 

loathing for his memory. 

The man had been a miser ! When those whose office 

K 
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it is to prepare the pauper dead for their last long earthly 
sleep came to remove the clothing from the body, they 
discovered, sewn in among the rags and patches of which 
the clothing consisted, money to the amount of about nine 
hundred pounds ; three hundred in gold, and the remain- 
der in bonds and notes. In addition to this there were 
found documents relating to a variety of money trans- 
actions, and some of these papers, it was thought, might 
still be of some value. 

The guardians of course took possession of the money 
pro tern., and fur a time it seemed as though it were going 
to lapse to the Crown. But presently an heir-at-law 
came forward and put in her claim. She was a respect- 
able middle-aged woman, and stated that she was a sister 
of the dead man, of whose death and the circumstances 
attending it she had been made aware through the news- 
paper accounts of the affair. Like her brother, she ap- 
peared to be of a reserved character. Of his earlier life 
she would not speak, and she professed — in all proba- 
bility truly — to have lost sight of him during the later 
years of his life. She knew her rights, knew that she 
had only to prove that she was his sister and nearest 
relative ; and this, through the agency of the consul of 
her nation, who took up the business on her behalf, she 
did in full form to the satisfaction of those concerned, 
and the money was duly paid over to her. 

So far the story ended, but its memory as a " sensa- 
tion " remains green in the district, and more particularly 
in lodging-house circles. For many a night it remained 
the theme of discourse in the fireside circles of the com- 
mon kitchens of the lodging-houses. With the keynote 
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to the dead man's character made plain, all manner of 
little incidents that had before appeared mysterious now 
stood forth as ignobly characteristic ; and as such inci- 
dents were recalled and submitted to this new light, there 
were not lacking some very emphatic and significant 
remarks as to what would have been the line of action of 
the speakers towards the deceased, had they only known 
his if little game " when he was alive and in their midst. 

As usually happens, too, the sins of the guilty were 
visited upon the innocent. In all the lodging-houses of 
the district, any elderly and ragged wayfarer who showed 
a desire to " keep himself to himself" was regarded with 
distrust and suspicion. If he was seen to lack food, 
others more fortunate refrained from their usual practice 
of giving him of theirs, lest he should be " coming old 

over them ; " and in some instances he was made 

the victim of rough horse-play, got up as a cover for 
" rubbing him down," with a view to ascertaining whether 
there were concealed money-bags about him. 

All this, however, was but the mere superficial outcome 
of the influence of this real life-story upon those in whose 
circle it had been enacted. In their rough untutored 
way they saw and felt the moral that the story pointed, 
the lesson that underlay it. They saw by this man's 
miserable life how true indeed it is, and in what sense 
and manner it is true, that money is the root of all evil ; 
saw that the worship of money was the most ignoble, the 
most degrading, the most soul-stifling of all idolatries. 

His love of money had made his life all evil. So far 
as was known, he had broken no law of the statute-book, 
but his life had been one great sin against the higher 
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laws both of God and man. It had been a sin against 
the great law of that charity, lacking which, though we 
possess all else, we are as nothing; and it had been 
equally a sin against the great command, "Do unto 
others as you would they should do unto you." He had 
looked unmoved upon sorrow and suffering that he could 
well have relieved, such sorrow and suffering as he had 
many a time seen relieved by men who were really little 
better than the penniless beggar he only appeared to be; 
and he had looked on and made no sign when men who 
had more than once shared their own scanty meals with 
him had, after a day's hard tramping, sat foodless and 
without the -means of procuring food, though a few pence 
would have relieved their necessities. 

All this, as I had opportunity of gathering, by simply 
listening to their more serious comments and reflections 
upon the subject, those among whom the miser dragged 
out the later years of his miserable existence saw clearly 
enough, though they might not be able to expound it to 
others, or even formulate it to themselves. Unconsciously, 
too, they discriminated the character of the dead man's vice 
with a nicety that makes the lesson of the story more tell- 
ing than it would otherwise be. They saw that selfishness 
and love of money were two distinct vices, and the latter 
the worse of the two. Both forms of vice may take 
manifold forms, but in the particular connection here in 
view selfishness leads the individual to seek the luxuries 
of life — love of money to begrudge the necessaries of 
life. 

The one vice is exemplified to people of the lodging- 
house class by the man who will live " high " to-day, let 
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what may come to-morrow, and who, by making a literal 
interpretation of the saying that " self-help is the first 
law of nature " his guiding principle, manages to live 
more or less high most days. The other and darker vice 
is exemplified to them by the money-grubbers among 
them, of whom this miser was but an extreme example. 
The selfishness of the selfish man generally has something 
of self-respect included in it 5 he practises, in some degree, 
at any rate, the cleanliness which is said to be next to 
godliness. But the sheer lover of money usually sins in 
a special degree against the temple of the soul — his own 
body. He neglects it, starves it, allows it to become 
fouler than those of the beasts that perish. This love of 
money for its own dead sake, for the sake of its mere 
possession and accumulation, and not? for. the power for 
good to self and others which, rightly used, it may give — 
this slavish love, this idolatrous worship of money is so 
unwise in itself, that it is often spoken of as a kind of 
unworldliness, but it is an unworldliness that is worse 
than the worst worldliness. 

The incident here related created, as already said, a 
great " sensation " in the neighbourhood in which it 
occurred, and from hearing much of it, and frequently 
availing myself of opportunities for driving home the 
lessons for which it affords a text, it may be that I have 
been brought to somewhat overrate its moral significance. 
But with all due allowance made on that head, I still 
venture to think that the story is one that may well give 
pause to the thoughtful in all classes of life. 

It is an extreme case certainly, but in less extreme, 
though scarcely less ignoble or hurtful forms, the love of 
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money is at this day a crying evil under the sun. The 
worship of Mammon, though not a creed, is with many a 
practice. Metaphorically speaking, the golden calf is set 
up much as the brazen serpent was lifted up in the 
wilderness, and has much the same power attributed to it. 
Get money is the one only and all-inclusive command that 
thousands strive to fulfil ; and reliance upon money is 
placed before reliance upon Him without whose know- 
ledge even a sparrow cannot fall. That such a state of 
things does largely exist none who observe or reflect can 
for a moment doubt. And it is a state of things, I ven- 
ture to think, " horrid examples " of which may occa- 
sionally be held up with advantage ; a state of things to 
be earnestly prayed against and wrought against. 
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AN "OLD SOLDIER." 

In my district the man or woman classed as an "old sol- 
dier " is, generally speaking, not one to be desired. The 
title is given to those who display more or less excep- 
tional ability in the art of living wholly or in part with- 
out work — professional charity-hunters and the like. In 
the case of Mrs. Harding it was applied admiringly in 
recognition of her special skill in guarding herself from 
being " bested " by the scheming type of old soldiers. 

She was one of a class whom the type in question may 
be said to regard as legitimate prey — that is to say, she 
was the proprietress of a " small general " shop in a very 
poor neighbourhood. To the well-to-do outsider, accus- 
tomed to shopping in large establishments, the small 
general shop of a poor quarter, with its one ill-" dressed/' 
oil-lamp-lighted window, and small " hutch " door, with 
tinkling bell attached to give warning of the entrance of 
a customer, would appear a miserable affair ; but to the 
inhabitants of the locality in which it is situated such a 
shop is an important institution. The keeper of such a 
shop is in her way — for it is generally a woman — a uni- 
versal provider. She is a grocer, baker, provision dealer, 
dairyman, confectioner, oil-man, tobacconist, draper, iron- 
monger, corn-chandler, and coal and firewood dealer all 

rolled into one. 
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Having regard to the fact that her customers are 
for the most part of the " cas'alty " labouring class, 
she is bound to give credit, and that is where the 
opportunity of the old soldiers comes in. They play a 
variety of the confidence trick — pay ready money for a 
week or two to inspire a belief in their honesty, and then 
get into the debt of the shopkeeper as deeply as they 
can. They are good at getting up pitiful stories, and 
lavish in promises to pay. When they have exhausted 
their resources in that way, and credit is at length 
stopped, they — often literally — " snap their fingers " at 
their victim, and seek to repeat the performance else- 
where, for there is no trade protection association among 
the small general traders. 

The possession of tact in giving and firmness in de- 
clining to give credit makes all the difference between 
success and failure in the small general business, and the 
successful shopkeeper of this class must perforce be a 
keen reader of character. Such a person of any length- 
ened business experience has a more intimate, practical, 
and detailed knowledge of how the poor live than could 
probably be gained by a whole royal commission. It was 
in this connection that Mrs. Harding became an ally of 
mine, and was in the early days of my work among the 
poor a guide, philosopher, and friend to me. 

I was one day dealing with a case in which a poor 
woman was in great distress of mind because she had 
got some washing to do and had not the money to obtain 
the necessary materials wherewith to accomplish the 
work. 

" I shall lose eighteenpence if I can't get it done," she 
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said, with tears in her eyes, " and perhaps lose other work 
too, for people who have washing to give out won't study 
you if you have to disappoint them." 

" You don't look fit to stand at the wash-tub," I said, 
noting her weak and hunger- worn appearance. 

" I could manage that all right," she exclaimed eagerly. 
" By working late I could get it done and take it home 
to-night, and then I could get something to eat out of 
the pay for it. As to eating, though," she added, " I am 
thinking more of the children than of myself. It is not 
often that we are so hard put to it, but this morning 
they had to go to school without breakfast, poor little 
things ! They knew it was my misfortune and not my 
fault that I had nothing for them to eat, and they tried 
to be brave and not to cry, but you could see their poor 
little lips quivering." 

I had every reason to believe that the woman was tell- 
ing a literal and painful truth. Her husband was sober, 
and steady, and until a year previously had been a strong 
and capable labourer, able to command tolerably constant 
employment. But one day when engaged upon some 
heavy work he had, in labourers phrase, " overlifted " 
himself. From that time he had been, " off and on," an 
out-patient of various hospitals, and was practically an 
invalid. 

" You had better get something to eat before starting 
your work," I said, in reference to her last remarks. 
" Here are two tickets, each for a shilling's worth of 
goods ; they will enable you to get a little food, as well 
as the washing materials you require." 

" Oh, thank you," she exclaimed, her face flushing 
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with pleasure ; " won't the little ones be delighted when 
they come home and find I have got a dinner for them?" 
Then, after a pause, she added in a hesitating tone, 
" Couldn't I take the tickets to Mrs. Harding ? " 

" Who is Mrs Harding ? " I asked rather sharply, 
thinking it possible that there might be some dodge be- 
hind this request. 

"She is mostly called the Old Soldier," the woman 
answered ; " perhaps you know her by that name — the 
woman who keeps the small general shop over the way, 
you know." 

" I don't know," I said ; " but in any case I can't see 
that a shopkeeper of that class could serve you as well as 
a leading tradesman." 

"Begging your pardon, sir, I think she could serve 
me better ; she is used to us poor folks and our ways. 
She would break up a shilling as a large shopkeeper 
would not care to do." 

" There may be something in that," I assented ; " but 
before agreeing to your request I must speak to this Mrs. 
Harding." 

Accordingly I crossed the street and entered the shop. 
As the proprietress was busy serving at the moment, I 
had an opportunity of observing her before having to 
address her. She was a comely-looking middle-aged 
woman, with once black hair turned to " iron grey." Her 
eyes were clear and penetrating, and the lower part of her 
face was pronouncedly indicative of firmness of character. 
Still, on the whole, the expression of the countenance 
was pleasing. When she had disposed of the customer 
to whom she had been attending when I entered, I intro- 
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duced myself and briefly narrated the circumstances that 
had led to my calling upon her. 

" I hardly know how to answer you," she said mus- 
ingly. " Perhaps I ought to mention, in the first place, 
that this poor woman is in my debt to the amount of ten 
shillings, the highest amount to which I can afford to 
let even the most trustworthy of my customers go. And 
as the honest, deserving poor are always grateful for any 
little kindness, I dare say one reason with her for suggest- 
ing that she should be allowed to bring the tickets here was 
a wish to do me a good turn in the way of business. But 
apart from that," she went on, seeing that though she paused 
I made no comment, " or from my natural wish as a shop- 
keeper to get all the trade I can, I think I may say that 
she would be better served here than in a better establish- 
ment. You may perhaps scarcely be able to credit that, 
still I honestly believe that such is the case ; nor am I 
alone in that opinion, for I may tell you that if your 
tickets had been open tickets, as one might say, most of 
them would have come to me. If you are giving away 
so much coal, or meat, or bread, or the like, then the 
larger the trader that supplies them the better. But when 
you leave it to a poor mother to take out the value of a 
shilling to the greatest advantage for herself and family, 
it is a different affair. The shopping of the very poor 
is a thing by itself, and, practically speaking, can only 
be done with those who, like myself, lay themselves out 
for that trade. In this matter, as in most questions 
between rich and poor, it is a case of ' unto them that 
have shall be given.' The rich can buy cheaper than the 
poor, because they can deal at the large stores and great 
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private establishments that do sell cheap to those who 
can always pay ready money and buy in the quantities that 
large concerns sell in. But the poor can't always pay 
ready money, and they never can buy in the quantities that 
the big places sell in. The circumstances alter the cases, 
and we small traders meet the circumstances and suit 
the convenience of the poor, and therefore they prefer to 
deal with us. You may take my word for it too, that 
whatever well-meaning people may say as to the un- 
economical ways in which the poor spend their incomes, 
the poor know their own business best in the matter. 
They learn in the school of experience ; they must prac- 
tise economy to live at all, but it must be the economy 
that is possible to them. Excuse me saying so much," 
the shopkeeper concluded, in a lighter tone than she had 
been previously speaking in ; "I have thought a great 
deal upon the point, but this is about the first oppor- 
tunity I have had of speaking my mind." 

" I can see the general force of your remarks," I said. 
" I will tell the woman she can bring the tickets here if 
she chooses." 

" Don't let us be rash," said the Old Soldier, smiling ; 
" let her take value from me for one ticket in the first 
place, and then you can see how it is made up and 
whether you consider the transaction satisfactory." 

" Very well," I agreed, " we will leave it at that for 
the present." 

For one in her position the Old Soldier was evidently 
a somewhat exceptional personage, generally intelligent, 
fairly well-educated, taking a thoughtful, observant, kindly 
interest in the great social problem, of one side of which 
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she saw so much in her daily experience, and if strong- 
minded, only so in the best sense of the phrase. What 
she had said had made me rather curious as to the prac- 
tical point at issue, and as I was in the neighbourhood of 
her shop again about half-past seven the same evening, I 
looked in. Mrs. Harding, who had been sitting behind 
the counter knitting, put down her work as I entered, 
and by way of greeting remarked, " You knew it was 
my slack time, then ? " 

" I really had not thought of that," I replied, " though, 
of course, I might have known that you would not be so 
busy at night as you are in the daytime." 

" It isn't that exactly," she explained ; " one of my 
busiest times will commence about an hour hence ; but 
just now is the lull between tea and supper." 

u Your customers buy from meal to meal then ? " 

" Many of them must, for what little money they get 
comes to them in the same hand-to-mouth fashion. The 
same people don't come for every meal, understand ; as 
a rule my customers are not four, or even three meals a 
day people. Those who can afford breakfast or dinner 
may not be able to afford tea or supper, while others who 
may not have been able to obtain any other meal may be 
able to treat themselves to supper. In fact, the latter is 
very often the case, and that is why supper is such a lead- 
ing meal with the very poor. You see, being most of 
them — women as well as men — cas'alty people, they 
have to wait until they get home after the day's search 
for work, and compare notes as to what ' luck ' they may 
have met with before they can decide, firstly > whether 
they can have a supper at all, and if so, secondly, what 
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kind of a supper it shall be. At best it will not be a 
very luxurious meal. Bread is nearly always the chief 
feature in it ; whether the ' relish ' to go with it shall be 
a small piece of cheap cheese, or say a rasher of bacon, 
or a tin of lobster, will depend upon the state of the 
funds for the day. I have heard people talking of the 
poor who may be starving one day, then living riotously 
the next if they chanced to have the means. There 
would really be some excuse for the poor if they did do 
so, but they do not ; such talk is nonsense. The poor 
look upon themselves as acting in a rather regardless-of- 
expense manner when they venture on a tin of lobster or 
salmon for supper. Yet a sixpenny or even an eight- 
penny tin of such * relishes ' can scarcely be considered a 
great extravagance when you consider that it has to be 
divided among — say — a man and wife and three or four 
children, who may not have had anything to eat since 
they breakfasted upon a scanty allowance of dry bread 
and weak tea. But there ! my woman's tongue is run- 
ning away with me. You haven't come here to hear me 
chatter about things in general, but to see what was had 
for your shilling ticket, so here is the account." 

As she finished speaking she opened a drawer, and, 
taking a paper from it, placed it on the counter before 
me. I still have this bill among my little collection of 
such curiosities, and as it is as representative a docu- 
ment to-day as it was originally, it is perhaps worth 
quoting, as illustrating in some detail how the poor live, 
and showing how far, or at any rate how variedly, a 
shilling may .be made to go. 

The various purchases making up the amount were set 
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forth item by item, and ran as follows : — " Half-quartern 
loaf, 2fd. ; ounce of butter, id.; ounce of tea, i|d. ; 
quarter of a pound moist sugar, f d. ; quarter of a pound 
treacle, fd. 5 milk, £d. ; half pound of soap, ifd. ; quar- 
ter of pound soda, £d. ; square of blue, £d. ; two ounces 
of starch, |d. ; seven pounds of coals, id. ; bundle of fire- 
wood, £d. ; box of matches, Jd." 

" Are you satisfied, sir ? " Mrs. Harding asked, when 
I had finished my perusal of the paper. 

" Abundantly satisfied personally," I said ; " it seems 
to be a remarkable shilling's worth." 

" I won't say that," she replied, " because I am making 
up such shilling's worths every day. But do you think 
that any tradesman in the High Street would have broken 
up. a shilling in that fashion, or that any poor woman 
would have ventured to have asked him to do so ? " 
" I suppose not," I said. 

" And yet," Mrs. Harding went on, " in many cases — 
in this one, for instance — such a breaking up is a great 
matter to the poor person concerned. Of course I am 
speaking of the general position. When upon her own 
resources a shilling would be rather a large than a small 
amount for this poor woman to have in hand. If she 
had been in that position to-day, and had been compelled 
to spend her shilling at a large establishment, she would 
have had to take goods in such quantities that she could 
not have procured both food and the requisites for doing 
her half -day's washing. If, as is* most likely, her first 
thought had been for her hungry children, she would 
have had to give up the washing for lack of the means 
to do it. Or, if she had been cruel to be kind, and de- 
li 
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termined to do the work, she would have had to stand to 
the wash-tub foodless and faint, and with the cry of the 
children for bread ringing in her ears. As it is she has 
been able to give herself and her children a meal, and to 
earn a little money as well." 

So commenced my acquaintance with the Old Soldier. 
I have recorded the conversation at some length, for 
though arising out of a small matter, it is, I venture to 
think, interesting in itself as giving some insight into the 
methods by which the exceeding poor contrive to u make 
ends meet." I found it both interesting and profitable, 
for at that time I was but young to my work ; much of 
my experience had yet to be gained, and it was my cue 
to gather the views of old campaigners. 

By those who had nicknamed her the Old Soldier Mrs. 
Harding was regarded as being knowing and hard. As a 
matter of fact she was wise and kind. Even for those 
who are spoken of as the worthless poor she had a tender 
feeling, founded upon a true knowledge and appreciation 
of the terrible character of their material surroundings — 
surroundings that cannot fail to exercise a demoralising 
influence upon natures that are at all weak. Many a 
loaf and bit of butter, many a " heel " of cheese, many 
a a knuckle " bone, or outside rasher of bacon, many a 
lower cut of tinned or potted meats did she give away 
"on the quiet" to those to whom she knew hunger 
would make even such small gifts precious. She was 
constantly making soups and beef-tea for the sick among 
her poverty-stricken neighbours, and was always willing 
to take a " relief turn " at night nursing where such a 
service was needful. Nor, being herself a true Christian. 
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did she fail to avail herself of the opportunity afforded 
by sick nursing for speaking words in season in the way 
of moral or spiritual counsel or consolation. 

The great organised charitable institutions of the land, 
and the individual munificence of the charitable rich, do 
much for the poor; but so also in the aggregate do 
the efforts of the single-handed workers of the type of 
the Old Soldier. Their good deeds are the outcome of 
brotherly (and sisterly) love abounding. Theirs is the 
proverbial kindness of the poor to the poor; only in 
their case the kindness is tempered with judgment and 
firmness of mind, rather than actuated by impulse. 

The practical work of charity is skilled labour — labour 
requiring for its performance special knowledge and the 
qualities of discrimination and determination, the last of 
these being by no means the least. There is poverty, 
and poverty — the poverty that would keep itself un- 
known, and the poverty that is wont to proclaim itself 
from the house-tops. Some of the poorest of the poor 
will make no open moan, will seek to " keep themselves 
to themselves," endeavour to suffer and be strong. Others 
again suffer and are weak — suffer because they are weak. 
They would gladly and gratefully accept charitable assist- 
ance, but are too weak and nerveless to "put them- 
selves forward " where help might be had. On the other 
hand, there are those among the poor who are disposed 
to trade upon their poverty, who seek not to hide it, or 
" put the best face upon it," but to parade and exagge- 
rate it. These do " put themselves forward," are always 
to be found scrambling and clamouring wherever charity 
is to be obtained. Taken as a body they secure a very 
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undue proportion of charity, and look to charity rather 
than to labour as a means of keeping the wolf from the 
door. 

As matters stand at present a good deal of charity is 
so distributed as to tend to perpetuate the need for its 
continuance. That is distinctly an evil. If we would 
remedy it we must have assistance from within the camp 
of poverty. We must avail ourselves of the knowledge 
and goodwill of such as the Old Soldier ; of intelligent, 
observant, kindly, God-fearing men and women, who, 
poor themselves, are therefore all the more fitted to take 
part in the service of the poor— to bring aid to those 
who suffer and make no sign, and stand between the 
clamorous, self-asserting charity-hunters, and what is but 
too often their mere prey. 



Gbe parson's Experiment. 



XII. 

THE PARSON'S EXPERIMENT. 

That " the needy shall not always be forgotten : the 
expectation of the poor shall not perish for ever," we 
have the oft-repeated assurance of Him whose word shall 
not pass away. This promise is generally held to be one 
of those whose fulfilment has reference to the life to 
come ; the life whereinto sorrow or suffering cannot 
enter; in which all are rich alike, having entered into 
the joy of their Lord ; the life everlasting, whose joy it 
passeth mortal mind to realise, or mortal tongue to tell, 
and towards which, if rightly used, the trials and crosses 
which poverty brings into the brief space of this earthly 
life may be made stepping-stones. It is a promise which, 
taken thus, often brings much-needed consolation and 
sustainment to the poor in their greatest trials. 

But while this is true, it is also pleasant to see that 
even in this world, and as regards the life that is now, 
the needy are not always forgotten. True ft is that 
one half the world does not know how the other half 

r 

lives ; that the great mass of those to whom the lines 
have fallen in pleasant places here below take no heed of 
or for their less fortunately placed brethren, more, one is 
fain to hope, through thoughtlessness of spirit than hard- 
ness of heart. 

There are happily, however, many exceptions to this 
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rule. There are numbers of men and women — and 
here I speak not of those who have made themselves 
name and fame in this wise, but of the rank and file of 
the noble army of workers, who are little known beyond 
the spheres in which their labours of love are wrought — 
who, simply moved by a Christ-like spirit of pity and 
love, do " consider the poor ; " who visit them when sick, 
clothe them when naked, feed them when hungry, console 
them in sorrow, counsel them when in difficulties, bear 
with them if the hardships of their lot make them bitter 
of spirit ; who, risking disease and death, seek them out 
in their fever-haunted rookeries ; who wisely, gently lead 
them into the path of everlasting life by showing a prac- 
tical interest in their life below; who do not turn the 
message of the Master to stone by offering it where 
bread should be offered first, or weaken the teaching of 
our common brotherhood in Christ by any forgetfalness 
of our common brotherhood in humanity. 

That there are many such men and women in our 
midst should be matter of rejoicing to us all ; and it 
certainly is matter of rejoicing with myself that my own 
district is not lacking in such workers. One of the most 
notable of these is a clergyman whom men of the world, 
and perhaps some who would not account themselves men 
of the world, would probably regard as a sort of com- 
bination of Don Quixote and " Parson Lot." Extremes, 
we are told, meet, and he is so extremely practical in his 
Christianity that to superficial observers, or those content 

to hold that 

" Whatever is is right/' 

he would seem to be impracticable. 
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"God has made all men of one blood" is to him not 
a well-sounding phrase merely, but a truth, indicating 
man's common fatherhood in God, and one upon which 
Christians are bound to act in a liberal and literal spirit. 
He believes that in the seemingly vilest there is always 
something, and often much, that is at least a possi- 
bility of good ; and that in any case it is not for us 
to hate, but to pity, and try to raise them. He advo- 
cates a personal charity so broad in spirit and prompt 
in action that it narrowly escapes the dreadful charge 
of being " promiscuous ; " and it is to be feared that 
his ideas of the duties of employers towards em- 
ployed would be condemned as highly heterodox by the 
stricter disciples of political economy. Nay, his social 
heterodoxy goes even further than this. He stoutly 
maintains that even in dealing with the people and 
things of this world we should be guided by a higher 
law than the law of the realm — by a law which is above 
that law, the law of Christ, the law of love. This latter 
is one of his strong points— one of his favourite hobby- 
horses, as some would put it. On this head he will not 
hesitate to speak evil of dignities, and roundly assert that 
much of our criminality, though neither from . design nor 
from real indifference, is yet really law-made ; is such as 
must result from the application of the statutory law as 
it is, but might be prevented if individuals would apply 
the higher law of Christ. 

Nor is he content with merely holding and theorising 
upon such views. He has the courage of his opinions, 
and acts upon them. That in doing so he occasionally 
meets with curious adventures, is sometimes deceived, 
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and often u chaffed," or called a foolish fellow, even by 
his friends — all this will be readily understood. But 
such things fall lightly upon him, for in many instances 
his acts bring their own exceeding great reward, in the 
shape of knowledge that they have been effectual for 
good. And one rather striking instance of this kind, 
with its sequel, I here propose to relate — an instance of a 
wise and firm application of the law of love in preference 
to the law of the police court. 

For the sake of clearness we will call our friend Mr. 
B., and mention that he is a married man with a family. 
One afternoon his son, a little fellow about eight years 
of age, asked hira for a shilling, as he wished to buy 
something by way of a birthday gift to a schoolmate. 
The shilling was given him, and he immediately set out 
in joyous haste to make his purchase, little dreaming of 
the adventure that awaited him. He had not gone very 
far when the shilling fell out of his hand and rolled down 
the grating of an area. As it happened in a respectable 
neighbourhood, this in itself was not a particularly alarm- 
ing occurrence to an intelligent, well-mannered boy. 
Ringing the bell of the house to which the area pertained, 
he politely explained matters to the servant who answered 
the door, and she at once descended to recover the shilling 
for him. She easily found it, and was just handing it 
up when, lo and behold, a burly figure stepped in between 
her and the boy, and a rough voice exclaimed, "That's 
my shilling ; let's have it." 

" No, sir, it is my shilling," said the boy. 

" Why, what do you mean, you young varmint ? " 
answered the intruder, affecting surprise and virtuous 
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indignation ; " IVe just dropped it, ray mates there seed 
me," and as he spoke he pointed to a man and two 
women, tramps in appearance, who stood waiting for 
him a little in advance. " Come, let's have it," he re- 
peated, and suiting the action to the word, he snatched 
the coin from the still upraised hand of the astonished 
servant, and hastened to join his companions. 

To the child whose money he had thus seized this ready- 
witted, prompt-acting spoiler must have seemed a fear- 
some-looking creature. He was big and rough of build, 
and determined of look, and his face as well as his cloth- 
ing was dust-begrimed and travel-stained. A sheaf of 
split cane hanging slantwise across his shoulders stamped 
him as of the chair-caning profession, to which trade his 
three companions also belonged. 

Though fully impressed by the unpromising appearance 
of this man, the little fellow, mustering up his courage, 
boldly followed him, and with tears demanded restitution 
of his shilling. He was met, however, with fiercely 
uttered threats, under which he was quickly fain to 
retreat, weeping as he went for the loss of his money. 
On his road home he met a policeman, whose aid he 
invoked, but the official servant of the law took no notice 
of his complaint. 

Of this last point he made a special grievance when, 
on reaching home, he proceeded to relate the woeful 
story of his misadventures to his father. The parent, 
to the child's astonishment, replied to him on this head 
that he was very glad the policeman had not taken any 
notice of him ; that he did not believe in policemen 
meddling with wrong-doers, at least until every means 
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which Christians should use had been tried. It would 
not be the best way to send the man to prison. " But 
we won't let the matter drop," he quickly added, seeing 
his son's look of disappointment ; " you must have your 
shilling back, if possible, for several reasons; so come 
with me and see if we can find this man." 

So saying, he put on his hat, took his child by the 
hand, and set out on what most people would have 
probably considered a wild-goose chase. But there was 
method in his apparent madness. He knew the ways of 
life prevailing among such itinerants as chair-caners, and 
from that knowledge reasoned — correctly, as the event 
proved — that the worthy associates concerned in " convey- 
ing " the shilling, concluding from there being no imme- 
diate pursuit that they had safely " bounced " the child 
out of the money, would not go far without proceeding 
to " melt " it in drink, and thus give him a chance of 
catching them up. He was prepared to recognise them 
from his son's description of their dress and appearance, 
and he sighted them just as they were coming out of 
a public-house, wiping their mouths as they came. 

Still holding his child by the hand, our parson friend 
stepped forward, and, confronting the astonished chair- 
caner, said, " You have taken a shilling from my little 
boy here ; give it back to him, please." The chair-mend- 
ing gang consisted, as already intimated, of two men 
and two women, of the ordinary hard-featured, slouching, 
drabby tramp look. The man, about forty years of age, 
weather-beaten, somewhat bloated, with grizzly beard, 
and altogether unpromising look, was evidently taken 
aback by such moderate language being addressed to him 
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in so firm a tone. That such an accusation and demand 
should be put in simple, quietly spoken words, was an 
altogether novel experience to him ; and it was some 
little time before he could screw his own courage to the 
blustering point, and deny the charge with the explo- 
sion of expletives which he deemed necessary to such an 
occasion. 

" Pray don't add lying to dishonesty, my man 5 that 
is making bad very much worse; you have taken the 
shilling, and made a little boy very miserable," came the 
reply to this outburst of denial. " I can see what the 
boy says is true in both your faces. I don't want to 
harm you, I only want to do you good. You'll be a 
worse man for to-day's work if you don't give him back 
that shilling." 

" I haven't his shilling, and you'd better mind what 
you're saying, or I'll make you prove your words," 
answered the chair-caner, still trying, though less suc- 
cessfully than at first, to assume a tone of virtuous 
indignation. 

" Which is speaking truth, my boy or you, can be 
easily proved, I think, if you will kindly come with me 
to the house where the shilling was dropped. Will you 
come? I'm not going to make a police case of it, I 
only want back the shilling." 

" Come ! of course I'll come," answered the man, with 
a swaggering confidence of tone that might have staggered 
a less shrewd or experienced observer than my friend. 

The woman accompanying the chair-caner was his 
wife, and at this point in a most excited manner she 
put in her word. 
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" Don't go, Bill," she exclaimed in genuine alarm, and 
with clenched fist and in somewhat close quarters was 
proceeding to pour out the vials of her wrath upon the 
pertinacious parson, when she was stopped by an angry 
and emphatic, " You shut up ! " from her husband. 

"Don't blame your wife for believing in you. She 
doubtless has good cause," said our friend unaffectedly. 
" But we had better have this out ourselves — come along." 
The man, apparently nothing daunted, defiantly flung 
down his bundle of canes at his wife's feet, and at once 
set out with his captor ; the crowd, that had, of course, 
gathered around them while they had been speaking, 
following a little way at their heels. His agreeing to 
go back had been mere " bounce " upon the chair-caner's 
part, but the resolute action of Mr. B. convincing him 
that he was dealing with a man who was not to be 
"bounced," he once more changed his plan of defence. 
They had not gone many yards when, suddenly coming 
to a standstill, he exclaimed — and now there was a touch 
of genuine feeling in his voice — 

" Has it come to this, that I am called on to prove 
myself a honest man ? I'll not go. I'm a poor man, 
but I'm honest, as honest as you are. What should / 
go for ? " 

" It may be so," was the answer ; " we all have our 
weak points. I sin in one way, and maybe you sin in 
another, and we ought never to be ashamed to confess 
it. It's a cold day. You might be short of money. 
It's easy to keep your hands off other people's shillings 
when you have plenty of your own. I assure you I want 
to do you no harm ; I want to prevent you doing yourself 
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harm. If you have really been an honest man till now, 
and have now suddenly yielded to temptation, that is all 
the greater reason why I should not let you go till you 
have returned the shilling. Come now, you must give 
it back." 

" Or else you'll charge me, I suppose ? " said the man 
questioningly. 

"Certainly not," was the answer, given with an earnest- 
ness of repudiation that put the chair-caner " all abroad " 
as to what manner of man he could be that had got hold 
of him. One who " stuck to him like a leech " for the 
restoration of misappropriated money, and yet thus threw 
away his most powerful weapon (for such, according to 
his idea, was a threat to " charge " him), was to him a 
startling anomaly. " It's because I believe in you that 
I talk to you, rather than give the case to the police." 

" I would not on any account give you into the hands 
of the police," went on the parson, seeing that his man 
was for the moment struck dumb. " You have children 
to feed, I dare say, as I have, and I would not rob them 
and your wife of your labour ; they need it, I am sure. 
I am not following you up like this for the sake of the 
shilling, but for your sake, your character's sake, your 
soul's sake. I would give you money if I knew you 
needed it, but to let you go away with a shilling dis- 
honestly come by would not be honest. It would be 
doing you an irreparable injury. Sin, my man, goes 
from little to great. If you had got clear with that 
shilling, you would in all likelihood be tempted at some 
future time to do something worse. No, my man, you 
must get back your character as an honest man by giving 
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up that shilling. It's yourself I want to get back, not 
the shilling." 

There was an encouraging pause. Then he continued, 
" You have yielded to temptation, and unless you repent 
and make restitution you can never think well of your- 
self again. Come now, give me back the money ; cast 
it from you as you would a curse." The chair-caner stood 
confused and silent, but evidently moved and impressed. 

To Mr. B. it was now clear that he had at length found 
the good that was in the man. He felt it, and, guess- 
ing at the cause of the accused man's still-continued 
silence and hesitancy, he came to his relief by saying, 
" Is it that you haven't got the shilling left ; that you 
spent it, I mean ? " 

" Yes, sir," he answered, with eyes cast down and in 
a voice scarcely above a whisper ; " that is how I'm held. 
We've had a drop of rum apiece." 

" Well, I can quite believe you there," said Mr. B., 
" and of course you can't give up what you no longer 
possess. Still, for your own sake, you must make good 
the shilling. You say you are an honest man, and I will 
take your word for it. Will you take mine that I am 
one too, and let us treat each other as honest men? 
Here is my card " — handing out a card from his case — 
" give me yours — you have a card with your business on, 
I dare say, and I will trust to your sending me the 
shilling by post when you have one to spare." 

The trade card was handed out, and the exchange duly 
made. So the offer was accepted, and on this under- 
standing the chair-caner was at length allowed to go on 
his way with a " Good-day," certainly a sadder, and, 
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as the event proved, a wiser man from his encounter 
with Mr. B. The card showed the residence of the man 
to be ten miles away. 

When Mr. B. returned home and related his adventure, 
even " those of his own house " were against him. They 
wondered how he could be so foolish ; put it that the 
proper and obvious and common-sense thing for him to 
have done was either to have let the shilling go, or to 
have given the man into custody ; and " really had no 
patience with him " when his boy related the exchange 
of cards. 

Outsiders — for passers-by stopped at the crowd and 
heard what was going on and subsequently told the story 
— for the most part laughed the latter idea to scorn when 
they heard of it ; and as day after day passed without 
bringing him any news of the chair-caner, he was geni- 
ally bantered about the evident absurdity of his notions 
that good was to be found in everybody, even in a thief, if 
you could only be wise and patient enough to get at him. 
But his own faith in the better side of the shilling 
stealer's nature, and the success of his appeal to it, was 
in nowise shaken by the hardness of belief in others. 
He knew better than most others how long it might take 
so poor a man to make up even a spare shilling, and 
making due allowance on this head, he held lovingly, 
loyally, and hopefully to his own higher view. 

At length *his faith had its reward. After a lapse of 
some weeks a letter from the chair-caner arrived, enclos- 
ing a shilling's worth of stamps. With all its imperfec- 
tions of penmanship and orthography upon its head, I 
think this letter is one of which any Christian who had 

M 
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been the means of drawing it forth might be proud, and 
I may say for my friend that he is proud of it, num- 
bering it among the more valuable of the honourable 
trophies of his work. 

The letter is short, and in its simplicity will speak 

best for itself: — 

"B — . 

" Dear . Sir, — i Enclose you one shilling worth . of . 

stamps . and i Humbley beg your Pardon . for What I 

did. Hoping you Will forgive me . and God . likewise 

it Was all through . Drink. — I . Eemain your Humble 

Servant, William . D 

" No. 2 L Terrace, F- — 

Road, B ." 

It was some years after the occurrence of this little 
adventure that I heard of it, and I became curious to 
know how it might have affected the mind and actions 
of the chair-caner. Through the medium of some of the 
craft resident in my own district I made his acquaintance, 
and finding that though rather gruff, he was an honest, 
straightforward, sensible fellow, I ventured to broach the 
subject of his encounter with Mr. B. 

" Ah," he said, " that gentleman did a good day's work 
that day ; if there wos more like him in the world there 
would be less of the kind that I'd have been by this time 
if he'd a' done by me as most would a' done. It was as 
true as I stand here that I had never before touched a 
penny that wasn't my own. The man didn't breathe 
that could have said a word agen my good name, or ray 
father's afore me ; and if I'd have been charged, and my 
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character spoilt, I shouldn't have cared what I had done 
after, and I'd have been certain to have gone to the bad. 
It is very easy, you know, for the poor to go to the bad 
— more easy than most people think ; and it's wonderful 
how quickly you can go from bad to worse if you once 
get the downward push^-especially if it happens to be 
a push that lands you in prison. The prison stain is 
one that is a lot more likely to be rubbed in than rubbed 
off. With most of those who catch it, it sticks, and it 
comes to be a case of once a jail-bird always a jail-bird. 
I suppose till the world comes to be a good deal better 
than it has ever been yet, there will have to be prisons 
and people to put in them. All the same it is a pity. 
There is a bit of the medicine being worse than the 
disease about it, you know. More comes out of 'em 
worse than they went in, than better ; you may take my 
word for that. I do hear as how some prisons are being 
closed now-a-days, and when you come to think of it, you 
couldn't well hear better news. The more of them that 
can be closed the better it will be all round — for the good 
'uns as well as the bad 'uns. I ain't speaking for myself, 
mind you ; thank the Lord I didn't get a push down, I 
got a hand up. My parson, as I may call him, was one 
of the real right sort. I'll be bound to say he thought 
pretty much as I have been putting things to you now, 
and so was merciful. You see, he didn't charge me. In- 
stead of shoving me deeper into the mire, he lifts me out 
of the ditch and puts me in the right road again. And 
what he done for me that day ain't been thrown away on 
me, though I say it as shouldn't. I've known what it is 
to be short of bread since then, but never to feel inclined 
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to give way to temptation to be dishonest ; and though I 
don't make any particular perfession, thinking over what 
he said to me has made me more like what I know he 
would like me to be than I should have been. Though I 
didn't think so at the time, it was a blessed job for me that 
he overtook me that day. The poison was beginning to 
work, as you may say, for when he come up I was just 
saying how much easier it was to pick up money the 
way I'd just been doing than by tramping about looking 
for work. As the gentleman said, if I had got off with 
that shilling there is no saying what it would have led 
to. However, he did find me, and go where he will 
there will always be one man that will have good cause 
to say, God bless him." 



a 1Rooftev$ District 



XIII. 

A ROOKERY DISTRICT. 

It falls to my official lot to have charge of what is popu- 
larly known as a " rookery " district in the great metro- 
polis. Than a human rookery there can, to a thoughtful 
mind, be no more sorrowful spectacle. As an institution 
— and even in these days of supposed " sweetness and 
light " it is an institution — it is the great blot on u the 
resources of civilisation," the veritable earthly inferno. 

This being a general feeling upon the subject, my dis- 
trict bears naturally, and I may add deservedly, the reputa- 
tion of being, socially speaking, a "hot *un." The discharge 
of the duties of my office brings me daily into contact 
with the inhabitants of the district, and gives me perforce 
an intimate knowledge of their ways of life. I see them 
in their habits as they live ; see them as they are seen 
among themselves and as others do not see them, especi- 
ally such others as are occasionally brought sight-seeing 
under police guidance and protection. 

The locality affords a practical illustration of the saying 
that one half of the world does not know how the other 
half lives. It lies well inland in that half world situated 
on poverty's side of the social gulf, and the supposed 
warmth of its social atmosphere causing it to be avoided 

by strangers, but little is known of the modes of exist- 
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ence prevailing in it even by the dwellers on the threshold 
of " society's " side of the gulf. Though the life of the 
quarter, as a whole, is by no means so strange or savage 
or sensational as many good people to whom it is a terra 
incognita imagine, it is yet sufficiently distinctive and 
curious to form an interesting and even a graphic study 
in sociology. It is a fairly representative district of its 
kind. It is not large, but it is compact and densely 
populated, its inhabitants numbering twenty thousand all 
told. 

Roughly speaking, it forms an oblong with a series of 
narrow streets running across its length, these streets 
being in their turn intersected by a network of still nar- 
rower slums and alleys. Longitudinally it is bounded on 
the one edge by the foreshore of the river, and on the 
other by the general high-street of the larger neighbour- 
hood, of which my ground forms the " low " quarter. 
Running parallel with these boundaries, and about mid- 
way between them, is a long and comparatively wide 
street, which, cutting right through the cross streets, has 
the effect of partitioning off the rookeries into two distinct 
sets, to both of which it serves as a special high-street, 
its shops and methods of trading being adapted to the 
means and tastes of a London slum's population. The 
lower rookeries, those bordering on the river, are occupied 
by irregularly employed dock-labourers, deal-porters, and 
coal-heavers, the unskilled hands (of both sexes) employed 
in chemical works, white- lead factories, and other such 
unhealthy or unpleasant trades established on the river 
banks, watermen fallen upon evil days, and " waterside 
characters." 
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The inhabitants of thd upper rookeries constitute a 
still more miscellaneous gathering, made up chiefly of 
odd-job men, costers, hawkers — licensed and unlicensed 
— tinkers, sandwich-men, shoeblacks, crossing-sweepers, 
and all other manner of street people, a small colony 
of what their neighbours call " the wild Irish," and 
a liberal sprinkling of the no-visible-means-of-support 
class. If the Dwellings Improvement Act had not been 
framed on the how-not-to-do-it lines, if instead of saying 
to the Local Authority " You may" it had said " You 
must demolish dwellings which, though used as, are unfit 
for, human habitations " — if this had been the case my 
district as it at present exists would long ere this have 
been swept away. 

Fit for human habitation its dwellings certainly are 
not, though they are very much inhabited, overcrowding 
being the rule in them. The houses are small, and in 
outward appearance dirty and dilapidated. Within they 
are gloomy as well as dirty. There is, generally speak- 
ing, quite as much rag and paper as glass in the win- 
dows, and in more than one instance 

" The hole that serves for a casement 
Is glazed with au aucient hat." 

Many of the doors show odd or broken panels, and the 
original paint of doors and window-frames alike has been 
altogether overlaid by a dispiriting arrangement in various 
shades of weather-stain and worn-in dirt, " picked out " 
by irregular touches of sun-blister. Such metal " fixings " 
as scrapers and door-handles, knockers or numbers, have 
in the majority of instances long gone the way of the 
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marine stores. The furnishing of the homes is always 
upon the scantiest possible scale, and in the roughest 
and most rickety style. The walls and timbers of the 
apartments are permeated with a malodorous "reek 
of humanity," not to speak of their being permanently 
colonised by those domesticated insect tribes that are 
not usually named to ears polite. 

Save in a few rare cases, even the smallest houses are 
occupied by two or more families, and numbers of the 
larger— the six-roomed— houses have their family per 
room. This leads to the windows of upper stories being a 
good deal used by way of doors. Even in the winter, oppo- 
site neighbours gossip across the street from them, and ex- 
change " catches" with loaves, shoes, bundles of firewood, 
and other the like borrowings and lendings. All manner 
of things are " heaved " or hoisted up to them from the 
pavement, and pails of dirty water, or baskets of ashes, or 
other household refuse are freely flung down. This latter 
practice is not here the danger that it would be in a 
different locality. It is known to be " a custom of the 
country " by the natives and such official foreigners as 
have recognised business there, and it is very rarely 
indeed that any others penetrate into the district. Pas- 
sers-by are therefore taken to be generally forewarned, 
and are supposed to keep a bright look-out on open 
windows and to have their ears open for the warning cry 
of " Below there ! " which it is due to the lady denizens 
of the upper floors to say they are careful to whoop out 
before " letting go " with their slop-pails or dust-baskets. 
As passengers, from mere force of habit, do keep on the 
alert it is very seldom that any accident occurs. Occa- 
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sionally a woman may get a backet of water thrown over 
her from a second floor window, but in most such cases this 
is the result, not of accident, but of a " plant," the " doused " 
and the " douser " being at enmity, and " bucketing " 
being a favourite method of attack in the feminine 
warfare of the district. 

The streets, as I have said, are narrow, and they 
are also ill -paved, badly drained, and over - guttered, 
for practically the entire roadways are turned into 
gutters. And in these gutters the children of the 
rookeries may be seen disporting themselves at all 
hours of the day — the school-board notwithstanding — 
comparatively happy in their dirt and freedom. The 
adult inhabitants also show out of doors a good deal; 
not, of course, tumbling about the gutters, but sitting on 
the door-steps or window-sills, or lounging or reclining 
upon the pavement. This is most markedly the case in 
the summer months, when the multitudinous insect colo- 
nists of the dwellings are given to show themselves tor- 
mentingly active in the struggle for existence. Donkeys 
and goats are quartered pretty much as members of the 
families to which they belong, and the fowls, which are 
numerous, though not choice, have about as free a run of 
the houses by night as they have of the streets by day. 

All sorts of odd and obscure industries are also carried 
on indoors, so that upon the whole these ramshackle dwell- 
ings are very fully and variedly utilised. The parish 
dust-cart is rarely seen in the district, but the parish 
fever and smallpox cabs find a good deal of their work 
there ; so likewise do the parish doctor and the relieving 
officer; while the wife-beatings, violent assaults, street 
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rows, and public-house scrimmages, for which the quarter 
is notorious, furnish neighbouring hospitals and police 
courts with some of their most interesting cases. 

Like other and better people, the inhabitants of a 
rookery district must have their amusements. Chief 
among these — especially with the younger men and 
women — are the public-house " Harmonic Meetings." 
Admission to these entertainments is free, the publicans 
looking for their gain to the extra drinking " for the 
good of the house," which in these cases it is found in 
practice music (?) has charms to promote. Mine host 
supplies the instrumental music, generally a much-worn 
piano " jangled out of tune," while the audience furnish 
the vocal " talent." Ladies and gentlemen who fancy 
they can sing — and to judge from their efforts, such a 
fancy upon their parts must in most instances involve 
great powers of imagination — " oblige the company." 
The company in return drink the " health and song " of 
each performer, and all goes pleasantly, that is to say, 
profitably for the landlord, however it may be with his 
customers. The organ-grinder and the street ballad- 
singers are welcome visitants in a rookery district. Curi- 
ously enough, however, the members of the street-singing 
fraternity who are resident in a district, or habitual fre- 
quenters of its common lodging-houses, find themselves, 
like propheta, without honour in their own country. The 
fact is, the modern wandering minstrel is, as a rule, likely 
to fare better the farther he wanders from where he is 
best known. 

The language current in a rookery is full of strange 
oaths, and so slangy as at times to be unintelligible 
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to " outsiders." The manners prevailing are a good 
deal mixed, ranging from the abjectly " 'umble " to the 
brutally ferocious. The customs are undesirable but curi- 
ous. That as a body the inhabitants of such a locality 
as this are a rough, and in some respects a " fear- 
some " set is but over true ; but any aversion that may 
be felt towards them should in justice be tempered with 
pity. That they are as they are is at least as much 
their misfortune as their fault. Their obnoxious charac- 
teristics are in a great measure an inevitable result of, to 
use the phrase of the day, the law of environment. Their 
surroundings, material, moral, and social, preclude develop- 
ment in the graces of life. More literally than most 
others, they are born to trouble as the sparks fly up- 
wards. 

Many of them inherit physical defects or sickly consti- 
tutions, and there can be little doubt that a considerable 
proportion of them are born with the drink craving, which 
to them is the root of all evil. They are uneducated, 
have been " dragged up," or have had to " tumble up " 
without even the help of parental dragging, and they are 
steeped to the lips in poverty, with all its attendant ills 
and coarsening effects upon the human character. Whether 
or not there is any far-off touch of truth in their own 
theory, vaguely and variously expressed, that they are 
society's martyrs, certain it is that their actual lot in life 
is a hard one, and on the whole they bear it bravely. 

They are for the most part unconscious philosophers, 
making the most of any passing good that may befall 
them, and as for the rest, going upon the principle that 
sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. Generally 
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speaking, they do not look forward to any improvement 
in the condition of their class. It has always been thus 
with the poor, they argue, and " ever will be till the 
world shall end." But there are those among them who 
are not without hope that there is a good time coming, 
and one can but trust that this more cheerful view may 
prove prophetic. 
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XIV. 

"ALL HOT/" 

The road from my district to the cemetery, in the " third- 
class ground " of which most of my poor are laid to their 
rest when freed from the sorrow and strife of life, lies for 
a considerable distance through a highly genteel suburb. 
A little while back the inhabitants of this genteel quarter 
were no doubt considerably astonished, if not scandalised, 
by the sight of a funeral corttge, of which it was my lot 
to form a part. The funeral proper, speaking from a 
strictly " undertaking " point of view, was quite correct 
— genteel even. An open hearse, a gorgeous pall, a 
flower-bedecked coffin, and three " well-appointed " 
mourning coaches ; but succeeding these came cabs, coal 
waggons, firewood vans, pony traps, and even donkey- 
drawn costers' '" shallows," while behind the conveyances 
came a long array of mourners afoot. 

None of these latter had on the customary suits of solemn 
black. Some few among" them wore bands of crape upon 
their sleeves — old "rusty" crape, evidently "raked up" for 
the occasion. Apart from this they were in their every- 
day garments, cheap slop clothing, ill-fitting, much worn, 
and variedly labour-stained. For these mourners were 
of the poorest of the poor, and, generally speaking, were 

possessed only of the clothes they " stood up in." With 
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them, therefore, " the trappings and the suits of woe " 
were conspicuous by their absence. As they marched 
along with solemn step and slow, they would no doubt 
have appeared to a casual observer a motley crew. But 
their saddened faces and reverential bearing marked them 
as true mourners. And they had reason to mourn. 

The departed mortal whom they were following to his 
last resting-place had been a man who, in his degree, 
had ever considered the poor alike in word and deed. 
Numbers of those who were now attending his funeral 
had received valuable aid or counsel from him in his life- 
time, and all had known and respected him. For them 
a great man had fallen in Israel. Like most of our local 
notables, he was best known by a sobriquet, being 
popularly spoken of as " All Hot ! " — the title having 
reference to his trade cry, when in his earlier days he 
had followed the calling of a street-corner baked-potato 
seller. 

When I first came to make his acquaintance, however, 
Mr. P— — - had risen to a considerably higher business 
level. He was the proprietor and manager of a large, 
well-built, well-found night coffee-stall, while by day his 
wife carried on a retail coal and firewood trade upon a 
rather extensive scale, their dwelling-house being attached 
to the yard. My introduction to him was upon an occa- 
sion somewhat memorable to me — that of my first Arab 
hunt. I need scarcely say that the Arabs here in ques- 
tion were not Arabs of the desert, but of a worse place — 
Arabs of the London slums. Magistrates' orders under 
the Industrial Schools Act had been made against two 
boys living in my district, who had been shown to be 
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" beyond control." Whether there had been any genuine 
endeavour to exercise control upon the part of the parents 
concerned was a very open question. At any rate, it 
was so evident that they were more than merely willing 
to be " rid " of the children, that instead of remanding 
the latter to the workhouse during the time that the 
formalities incidental to " naming a school " were being 
got through, the magistrate allowed them to leave the 
court with their parents. It was assumed that the boys 
would be only too readily given up when they were 
demanded, and in respect to the parents the assumption 
was quite justifiable. 

But whatever may have been the desire of the parents 
in the matter, the boys objected to being "put away," 
and they showed their objection in very practical fashion. 
When they were being taken to the police-court to be 
given over to the industrial school officer, they " slipped 
their jackets," leaving them in the hands of the parents, 
and bolted. From that time they had been " wanted " 
by the police, but had managed to evade capture. 

The homes they had run away from were in a very 
poor neighbourhood, in which women as well as men 
went out to work, so that numbers of the houses were 
left unguarded during the day. Taking advantage of 
their detailed knowledge upon this head, the young run- 
aways made their way into sundry of the dwellings and 
stole food. This proceeding upon their part aroused 
very angry feelings against them on the part of the 
sufferers, and there was a general threatening to " knock 
corners off them " if they should be caught. Bat pre-* 
sently indignation gave way to compassion. It w«t 
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winter time, and hard weather, and the youngsters were 
sleeping out. After a time, forced into the open by 
hunger, as it was easy to surmise, they had been occasion- 
ally seen prowling about the streets literally seeking in 
the gutter for what they might devour. Some who knew 
them had got near enough to them to observe that they 
were in a pitiable condition — dirty, ragged, shoeless, and 
footsore; shivering with cold, gaunt from hunger — alto- 
gether " broke " and miserable. 

More than one attempt was made to lay hold of them, 
not now with any view to chastising them for raiding 
for food, but to aid and comfort them, to redeem them 
so far as might be from the wretchedness into which they 
had fallen. But they had fled from the faces of their 
friends, as they had from the supposed enemies who had 
wished to put them away. The matter having been re- 
peatedly mentioned to me, I at length took upon myself 
to put it to those concerned that surely these suffering, 
misguided little waifs might be secured if a really earnest 
attempt to that end were made. 

" Do you know the boys by sight — well enough to 
swear to them, you know ? " I was asked. I understood 
the drift of the question, and promptly replied that I did 
know them by sight, quite well enough to be able to un- 
hesitatingly identify them. 

" That is all very well so far," was next remarked, but 
was I "good" to go out with the officers to identify 
them ? This was evidently intended to be a " settler " 
for me ; but I calmly replied that I was quite " good," 
that I was anxious to do anything in my power to aid in 
getting the poor boys under care and shelter. 
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" Well, you see," said the official, after a pause, and 
speaking in a somewhat apologetical tone, " the warrant- 
officer has never seen either of these young shavers. 
Then the life they have been leading will have altered 
their appearance, and there are plenty other such cus- 
tomers about, so that a mistake might easily be made. 
Nowadays it don't do to be arresting wrong parties, even 
young gutter-snipes ; there is always some one to take 
up a thing of that kind, and make it warm for the 
authorities." 

" I would take all the responsibility of the identifica- 
tion upon myself," I answered. 

" That is all right so far," the official repeated, re- 
suming his " making difficulties " tone ; " but you know 
we can't go trying the needle in the haystack business. 
Have you any idea where they are to be dropped on ? " 

Having had previous experience of official ways, I had 
come prepared for this interrogation, and answered that 
I had more than a mere idea upon that point. I had 
made inquiries, and had learned from a trustworthy source 
that the boys who were wanted were in the habit of sleep- 
ing in one or another of a certain range of arches. 

" It will be a night job, then," said the official, " and 
we may as well try to pull it off to-night; I'll have a 
warrant-officer here to meet you at twelve o'clock. It 
would be waste of time to start earlier," he went on. 
" In the sort of dovecote you are going to flutter the 
birds go to roost late. Small blame to them either, poor 
things," he concluded, his voice softening ; " man, woman, 
or child, they must be dreadfully dead-beat to be able to 
sleep in a railway arch in winter weather. All the same, 
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it is wonderful bow soundly outdoor dossers will sleep. 
They are generally curled up like dogs, and some of them 
you have to fairly unroll and shake up before you can 
waken them. It was a sort of job I never cared for 
myself, though I have had a number of them in my time 
— however, I wish you success in yours." 

At midnight I duly met the warrant-officer who had 
been told off for the particular "job " in which I was to 
assist. A good deal of his work lay in my district, so 
that I had a nodding acquaintance with him, and knew 
that he bore the reputation of being not only " an active 
and intelligent officer/' but a kindly man, one who, when 
need was, could be resolute in the execution of his office, 
but was never harsh. 

It was December, and on leaving the police station I 
would have hurried forward, but the officer, holding back 
and looking at his watch, remarked, " We are full early 
yet ; if we begin the hunt before the youngsters have 
turned in, some of the others will slip off and give them 
the hint, and we shall miss them." 

" I am in your hands as to the hunt," I said ; " I was 
only thinking of keeping myself warm." 

" Well, yes," agreed my companion ; " it certainly is 
not a night to linger by the way ; suppose we walk as 
far as * All Hot's ' stall, and have a cup of something 
warm before starting work. We shall be all the better 
for a cup of hot coffee in any case, and besides, it is on 
the cards that we might get some useful information at 
the stall. The old fellow's customers are a wonderfully 
mixed lot. I have often seen them driving up in cabs, 
and they run from belated swells down to the poorest of 
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the poor. Ay ! the very poorest of the poor," he added, 
after a thoughtful pause. " Many a starving creature 
has he given a meal to < free gratis for nothing,' as the 
saying is, and he don't always stop at that. To my per- 
sonal knowledge there is more than one woman who has 
owed to him the helping hand that has raised her out of 
the deeps. There is his shanty," he suddenly concluded, 
nodding towards a point of light that at the instant 
became visible a little distance off. 

We soon reached the stall, and were for the moment 
the only customers at it. The proprietor promptly came 
forward to wait upon us. He had a fur travelling- cap tied 
down over his ears and a large " muffler " wrapped round 
his neck, so that there was not much of his face to be 
seen. So far as I could make out at a glance it was the 
face of a man about sixty, rugged and wrinkled, but plea- 
sant to look upon by reason of the kindly expression 
beaming from the soft bright grey eyes. 

" Out on business, I suppose ? " queried the old man, 
speaking to my companion, as he placed our cups of 
coffee before us. 

" Well, yes, in a mild way," the officer answered ; " we 
are after a couple of youngsters who are wanted for an 

industrial school. Their names are B and S , 

and we are told they sleep in the railway arches. Do 
you happen to know anything of them ? " 

" No," was the answer given after a reflective pause ; 
" some of the arches c dossers ' do give me a call occa- 
sionally, but I don't remember any two boys among them 
lately. Here is a young fellow coming who might be 
able to tell you something," he added a moment later. 
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" You Lad better get more into the shadow. If he spots 
you before he has called for anything, he may ' step it.' " 

We moved a little aside, and presently there came to 
the counter of the stall a gaunt, white-faced, miserably- 
clad youth of about eighteen, who was tightly hugging 
himself in a not very successful attempt to keep from 
shivering. 

" 'Arf a mahogany juice and a pair of doorsteps," he 
called out, at the same time throwing down a shilling 
with quite a flourish. 

While this order — which on being interpreted I found 
meant half-a-pint of coffee and two thick slices of bread 
and butter — was being executed the new-comer caught 
sight of my companion, and made a move as though he 
would have snatched up his shilling and fled. 

" You needn't go away on my account," quickly but 
quietly put in the officer ; " there's nothing against you 
that I know of." 

" No, nor as nobody else knows of," answered the other, 
recovering himself; "poverty is a great ill-convenience, 
but it ain't no crime." 

" That is true if it is not new," assented the officer, 
smiling ; " however, you seem to be in luck to-night," 
and as he spoke he glanced significantly at the shilling. 

At this moment the refreshments were handed up, and 
the youth paused to gulp down part of the coffee and 
devour one of the slices of bread before answering — 

" That there shilling was fair and square come by, and 
it was a bit of luck, and came just in the nick of time. 
I had been about all day, and hadn't picked up a bronze 
or a morsel of anything to eat. I had give it up for a 
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bad job, and was on my way back to find a c bunk ' for 
the night, when I sees a cab with luggage a-top, and 
thinks I'll have a last try here. So I starts on the run 
after it and followed it a good 'arf mile. When it pulled 
up I was so dead beat and out o' breath that I was hardly 
any use with the luggage, and they had to bring a ser- 
vant out to help. I only expected to get a copper or 
two, if anything, but the passenger was a lady, and one 
of the sort — God bless 'em — as 'as 'arts that can feel for 
another ; she looks at me and sees how broke and starved 
I was, and she opened her purse and put a shilling in 
my hand, and did it in a way too as was worth more than 
the money. So having got the ready, I am going to 
treat myself to a i bust ' and a bed/' 

Suiting the action to the word, he drank off the rest ot 
the coffee and disposed of the remaining slice of bread. 
" Act the first," he exclaimed when he had done so, then, 
turning to " All Hot," added, " Repeat the dose, governor, 
and let me have a 'ard-biled egg as well this journey." 

While this second helping was being prepared my 
companion " came to business." 

" You sleep in the railway arches sometimes," he said 
to the young fellow, not questioningly, but as mentioning 
a fact within his own knowledge. 

" Well, yes, a good many more times than I like," 
answered the other, with a grin. 

" Do you know two boys named B and S ? " 

the officer asked. 

" B and S ? " the other repeated slowly, and 

then, his face brightening, he exclaimed, " Oh, you mean 
' Fattv ' and his pal ? " 
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" I believe one of the boys was known as * Fatty/ " I 
whispered to the officer, who immediately nodded affirma- 
tively to our vagrant friend. 

" Wanted, to be sent to a school, ain't they ? " the 
latter went on volubly ; " don't know what is good for 
'em ; only wish I had had the chance when I was their 
age. They will need corning up when they do get* 
'em to the school. There ain't much ' fatty ' about either 
of them now, I can tell you ; the framework is pretty nigh 
all that is left of 'em. If some one don't pick 'em up 
soon it will be a case of send for the coroner. It is 
doing 'em a good turn to put you on to 'em. They do 
sleep in the arches, and for choice in the arch that old 

F puts his coke-waggons up in — there are some 

old sacks there. But of course in that sort of lodgings 
it's a case of first come first served, and take or keep 
who can. Some one may have been before 'em, or some 
one may have kicked 'em out. If they ain't in that 
arch, though, they'll be in some of the others ; the arches 
is their ' lurk,' you'll find 'em fast enough." 

" And if you do lay hold of them," said the coffee-stall 
keeper, as we were turning away, " bring them along 
here and I'll give them a feed ; from what our friend in 
luck here says, that will be a job that will require doing 
judgmatically." 

As a matter of fact, the boys of whom we were in pur- 
suit had on this particular night been forestalled in the 
occupancy of their favourite arch. Our search for them 
was long and painful — exceedingly painful in the sense 
that the forlorn, man-forsaken creatures whom we dis- 
turbed as we went from arch to arch were heartrending 
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spectacles to look upon. There is neither space nor need 
here, however, to dwell upon this point in detail. It 
is sufficient to say that we found and carried away the 
boys. Almost literally carried them away, for they were 
so weak from starvation that they could scarcely walk. 
Seeing this, we remembered " All Hot's " invitation, and 
made for his stall. 

" Here we are," said the warrant-officer ; " here's your 
chance to give them the feed you promised ; they'll make 
a hole in your larder, I expect ; they look in rare trim 
for eating." 

" I don't know so much about that," said the old stall- 
keeper, eyeing the youngsters critically and pityingly, as 
he motioned them to a sheltered seat beside his stove. 
" I only hope they ain't over-trained, as you may say, 
got past the eating point, you know, as those who have 
been starved long and slow often enough do, as far as a 
question of rough feeding goes anyway. They look wolfish 
to others, and they think themselves that if they could 
get a chance at food they could eat any quantity and 
almost anything, but after a mouthful or two they find 
they can't. Many a well-meaning person does an injus- 
tice through not considering this. A child — or for the 
matter of that, a man or woman — tells them it is starving, 
and they give it a xKsh of cold potatoes or the heel of a 
loaf, and because the child gives in after a bite or two 
they say, ' Here is imposition for you ; this is the sort of 
thing that hardens the heart and stays the hand of those 
who would be charitable.' As a matter of fact it requires 
as much art to feed a starved child as it does to feed a 
gormandising man or woman." 
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While he had been " laying down the law " on this 
point he had taken out of a locker and opened a tin of 
some concentrated soup. 

" We must touch the harp lightly, at first at any rate," 
he went on, as he poured the soup into a saucepan and 
placed it on the fire ; " a spoonful or two of this will be 
about the best thing to start with, then a cup of cocoa 
with a light-boiled egg. If they can manage that, they 
will do, and you may let 'em loose at a rough filling of 
bread and butter, and finish off with a bit of cake, for 
all boys- have a sweet tooth. And mind you," he added, 
turning to the boys and waving the spoon with which he 
had been stirring the soup, by way of giving emphasis to 
his speech, "gently does the trick; them as eats slowest 
will eat the most in the long run, so c Steady all ' is the 
word, or I shall have to put a stopper on." 

As he said so it was done. Under his judicious and 
watchful handling the young starvelings accomplished 
quite a champion performance in the way of a meal. 
When they had eaten until they could eat no more he 
presented each of them with a great " hunk " of cake to 
carry away, and with a parting benediction sent them on 
their road, if not exactly rejoicing, relatively like giants 
refreshed, warmed, rested, invigorated. 

This feeding of the hungry was but a small incident 
in itself, but it was characteristic of the man. On the 
strength of this introduction I cultivated the acquaintance 
of " All Hot," and found it not only pleasant but profit- 
able. His knowledge of the poor, and of their ways and 
woes and wants, was as extensive as his goodwill towards 
them was great. It was a knowledge gained of experi- 
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ence, the exceptional experience of a keen and kindly 
observer, who for years had been habitually abroad by 
night, and had seen more than most other men of the 
great city's " children of the night," its fallen, or friend- 
less, or homeless outcasts. 

Much of the old man's unostentatious good work had 
been done among this class, but it had been by no means 
confined to them. For a considerable distance around 
his nightly " pitch " it was known that the food at his 
stall was " fresh and fresh " each night. This trade 
custom upon his part brought its own reward in the 
shape of a large circle of customers, but it also left him 
with a considerable remainder of provisions on hand 
each morning. These he disposed of in characteristic 
fashion at his home. The food was done up in " penny 
lots," which were generally spoken of as " All Hot's 
Prize Packets," for in relation to the quantity and quality 
of the goods constituting a " lot " the price was a mere 
nominal one, even when it was paid. In many instances 
the lots were given without money and without price. 

All the old man's customers in this connection were of 
the honest, struggling, poor class. If they came to him 
penniless he knew that it was a case of must with them, 
that their poverty and not their will consented, and none 
who came to him were allowed to go empty away so 
long as his supplies held out. And where in such cases 
there was special sorrow or distress, further help would 
be promptly forthcoming. In such matters the shrewd 
old stall-keeper could act for himself with confidence. 
Years before I came to know him the "besters," the 
professional charity-hunters, that is, had given up "trying 
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it on " with him. They knew that, as he was wont to 
put it himself, he could " read them off at sight." But 
even the " besters " had no ill word for him. They, as 
well as others, spoke of him in all sincerity as " a real 
good sort," and they respected the penetration and know- 
ledge of character that had always enabled him to hold 
his own against their tribe. 

Of the good deeds of this humble and little-known 
helper and worker among the poor there is not room to 
speak here, nor would he have had them spoken of. 
He never wearied in well-doing, was ever ready to give 
of his substance or service according to his means and 
strength, and had he cared for reward, he had it in that 
the poor called him blessed. When, well stricken in 
years, he passed away, the poor of the district in which 
he had lived and worked mourned his loss with a true 
and unselfish grief. After their own fashion they sought 
to do, as best they might, honour to his memory. Hence 
the semi-public character they gave to his funeral, and 
their tearfully-spoken epitaph around his grave that he 
was indeed a friend to the poor. 



<5oina innfcer. 



XV. 
GOING UNDER. 

One bright, warm spring day, while " on round " in a 
" rookery " quarter of my district, I was talking to a 
seamstress in the " ready-made " shirt trade, who had' 
come forth from her stifling back room to get a breath of 
fresh air — such fresh air, save the mark, as is to be 
obtained in a London rookery. She was seated on the 
doorstep, and I had scarcely been talking with her for 
a minute's space when I was startled by a deep though 
half-suppressed groan proceeding from the ground floor 
front room, by the partially open window of which I was 
standing. The seamstress heard the sound too, but it 
seemed rather to pain than surprise her. Considering 
how precious every moment is to them, the women who 
live by " slop " needlework do not allow slight causes to 
hinder needle and thread. But as this low groan met 
her ear, the shirtmaker let her work drop on her lap, 
and, with a distressed look upon her face, turned her 
head towards the window in a listening attitude. For 
the moment she was too intent upon listening to volunteer 
any remark, and after a brief pause I asked — 

" Is it some one taken ill ? " 

" 111, though not just taken ill," answered the needle- 
woman in an undertone, and rising to her feet as she 

*o9 
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spoke. " It is the party that lives in the room," she 
went on, still speaking low ; " she is a rag-sorter, and she 
got her hand poisoned close upon a fortnight ago now. 
It is very bad, and what with the pain and hard living 
she is worn to a skeleton almost. Not being able to* 
work, you see, she ain't been in a position to get proper 
care or nourishment, and she is less in a position now 
than ever. In fact, so far as I can judge, from putting 
two and two together, I should say she had spent her last 
coin. When the pain is very bad it relieves it to bathe 
the hand in hot water, but I feel certain that if we could 
see into her room now we would find that she had neither 
wood to boil her kettle nor a halfpenny to buy a bundle 
of firewood with. Of course any of us would give her 
a drop of hot water, or, as far as that goes, do anything 
or everything else in our power to help her, if she would 
give us the chance. But you see she is one that has 
gone under — that has seen better days, you know, and 
come down in the world. There is nothing of the stuck- 
up Madame Touch-me-not about her, still you can see 
that she wishes to keep herself to herself, and one doesn't 
like to force one's self upon her!" 

I was about to put it that perhaps the poor woman was 
only timid, and would gladly accept neighbourly services 
that she would hesitate to ask for, but at that moment 
the sufferer within the room moaned aloud again, and this 
expression of agony had a greater effect upon the seam- 
stress than any words of mine would have had. 

tl There, I can stand it no longer," she exclaimed ; " I 
ivill force myself upon her if need be, and I won't take 
' No ' for an answer neither." 
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As she spoke she hastily tucked her work under her 
arm, and stepping into the passage knocked softly at 
the door of the afflicted rag-sorter's room. " Yes," came 
answer. 

" It is only me, Mrs. , you know, your next room 

neighbour," said the Samaritan-minded shirtmaker ; " I 
can hear that your poor hand is paining you badly again ; 
may I bring you a basin of hot water, my kettle is just 
on the boil ? " 

u Thank you, if you will," was the response, a for I 
am indeed in great pain." 

The speaker had opened the door and looked out to 
give her reply, and I noticed that she presented an 
exceedingly worn and emaciated appearance. She was 
wretchedly clad too, and as in her weakness and agony 
she had been crying, her face was for the moment tear- 
stained and her eyes inflamed. But through all these 
disadvantages there was evident a refinement of tone and 
manners that would have told me, if I had not already 
been told, that this woman was one who had " seen better 
days." It seemed to me that, as her glance fell upon 
me standing upon the outer doorstep, she was somewhat 
confused, and drew back rather hastily into her room. 

A minute later the other woman, who had departed 
to get the basin of hot water, returned bearing it in her 
hands. Nodding good-day to her, I was about to take 
my leave, when she whispered, " I would like you to wait 
a little while, if you don't mind. She stands in need of 
a good deal more help than I can give her, and now that 
the ice is broken she may be willing to take any help 
that is offered." 
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Without waiting for a reply she entered the room, and 
after a brief interval she came and beckoned me to enter 
also. " Do you understand this sort of thing ? " she said, 
pointing to the other woman's injured hand, which I per- 
ceived was swollen and inflamed to an extent that must 
have rendered it intensely painful. 

" It will require something more than warm water to 
cure that," the seamstress remarked, looking significantly 
at me. 

" Yes," I assented, " and skill as well as kindness. 

I will call at Dr. as I go along," and to avoid any 

parley upon the point I left the house at once. From 
what I told him the doctor was able to send a lotion and 

# 

sleeping draught at once, and he undertook to visit the 
case himself the following day. From his surgery I 
went to the shop of " the Old Soldier," and arranged 
with her to send certain small supplies of provisions 
to the invalid during the next few days. 

A week later I called again upon the sick rag-sorter, 
and found her materially improved in health. The hand 
had been lanced, the " poison " discharged, the inflamma- 
tion subdued, while the swelling and the pain had alike 
almost totally disappeared. The pain-haggard look of 
the countenance had gone too, though the face still wore 
a fixed sadness of expression. Looking at her now when 
she was " more herself," it occurred to me that I knew 
her face, that I had seen her before under different and 
happier circumstances. The seamstress when speaking 
of her had not mentioned her name, and it was not for 
me to abruptly ask for the name at that moment. 

In dealing with those of the poorest of the poor who 
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" have seen better days and wish to keep themselves to 
themselves," it is not always kind to question closely or 
unnecessarily. If you are satisfied that for the time being 
they are in need of help and unable to help themselves, 
it is better to let that knowledge suffice until further 
knowledge of the story of their lives is voluntarily im- 
parted, as in due season it generally is imparted. With- 
out asking questions, therefore, I tried to recall to mind 
where it was that in bygone years I had met this woman, 
but for the moment my memory would not serve me. 

The room that now constituted her home was, like the 
best of such rooms, scantily furnished. A chair-bedstead, 
a small table, a single chair, all more or less " rickety," 
and some half-dozen pieces of common crockery, made up 
the catalogue of the furniture. In many tenement rooms 
the walls are almost papered with the cheap unframed 
plain and coloured — especially coloured — prints issued by 
the illustrated newspapers and periodicals — which prints 
the inhabitants of tenement houses pick up at odd times. 
But in this room the walls were bare save for a single 
picture, which, however, stood out in bold relief from its 
surroundings by reason of its being in a large, handsome, 
and evidently somewhat expensive frame. The picture 
was only a cabinet-sized photographic portrait of a young 
man in the uniform of an officer of the Mercantile Marine, 
but it was set in an unusually large white " mount," and 
thus, with the frame, made a fair-sized picture. 

The face of the portrait struck me, as the face of the 
woman had done, as being one that I had seen before. 
Going close to the picture I noticed that there were some 
lines written on the lower margin of the mount — a cir- 
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cumstance that probably accounted for so wide a mount 
having been used. The writing, which was in a neat 
feminine hand, ran — 

" Oh, iny lost love, and my own, own love, 
And my love that loved me so, 
Is there never a chink in the world above 
Where thev listen for words from below ? 

We shall stand no more by the seething main, 

While the dark wrack drives overhead, 
We shall part no more in the wind and rain, 

Where thy last farewell was said ; 
But perhaps I shall see thee and know thee again 

When the sea gives up her dead." 

I knew the lines, which were from Jean Ingelow's 
strangely pathetic song " When Sparrows Build," a song 
that is a favourite with the better class of sea-going 
folks. Here the written words brought "association of 
ideas." As I finished reading them the "flash of re- 
collection " came, and I knew where it was that I had 
seen the living face. " Why, this is a portrait of young 

George S , who was lost in the E ," I said, 

turning to the woman. 

" Yes," she answered. 

" And you/' I added, for now I remembered her face 
too, though it was greatly altered, " are his widow." 

"Yes," she said again, and it was all that she could 
say, for her voice was choked by emotion. 

The story of this couple was one of those little romances 
that do occasionally happen even in real life. George 

S had " followed the sea " from his boyhood upwards. 

He was a handsome, clever, energetic young fellow, 
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ambitious to rise in his profession. When barely twenty- 
years of age he was already third officer of a large steamer 
plying between London and the Continent. On one of 
his outward runs he noticed a pretty young English girl 
in charge of a couple of foreign harpies who made a 
business of trapping girls into a fate worse than death. 
That this was a pure and innocent girl being basely 
deceived he felt morally certain, and by getting the 
stewardess to make cautious inquiries, he ascertained 
definitely that such was actually the case. The girl was 
a friendless orphan, and was going abroad in the belief 
that she was being taken to an excellent situation as a 
nursery governess. 

As they were nearing their port of destination George 
caused the girl to be enlightened — again through the 
stewardess — as to the true character of the man and 
woman into whose hands she had fallen. The girl was 
terribly alarmed by the information, and on landing re- 
fused to accompany the harpies. Enraged at this, the 
male harpy attempted to take her with them by force, 
whereupon the young sailor, who had been quietly but 
keenly watching proceedings, promptly knocked him 
down, leaving the discomfited ruffian to sneak off, mut- 
tering of legal revenge. George, accompanied by the 
stewardess, escorted the terrified girl on board the 
" sister ship " to his own, which was just upon the 
point of steaming out of harbour on her return to 
England. 

On an explanation of the circumstances of the case, the 
captain of the vessel readily agreed to give the rescued 
girl a passage home, and it being discovered that the 
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harpy was really taking steps to have George arrested, it 
was further arranged that the latter should change berths 
with the third officer of the ship. On their arrival in 
London the young seaman placed the girl with his 
mother, who was well stricken in years, and pleased to 
have the society and help of one who soon became to her 
as a daughter. That a young couple who had become 
acquainted under such circumstances as these should fall 
in love with each other was pretty much a matter of 
course, and a year later, George having been made second 
officer of the E , they were married. 

They set up their home in one of the better streets of 
my district, and it was then that I first had knowledge 
of them. A handsomer or happier young couple it would 
have been hard to find, or a daintier little housewife than 
the young bride, or a prettier little home of its kind than 
hers. But their happiness was, alas, destined to be but 
of short duration. Six months after George had joined 

the vessel, the E was reported overdue at the 

foreign port to which she had been outward bound. Then 
came the stock paragraph in the shipping intelligence 
that grave fears were entertained for her safety. Later 
her name was added to the list of missing vessels, and 
finally it was written off lost. 

The relatives of a number of the crew of the ill-fated 
- ship lived in my district, and for them this period of sus- 
pense was indeed a trying time, — a time of the sickness of 
heart that comes of hope deferred, of alternating hopes and 
fears, and of never-ceasing anxiety, and to none was it a 
time of greater grief and care than to the young wife of 
the second officer. When at last she was told as gently as 
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might be that she must abandon all hope of ever seeing 
her husband again in this world, that his ship had pro- 
bably been " poop'd " in the storm that had been raging 
in the Bay of Biscay at the time she would be there, and 
had gone down with every soul on board, her health 
quite broke down. For a month she was laid upon a sick- 
bed, and even when she got about again she was for a 
further period too weak and sorrow-stricken to be capable 
of any considerable exertion. 

She was regarded with especial sympathy by her neigh- 
bours, but the women folk, while honestly wishing that 
they " might be mistaken," were sorrowfully of opinion 
that she would, in the expressive phrase of the district, 
" go under." She was too delicate, too sensitive, too in- 
experienced, they put it in effect, to struggle successfully 
against the tremendous indraught towards the lower deeps 
of poverty in which women of the humbler classes find 
themselves battling when they are suddenly called upon 
to become breadwinners on their own account. 

As my readers have seen, this opinion was but too well 
founded ; the young widow had gone under. The cargo 
had to be sacrificed to keep the ship afloat, so to speak. 
First the collection of ornaments and curios that her hus- 
band had gathered together during his many voyages had 
to be parted with to meet current expenses, and later the 
pretty little home, to which she had been brought a bride, 
had to be broken up altogether. Selling part of the fur- 
niture, she moved with the remainder to a lower rented 
quarter, where she tried to establish herself as a dress- 
maker, a business at which she was said to be an expert ; 
but before she could " work up a living connection " the 
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small reserve fund realised by the sale of her surplus 
furniture was " eaten up." 

In this strait she entirely "sold off" the second and 
humbler home, and left the neighbourhood, taking with 
her of all her former " belongings " only the portrait of 
her husband. With that she had never parted, how- 
ever hardly she had been driven in the after years, and 
there had been times when she had been literally and 
absolutely in want of bread. She had not told any one 
where she was going — in fact, had at the time no very 
definite idea as to where she would go. She had " struck 
her tent like an Arab, and as silently stolen away." From 
that time none who had known her during her short 
married life had heard or seen anything of her, until 
my accidental meeting with her under the circumstances 
described. 

On the story of her trials and privations during the 
intervening period there is no need to dwell in detail. 
It is sufficient to say that the trials had been many, the 
privations great. Considering her inexperience, that her 
health had been shattered, and that she was without 
friends, she had fought a good fight. Nevertheless, she 
had gone under, had been engulfed in the deep of poverty 
in which I found her. 

With my accidental encounter with her came at last 
for her a turn of the tide. Just at that juncture it 
came to the knowledge of my friend " the Old Soldier " 
that a young woman of her acquaintance who worked 
for herself, and had a connection in the ready-made 
costume trade, was about to be married and to give up 
work upon her own account. To any one who would 
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take her business over and pay money down, this young 
person was willing to sell her two sewing-machines at a 
really low price, and to introduce the purchaser to the 
tradesmen by whom she had been employed. That was 

an opportunity that would just suit George S 's 

widow, " the Old Soldier " suggested, if only the money 
could be got together. On the circumstances of the case 
being explained to some to whom it was a pleasure to 
assist according to their means in any such good work, 
the money was got together and the transfer of the 
business duly made. 

"The Old Soldier" had judged rightly; this fresh 
start in life proved a case of " land at last" for the woman 
chiefly concerned. Here the "living connection" was 
already on hand, and to those employing her it soon 

became apparent that Mrs. S had an especial 

capacity for the work. She was a woman of taste and 
ideas, could design new patterns and suggest improve- 
ments in old ones. Under her management the business 
rapidly increased, and she had soon to employ " hands." 
Those whom she did employ had reason to consider them- 
selves fortunate. The hardships she had gone through 
had not hardened her; on the contrary, they had in- 
creased her original kindness of disposition. When she 
became in her degree prosperous again, she was not only 
willing, she was ever anxious to do anything in her power to 
uphold any woman whom she knew to be in danger of going 
under as she had gone. That she regarded as a duty, as 
the especial form of thanks-offering due for her own rescue 

So this woman went under, so she was brought to the 
surface again. Taken broadly, this story of her going 
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down might be regarded as a typical one. Unfortunately 
the latter part of the story constitutes its exceptional fea- 
ture. It is not once in* a hundred times that a woman 
who has fairly gone under in the dreary fight with 
poverty rises again. Those whom the deeps of poverty 
engulf they generally continue to hold. Those who live 
nearest to the danger of such engulfment know this, and 
they struggle with all the strength of the despair that 
comes of such knowledge when they find themselves 
being drawn down. 

There is no more painful "study of poverty" than 
to watch such a struggle, to look on pityingly but 
helplessly, save perhaps in some stray instance, though 
you know that thousands are slowly but surely sink- 
ing. You see the women whose work has previously 
been confined to " the wife's dominion " suddenly thrown 
upon "the labour market," the market in which every 
form of labour that they are capable of is chronically 
overcrowded, and the wages paid, even if work is obtained, 
starvation wages. You see the once comfortable home 
melting away, the clothing becoming scantier and shab- 
bier, the form more gaunt and famine- smitten, the face 
more careworn. Then comes the final going under, the 
despairing self-effacement, the ceasing to struggle save for 
bare existence, and the shrinking away from the sight or 
knowledge of those to whom they have been known in 
better days. 

Thus, alas! too often the struggle ends; but such a 
case as that I have here told is one of those experiences 
that now and again cheer and stimulate those who work 
among the poor. 



a Goucb of flature. 
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XVI. 
A TOUCH OF NATURE. 

The proverbial kindness of the poor to each other is per- 
force generally shown in the shape of personal service, 
and often takes very characteristic forms, and is associated 
with very characteristic incidents. As an illustration of 
this phase of the inner life of the poor, I will, with the 
reader's permission, record an incident that came under 
my notice some little time ago. 

One hot, glaring summer afternoon I had been called 
to the City on business, and while proceeding along a 
leading thoroughfare noticed, among those ahead of me, a 
woman labouring painfully forward under the burden of 
a child that even at a distance I could see was no mere 
infant in arms. From her whole attitude and manner 
you could tell that she bore the child right lovingly ; and 
love must have given her strength, for her task was one 
that, on such a day, might well have broken down a 
strong woman, and she, it was evident at a glance, was 
but feeble of frame and health. 

To a practised eye it was equally evident that she be- 
longed to the "poor but honest" class. Her garments were 
of coarse material and much worn, but they were clean and 
tidy, and showed, as their more marked token of poverty, 
not tatters, but patches. She held on her way slowly but 
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resolutely, taking a brief rest from time to time, as any step 
or favourable projection afforded an opportunity for sitting 
down. The child, a girl of about seven years of age, was 
apparently suffering from some affection of the limbs that 
rendered the legs, at least, entirely powerless, and hence 
the necessity for her being carried. As I came up with 
them the woman was laying her burden down on a door- 
step to take a moment's rest. 

" She seems to be too much for you," I said, by way 
of opening a conversation. 

" She is, almost," the woman answered, getting the 
words out between her laboured breathings, " though that's 
small blame to her ; there ain't much of her, poor little 
dear!" 

She looked at the child with ineffable love and pity 
as she spoke ; and it was indeed easy to see that the 
pretty face and slight frame were greatly wasted and 
worn with disease — that it was not the weight of the 
child, but her own physical weakness, that made the 
mother's task so heavy. 

" What is the matter with her ? " I asked. 

" Well, I hardly know, sir, beyond a sort of wasting 
weakness. The doctors, the few times I've been able to 
get them to her, haven't given her complaint a name. I 
was in hopes to have heard more to-day. I have had 
her up to the hospital for children, but after all my 
trouble in getting there and waiting ever so long for it 
to open, and ever so much longer for my turn to come, I 
was told it was not the right day for the doctor that 
takes her sort of complaint. The doctor I did see, though, 
was very kind, and gave me a bottle of medicine to be 
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going on with till the right day comes round. But 
whether I shall be able to get up on that day," she added, 
lowering her voice as though she were now rather think- 
ing aloud than directly addressing me, " is more than I 
can tell. It'll all depend upon whether c Larky ' can 
give us a lift again." 

" You had a lift up to the hospital, then ? " I said. 

" Not me," she answered with a faint smile, " the 
child. It was only a hand-barrer, you see. One of the 
men in our court, ( Larky ' Ellis, as they calls him, has a 
barrer of his own ; and a-hearing as how I wanted to-get 
Lizzie here to the hospital, and didn't know to manage 
it, ses he, ' 111 wheel the little gal up for you, free and 
willin' ; ' and very kind it was of him to do it. He had 
to get up I don't know how early in the morning to be 
able to do it. Yer see, he's in the greengrocering on his 
own account, and has to be at Farringdon Market every 
morning by five o'clock to buy stock ; and in course he 
had to get to the hospital a tidy bit before five, so as to 
get on to the market in time after." 

" You'd have a long while to wait for the opening of 
the doors, then," I said. 

" Well, yes," she said ; " but we didn't mind that 

much. The air seems so much better up there than 

down our way that we could almost a-feel it a-doing 

us good. The worst of it was," and here again a shadowy 

smile crept over her wan features, " it made us feel so 

much the more hungry. We'd eat the bit of bread and 

butter we had taken with us by eight o'clock. That is 

one reason, I expect, why I feel so weak, for I ain't had 

bite nor sup since. No, don't let me tell a story," she 

p 
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hastily added, correcting herself; " I shouldn't have said 
' nor sup/ for a little while ago, when I felt as if I really 
would have dropped, I took some of this medicine here." 
And as she spoke she drew from her pocket a bottle 
bearing the label of the hospital — as I took care to 
notice, though I had really no reason to in the least 
doubt the truthfulness of her story. 

The medicine here in question was no puffed and 
patented nostrum compounded on principles of medicine- 
taking made easy. It had nothing of the sugar-coating 
system about it, but had in full degree the medicinal 
quality of nauseousness. The idea of such a medicine 
being taken at random, as refreshment, seems at a first 
glance laughably incongruous, and under most circum- 
stances would really be a sufficiently good joke ; but 
there was no room for laughter and jest here ; all was 
sad, stern, earnest — a touch not of the comedy but the 
tragedy of life. 

" Are you a widow ? " I next asked, and in reply to 
that and following questions she recounted at some length 
the story of her life. It was, unhappily, a common 
enough story, and may be very briefly reproduced here. 

She was a widow. Her husband had been an ordinary 
unskilled labourer, and as three children had been born 
to them, even her married life had been a continuous 
struggle with poverty, and the loss of income and sick- 
bed expenditure consequent upon her husband's death 
illness had left her a literally penniless widow. Love 
for her children restrained her from adopting any calling 
that would withdraw her from home all day, and so, as 
a means of livelihood, she betook herself to plain needle- 
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work — perhaps the worst paid of all the many ill-paid 
forms of female labour. 

Under the bitter struggle and hardship — often amount- 
ing to absolute want — that ensued, two of her three 
children pined away and died. As often happens in 
cases of this kind, the child of the family that sur- 
vived was the sickliest and feeblest of them all — 
the one who, it would naturally have been supposed, 
would have been taken first. This was the little girl 
whom I had seen. Her weakness had always especially 
endeared her to her mother, and the loss of the other 
children had made her doubly dear. The mother's great 
object in life was, in her own phrase, to have the child 
"set up" — to get her health established. To this end 
she had attended local dispensaries, both free and " pro- 
vident," had consulted local doctors and local quacks, 
tried " no end " of old women's remedies, and even 
resorted to, though but very faintly believing in, a 
strongly recommended charm. But all had been of 
little or no avail. 

At length she heard of the Great Ormond Street Hos- 
pital for Children — heard of it as a place where sur- 
prising cures of afflicted little ones were effected, a 
place where, if anywhere, her child could be benefited. 
At a first thought it would seem that for her to take 
the child to the hospital would have been a very simple 
affair ; but, as a matter of fact, the thing faced her as 
a very difficult matter indeed. Poverty such as this 
woman's binds down in many directions, and binds very 
hardj and fast. It circumscribes not merely action, but 
thought and habits of self-reliance. For while none are 
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more self-reliant than are the very poor when moving 
within their own groove, none are more dazed or helpless 
when taken out of their groove. 

For years this poor woman had never been more than 
half a mile from her own house. All the great city, all 
the roaring, seething, stony Babylon beyond that distance 
was an unknown land to her. She had but a very vague 
notion of even the direction in which Great Ormond 
Street lay, and though she took it for granted that it 
was get-at-able by train or 'bus, she was so situated just 
at that time that she could not have mustered even a 
shilling or two for travelling expenses. If she could only 
get the child fo the hospital, she said, she could manage 
to carry her home, as on the return journey she could 
take her time, and rest as often as necessary. How to 
get there, though, that was the rub. Those of her 
neighbours to whom she spoke could and did sympathise 
with her heartily, but could do nothing more, being for 
the most part as poor as herself. But behold, when to 
the painfully anxious mother all seemed hopeless, the 
friend in need appeared. 

There was a neighbour to whom she had not spoken 
of her trouble, who she had thought would not care 
to hear of it, and would be more likely to treat it with 
chaff than sympathy. This was the costermonger, 
" Larky." To outward seeming, as I gathered, his lead- 
ing characteristics were cynicism and slanginess, his 
chief delights to chaff all and sundry, and haunt the 
" harmonic meetings " of neighbouring public-houses. 
But though, like many of his "betters" now-a-days, 
he affected an utter worldliness of tone, the event 
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proved him to be a true man, one with a heart "ten- 
der for babes and women." In some incidental way- 
he heard of the poor widow's difficulty, and at once 
the manhood in him asserted itself. He could give 
both sympathy and service, and he immediately pro- 
ceeded to warmly express the one and volunteer the 
other. So far as a " lift " to the hospital was con- 
cerned, he said the poor little girl should not miss a 
chance, and he was only sorry he hadn't known before 
what was wanted. He had his own hand-" shallow," he 
went on to explain, and each morning went to Farring- 
don Market to buy stock. By starting a little earlier 
any morning he could go on to the hospital, put the 
mother and child down there, and then go back to the 
market. Then bustling through his round as quickly as 
he could, he would run up to the hospital again in the 
afternoon and bring his friends home. 

The mother, not calculating upon the long wait at the 
hospital or its weakening effect, would accept but the first 
part of the coster's kind offer. She knew that, do his best, 
she might have to wait some considerable time after she 
came out of the hospital before he could get up the 
second time to take her home. But though this weighed 
with her, it was not her chief reason for deciding to walk 
back. Gratitude made her thoughtfully considerate. She 
was aware that for a costermonger to "bustle through 
his round" at undue speed might damage his business, 
and though he was willing to serve her to the full, and 
" never count the cost," she would not consent that her 
friend in need should run the risk of suffering injury 
through his own good deed. The arrangement ultimately 
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agreed upon had been carried out upon the morning of 
the day upon which I had come upon the mother and 
child ; and how this first visit to the hospital had resulted 
has been seen. 

When she had brought her story down to the point at 
which I had met her, there was silence between us for 
a brief space, and then the woman, gathering the child 
closer to her breast, rose to go. The effort making her 
weakness painfully apparent, I asked, " Have you far to 
walk ? " 

" Somewhere about three miles," she answered. 

" Three miles ! " I exclaimed in astonishment ; if surely 
not so far as that." 

u They tell me that's the distance," she answered ; 
" anyway, sir, it's far enough, and I must be going." 

" Where do you live then, may I ask ? " I said, moving 
on with her. 

She at once mentioned an address at the east end 
of London that was indeed fully three miles from the 
ground we were traversing. 

"Why, you will never be able to manage it," I 
remonstrated. 

"I must manage it, sir," she answered, with a touch 
of impatience in her voice ; " people as poor as me have 
to manage a great many hard things." 

This was clearly one of those cases in which there is 
no room for hesitancy or inquiry. There was the weak 
woman, the helpless child, and three long weary miles of 
London's stony streets between them and their home. 
Fully three miles must she have come already to reach 
the spot where I found her. She had not sought my 
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notice. I had spoken to her, and unless my pretty 
extensive experience among the poor was greatly at 
fault, she was an honest woman and a true mother — one. 
who would die in harness for her child's sake. Having 
heard so much of her story, I felt that it would be 
an active cruelty upon my part to let her struggle on 
afoot any farther. 

" I know that more fully than you are aware," I said, 
replying to her last observation ; " but this thing seems 
altogether too hard ; you must let me send you home." 

Without waiting for any reply, I hailed a passing cab, 
in which I placed her. She sank into the seat with her 
child across her knee, and looked the gratitude that for 
the moment she had not breath to utter. The long- 
drawn sigh with which she recovered her breath spoke 
even more of physical faintness than of a sense of relief, 
and noting this it occurred to me that she stood in 
immediate need of food. Ascertaining from the cabman 
that there was a coffee-house close by, I ordered a tea 
for her there. Then settling with the cabman, and pro- 
mising the poor woman to call upon her in the evening, 
I went on my way for the time being. 

Having transacted my business, I set out eastward, and 
about seven o'clock in the evening found myself in the 
street from which the court branched that the woman 
had given me as her address. It was a rough neighbour- 
hood, with a good many rough-looking customers loafing 
about it, some of whom eyed me with glances that were 
of anything but a favouring character. After some 
looking about I at length caught sight of the name 
of the court I was in search of, and at the same moment 
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became aware of the presence of a gentleman of the 
" coster " species who was in a great measure blocking 
np the entrance to the place. He was a smart, or, as he 
would probably have phrased it, an " Ikey "-looking per- 
sonage. He was about thirty years of age, with a good 
figure, and a not bad set of features, aiid he evidently 
fancied himself in the matter of being " knowing." "With 
his hands thrust in his pockets, and his fur-trimmed cap 
jauntily cocked aside, he was regarding me, as I approached 
him, with an aggressively defiant air, and on seeing that 
he had caught my attention, he began to troll out what, 
I take it, was the burden of some music-hall dittv. The 
words, as well as I can remember, ran — 

" Oh my ! what a pious lot we are, 
And how very good we all seem to be ; 
But what a duffing lot you'd find, 
Could you only raise the blind 
And catch us on the strict Q. T." 

I looked him hard and straight in the face, trying to 
take some measure of my man. He met my look un- 
flinchingly, and probably from misinterpreting it, replied 
to it — if reply it could be called — by another snatch of 
music-hall song running — 

" Did you ever catch a weasel asleep ? 
Did you ever with a sprat hook a whale ? 
Did you ever, in a word, catch a knowing old bird 
With a little bit of salt upon its tail ? " 

Notwithstanding his gratuitously offensive manner to- 
wards me, there was a something likeable and kindly in 
his face, and wishing if possible rather to make friends 
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than take offence, I stepped up to him, and speaking in 
the tone of one who was assured of receiving a civil 
answer, asked, " Can you tell me at what number in this 
court Mrs. lives ? " 

If, instead of this simple question, my words had 
formed some potent spell, they could scarcely have pro- 
duced a more startling effect. , In an instant his swagger- 
ing air of knowingness vanished, and he stood there 
blushing — actually blushing to the very roots of his 
hair. 

" What ! " he exclaimed, beginning to recover him- 
self, "are you the gen'lem' as sent her home in a cab 
encettera ? " 

I nodded assent, and he went on, " Of course, I ought 
to have guessed that the minute I see you spotting the 
court ; how-sum-never, I didn't, and so I humbly beg 
yer pardon, sir." 

"For what?" I asked, keeping to myself the idea 
that now flashed upon me, to the effect that I ought 
to have as readily recognised Mr. " Larky " Ellis in the 
personage now before me. 

" Why, for trying to bounce yer with imperent looks, 
and slanging yer with flash songs," was the answer. 
"I'd a sooner cut my tongue out than a done it if I'd 
know'd it had been you. I know you'll tell me it was 
wrong to have done it towards anybody, and I dare say 
it was. All the same though, we often get pretty hard 
rubbed the wrong way of the fur by people as ain't up 
to their work, and don't know how to handle us, though 
they may mean well. But when I finds a man as'll put 
his hand to the barrer if he finds ver stuck in the mud, 
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as you did with Mrs. to-day, I knows he is one of 

the right sort, and to be treated according and so I begs 
yer pardon again, sir, and hope you'll forgive me." 

Personally I had nothing to forgive, I answered, as I 
had really taken no offence at his proceedings. Still, I 
went on, I hoped he would let this little incident teach 
him to be more just in judging those who sought out the 
poor with the object of spreading spiritual knowledge and 
consolation among them, and who, though they might not 
have the means of relieving material wants, might yet, 
by some divinely directed word in season, show a way to 
everlasting treasures. 

He listened respectfully, but simply bowed his head in 
reply, and, seeing that I had improved the occasion as 
far as — for the time being, at any rate — it was wise to 
do so, I fell back on my original position, and asked him 

to tell me the number of the house in which Mrs. 

lived. 

" Oh, they don't run to numbers here," he answered ; 
" but I'll show you," and so saying he led the way up the 
court, and having pointed to a particular door, left me. 

I found Mrs. at home, and looking somewhat 

better than she had done in the afternoon, though even 
now you could see that she was terribly hunger and 
labour worn. She was fervently grateful for the little 
service I had been able to render her, and, from all that 
I saw and heard, I was satisfied that such service had 
been well bestowed — that her pitiful story was but " ower 
true." 

The simple incident I have here recorded may on the 
face of it seem trifling, but, reader, thoughtfully con- 
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sidered there is much matter in such an episode, much 
" food for reflection." Think of it, read between its lines, 
try to realise in thought how much it means, how much 
it indicates of the sorrow and suffering incidental to the 
lot of the poor, and of the God-given love and patience 
and trustfulness that enable them to bear their lot with 
the resignation as to the present, and hopefulness as to 
the hereafter, with which they do bear it. How much 
it indicates also of that neighbourly help, which is one 
of the sweetest drops in the cup of life of the poor — 
help which, as in this case, often comes unasked from 
unexpected and unlikely quarters, and affords some of 
the finest of those touches of nature that make the whole 
world kin. 
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XVII. 
" WHILE-YOU-WAIT." 

Within the area of my own district I am, to a greater 
extent than even others engaged in the work of visitation 
among the poor, " the man in the street." As a rule I 
am " on round " all the day and every day. I know, 
and am known to, the majority of those I meet in the 
street. It is my cue, so far as may be, to adapt myself 
to the habits and customs of the street folks, and within 
becoming limits to be hail-fellow-well-met with them. I 
am constantly " passing the time of day " with them, and 
am frequently addressed by some man or woman among 
them who has something more than " Good day " to say. 
Sometimes they wish to speak of their own affairs, some- 
times of the affairs of others, or occasionally their object 
is to criticise my work. Speaking from their knowledge 
of the circumstances of some given case, they suggest — in 
idiomatic terms, and more or less emphatically — that I 
have left undone things that I ought to have done, or 
done things that I ought not to have done. It often 
happens, however, that some incidental matter that " crops 
up " in the course of a conversation so commenced will 
prove to be of greater interest than the subject originally 
mentioned. Such an instance was* the one of which I 

am now about to speak. 
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I was passing a " commanding corner public-house," 
the footway in front of which was a favourite lounging- 
place of sundry of the corner-men of the district, when 
one of the loafers, a young fellow of two- or three-and- 
twenty, left his companions, and, walking beside me, 
entered into conversation by saying — 

" Excuse me, sir, but have you been to Smith's ? " 

Well, I had heard the name before, I answered in a 
mildly jocular strain, and as a matter of fact had at one 
time or another visited a great many Smiths. 

" Right you are, guv'nor," said the young fellow, " but 
I was coming to that. John Smith, number one, London, 
wouldn't be much use, would it ? but this is Ted Smith, 
and he is to be dug up at twenty-four B Street." 

I had not hitherto " dug up" that particular Smith, I 
answered. 

" Then you take my tip," said my interrogator ; " if 
you ain't looked him up, you oughter." 

Very well, I replied, I would take his tip, and to that 
end would jot down the address at once. 

Accordingly, opening my note-book, I paused in my 
walk to write. Though at the moment I had not observed 
it, I was speedily made aware that I had come to a stand- 
still by the window of a photographic establishment. It 
was a humble one of its kind, and not among those usually 
affected by the shop-window gazers of the district. On 
this afternoon, however, there was quite a large and ani- 
mated group of idlers around it. Having fulfilled his 
mission of calling my attention to the desirability of 
" digging up " Ted Smith, the young corner-man joined 
the group, and it was hearing him suddenly " striking 
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into " the conversation that caused me to look up. The 
object of attraction in the window was an enlarged and 
tinted — rather too highly tinted — and handsomely framed 
photograph, the portrait of an elderly man wearing over 
his ordinary clothing the collar and scarf and badges of 
office of some association using such outward and visible 
signs of its existence and object. 

" Who is it ? " asked my loafer, addressing himself 
more particularly to a young fellow of about his own age, 
evidently an out-of-work labourer, but with nothing of 
the corner-man stamp about him. 

" Who is it ? " echoed the latter, turning a somewhat 
contemptuous look upon his questioner. " Why, Old 
Dick." 

tC Old Dick ? " repeated the first speaker, still inquir- 
ingly. 

" Yes ; Old Dick. Old < While-you-wait/ you know." 

Then seeing evidently that the other did not know, the 

speaker impatiently added, " The old cobbler in S 

Street ; him as has the place that used to be a coke-shed." 

" 0' course it is ! " exclaimed my man, his face bright- 
ening as light at length broke in upon him. " Ain't it 
like him too, and ain't he got 'em all on ? " 

" Well, yes," assented the other; "he seems to have 
put his war-paint on to be took in. But he ain't the 
sort of customer to do that on his own account. I expect 
the lodge is making him a present of this likeness, or 
else they are having it done for themselves to hang up in 
the lodge." 

" What lodge ? — what does he belong to ? " came the 
next question. 

Q 
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" Why, the teetotalers ; can't you see ? " was the 
answer, again accompanied by a rather withering look. 

" All right ; keep your curls on," answered the loafer, 
quite unabashed. " I ain't up in this sort of thing. I 
can see he is sporting a full-blown * regalier ' of some 
sort, but he might 'a been an Ancient Buffalo or a 
Comical Fellow for anything I know. You see, teeto- 
talism isn't in my line; and, if you 'ask me, I shouldn't 
say it was in yours." 

" I don't ask you," said the other ; " all the same, I 
expect it would be better for the pair of us if it was both 
our lines. At any rate, Old Dick there is a teetotaler, 
and a good one. His lodge is proud of him, and so they 
ought to be ; he is the best speaker they have got, by a 
long way." 

" How do you know ? " asked his interlocutor, in a dis- 
tinctively aggressive tone. 

" There is only one way to know, I suppose," the other 
retorted ; " I've heard the other speakers, and I've heard 
him." And once more there was anger in the tone and 
look of the speaker. 

At this point the pair walked away from the window, 
and accompanying them much as the one of them had 
accompanied me in the first instance, and assuming the 
freedom of manners incidental to outdoor life in the dis- 
trict, I joined in their talk. 

" Whose portrait was it you were looking at ? — what 
is his name, I mean ? " I asked, addressing myself to the 
young man who had been looking at the photograph 
when I had paused to make the entry in my note-book. 

" I'm blessed if I know," he answered after a pause, 
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and looking first surprised and then amused at the dis- 
covery of his own ignorance upon the point. " Of course 
he has a name," he went on ; " but, now I come to think 
of it, I never heard it. Everybody calls him just Old 
Dick ; leastways, unless they speak of him as * While-you- 
wait/ but that is only along of his trade. Nowadays you 
see in lots of the big shoe-shop windows a printed notice, 
' Repairs While You Wait/ Well, when he sees one of 
these bills the old man says — he has a lot of odd sayings 
— * That is my thunder/ which he means it was his 
original idea. He had it in his window in writing years 
before the bills came to be printed ; and there is no mis- 
take about his being a while-you-wait trade, for there 
aren't one in a hundred of his customers as ever has more 
than the one pair of boots at a time. That is why he is 
sometimes called * While-you-wait/ though you oftener 
hear him spoken of as Old Dick. Not that he is so very 
old either," he continued reflectively ; " about sixty, I 
should say, but still upright and down-straight, and sound 
as a bell. He could give most of the young 'uns a start 
and a beating in the way of a day's work, and when the 
day's work is over he'll do his six miles out and home as 
a summer evening stroll, or in the winter knock off a 
rattling speech." 

" You have heard him speak ? " I said. 

" Yes," he answered. And though he directed his con- 
versation to me, he now spoke at our companion. " It 
was this way. One night I was passing the temperance 
hall, when I sees on the wall a written bill with c Come 
and have a glass ' upon it. This is a rum start, thinks 
I to myself; and seeing a lot of others going in, 
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I went in too. It turned out it was Old Dick who was 
the leading speaker for the night, and when he steps on 
the platform, 'Come and have a glass/ says he, quite 
quiet like, just as if he had met a mate. That was his 
text, as you may say, and he went round it like a cooper 
round a cask. ' Come and have a glass/ he says ; ' that 
is how you working men salute each other when you 
meet. You think that is good-fellowship; and there 
being always in this blessed England of ours a public- 
house at hand, you turn in and have a glass. There you 
find other friends having a glass, and it is, * Won't you 
join us ? ' Presently it is, ' We'll have another ; ' then, 
' It is my turn next/ and ' My turn next/ and i Just one 
more/ and * I haven't stood a round yet/ and so on. 
You not only have a glass, but a number of glasses, and 
while you are having them, while you are wasting your 
time and money and health in the glare and glitter 
and riot of the public-house, perhaps the wife or child of 
some one of you is waiting and watching in the cold and 
darkness without — watching for the husband or father 
who isn't man enough to keep watch upon himself, who 
is spending in drink what ought to go for food, or firing, 
or clothing for his wife and little ones. Or if he happens 
to be a fellow who is earning good wages, and tells you 
that his family don't have to go short of necessaries be- 
cause he takes his glass, if he is only spending on drink 
what he ought to be putting aside for a rainy day, then 
he also happens to be one of your pot-valiant sort. When 
he is turned out of the public-house at closing time he is 
likely to get himself into the hands of the police if some 
member of his family is not upon his track to save him 
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from his drunken self, to tell people not to heed him, 
that he does not know what he is saying or doing, that 
he is drunk. After glassing in the public-house at 
night you wake in the morning too late or too ill to 
turn out, and so lose a morning quarter ; and, of course, 
the lost wages for the lost quarter have to be added to 
the price of your glass. More than this, when times of 
bad trade set in and workmen are being discharged, your 
drinking, quarter-losing hands are always among the first 
to have to go. And when you are out of work, how is 
it then ? Why, it is still a case of i Come and have a 
glass.' Never ' Come and have the price of a loaf/ or 
of a sack of coals, or anything of that kind that your 
wife and children could share. No, it is ' Come and 
have a glass/ and you go and have a glass, and perhaps 
two or three or more glasses. Then with the drink 
aboard you go to look for work, and managers or fore- 
men see that you are a * Have a glass man/ and you 
miss employment that otherwise you might have got. 
YouVe heard of the saying about people paying dear 
for their whistle. Well, the drink is many a working 
man's whistle, and if they would only reckon up how 
much it cost them one way and another, they would find 
they paid very dear for it indeed. Take my advice, 
never ask any one to come and have a glass. To do so 
is not the act of a friend, but of an enemy. And if any 
one asks you to come and have a glass, * No, John ; no, 
John/ that's what you must say, John. That is about 
how the old man put it," concluded the young fellow, 
evidently proud of his effort of memory. 

" Good boy, Johnny, go up one ; you've got it all off 
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like a book," exclaimed the loafer sneeringly, by way of 
comment. 

" Yes, I've got what he said pat enough," answered 
the other, "though as yet I have not had the pluck to 
act upon his advice. * While-you-wait ' is the sort of 
speaker that rubs in what he has to say. It knocks you 
hard, and you may not like it, but you can't get away 
from it, and you can't forget it. If you think you can 
pick holes in his speeches, you go to the hall one night 
and have a try." 

" Not me," said the corner-man. 

" You know better," said the admirer of " While-you- 
wait ; " " as far as sense and argument go it would be a 
case of send for the coroner ; the old man would make 
mince-meat of you." 

He spoke with scornful emphasis, and turned on his 
heel as he finished, while the loafer, not being ready of 
wit, could think of no better retort than " Garni" as he 
too turned to lounge back to his favourite corner. 

From what I had thus heard of him I was anxious to 
make the acquaintance of the eloquent cobbler, and a few 
days later an opportunity to do so presented itself. I 
was visiting a family that was chronically in distressful 
circumstances owing to the drinking habits of the father, 
an unskilled labourer, who, however, had regular employ- 
ment if he cared to apply himself regularly to it. On 
the occasion here in question he had been " on the drink " 
from Saturday to Tuesday, the day of my visit. He had 
spent the greater part of his week's earnings in drink, 
the wife having only been able to capture a few shillings, 
which had gone to her landlord, with whom she was in 
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arrears of rent. As a consequence she and her children 

were in sore straits. A seven-year-old little girl was 

trotting about the house barefooted, and referring to this 

and speaking to the mother, I remarked, " I suppose you 

have had to c put away ' her boots ? " 

" Well, not exactly," answered the mother ; " they 
were not in a condition to be put away. All the same I 
might say they are in pawn. I had sent them to ' While- 
you-wait's' to be repaired, and he won't part with them 
because I can't pay his charge. He is a very kind- 
hearted old man in a general way," she added, "but he 
is strong against drink, and he knows why it is that I 
can't pay." 

It was of this incident that I made use to introduce 
myself to " While-you-wait." Being regarded, as he evi- 
dently was, asa " bit of a character," I took as a matter 
of course that he should be known by a nickname — the 
unvarying penalty of (local) fame in my district. As 
already mentioned, the old man's place, his workshop and 
dwelling combined, had originally been a coke-shed. It 
was snugly situated at the rear of a chandler's shop, and 
you only came upon it after passing through a winding 
passage. The cobbler, who was a "handy man," had 
greatly improved the original structure of rough " slab " 
wood. 

The inner walls were match-boarded, and in winter 
time were further fortified with neat hangings of rush 
matting. A seven-foot-high partition divided the work- 
room from the bachelor living and sleeping apartment. 
On the workroom side of the partition were hung a 
couple of well-filled bookshelves, and a row of "lend- 
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ing out" boots — boots well worn, but still serviceable, 
which were lent for the day to customers who other- 
wise would have to lose work while their own boots were 
" laid up for repairs." Beside the work-bench there was 
another for the accommodation of waiting customers, 
though customers were not always the only persons to be 
found in waiting. 

Numbers of those who were upon sufficiently intimate 
terms to do so would come and spend a vacant hour in 
his stall, the more especially as he took in a daily paper, 

which lay about at the service of callers. The old man 

» 

rather encouraged this dropping in at will upon the part 
of his acquaintances. It was no hindrance to him. He 
had accustomed himself to " whistle and ride," work and 
talk, and was always eager to seize upon any opportunity 
to improve the occasion with respect to his favourite topic 
of temperance. He could have boasted, had he been 
given to boast, that his habit of improving the occasion 
had not been wholly vain. In his cobbler's stall his 
word in season had won to the side of temperance some 
whom platform eloquence and open-air demonstrations 
had failed to bring in. Much of this of course I learned 
later and by degrees. 

On the day of our meeting I found Old Dick a vigor- 
ous-looking old man — tall and thin, but wiry and mus- 
cular and straight. He had a well-shaped head, and his 
features, though perhaps not " well-cut," were redeemed 
from mere homeliness by their intelligent and resolute 
expression. As he looked up from his work on my en- 
trance I saw tbat he knew me, so without any formal 
self-introduction, I bade him good-day, and said that I 
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had called to see him on a small matter of business — 
about little Annie H *s boots. 

<c if you have called about them simply as a matter of 
business," he answered — " if, that is, you have come to 
pay for them and have them sent home — why, so it must 
be. At the same time, if you will excuse me saying so, 
I think that you would be making a mistake to do so. 
There are circumstances under which it may in the end 
be profitable to those concerned to act to some extent 
upon the principle of being cruel to be kind. Not that 
I think any actual cruelty need be involved in this in- 
stance. It will do the child no harm to patter about the 
house barefooted in this warm weather, while her having 
to do so for a day or two may make some impression 
upon the father. You can sometimes get at a drunkard 
through his children when all other means have failed." 

" Only sometimes, unfortunately," I said. 

" Well, yes, only sometimes," he agreed ; " in but too 
many cases your drunkard is proof against any and every 
form of appeal — will sacrifice wife and child, home, good 
name, everything to the accursed thing. In this connec- 
tion the best you can say of them as a class is on nega- 
tive lines. As a rule they won't try to prevent you 
attempting to save their children from following in their 
footsteps. I speak from some experience upon this point, 
for I am one of the oldest recruiting officers for our Bands 
of Hope." 

Continuing the conversation, I said that I had a few 
days previously fallen in with an enthusiastic admirer of 
his eloquence. 

" I won't say anything about eloquence," answered the 
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old man calmly, " but I know what I am talking about. 
I am always in earnest, and I speak from an assured 
position. When I tell an audience that my aim is to 
put down drink, they cannot throw the old joke at me, 
and bawl out that I have put down a good deal of drink 
in my time. I have always been a total abstainer, have 
never in my life tasted intoxicants. None the less, I 
might say I had personal cause for taking up my parable 
against drink. I was born of drunken parents, and as a 
child had to tumble up as best I could in a drink-ruined 
home. The remembrance of what I saw and suffered 
in this way bred in me a horror of drink. It may be 
arguing from insufficient premises, but my own experi- 
ence has been a chief reason with me for having my 
doubts as to the drink-craving being hereditary. I 
don't know that the theory has ever been scientifically 
demonstrated, and if it is a rule, there are happily a good 
many exceptions to it. What unquestionably descends 
from generation to generation with us is our all-pervad- 
ing drinking customs — the garish public-house yawning 
wherever a man may turn, the practice of making drink 
a symbol of friendship and hospitality, of introducing it 
into all manner of public and private proceedings, whether 
joyous or sad. Our social customs and surroundings are 
a lure to drinking, especially among the poor, who are 
everywhere overshadowed by the public-house, and whose 
shibboleth is c Let us have a drink.' It is our customs, 
as it seems to me, that are chiefly responsible for the 
creation of the drink habit and the drink craving, and 
all the sin and sorrow and sufferiug that result from 
them. Let us get rid of the customs, which not only 
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afford a means, but constitute a temptation to drink, and 
I think we should soon hear very little about heredity 
in the matter of drunkenness." 

On this and some other points in connection with the 
great drink question " While-you-wait " holds distinctive 
views, and his opinions are always worth considering, 
for he is not only a speaker, but a thinker. Like most 
of the unattached workers for the " elevation of the 
masses," who are themselves in and of the working 
classes, he carries special weight with those classes, and 
will sometimes succeed where other workers, though 
equally earnest and energetic, may fail. He has done 
much good work in his day, but few realise more clearly 
or sadly than does he how much of the work to which 
he has devoted himself remains to be done. He is firmly 
persuaded that, bad as is the existing position in regard 
to the drink question, it would have been much worse 
but for the efforts of the army of temperance. 

At the same time he does not blind himself to the fact 
that our drinking customs show little sign of abatement, 
that our annual drink bill tends rather to increase than 
diminish, and that its amount is still a measure of the 
prosperity of the working classes of the country. But 
the old man is not without hopefulness. " I shall not see 
the promised land even from afar," he will sometimes say, 
" though it is borne in upon me that it lies beyond. If 
we who have been delivered from the bondage work and 
pray without ceasing, our efforts will in the end be 
crowned. Though we of the old brigade shall not live 
to see it, there will yet be a sober England, an England 
in which the demon of drink will be chained, an England 
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less sinful, less miserable, and more God-fearing in pro- 
portion as she is more sober." 

Meanwhile old " While-you-wait " bears himself bravely 
in the good fight against the great evil. His name is 
familiar as a household word with those among whom he 
lives and moves. He is beloved by those he has been 
instrumental in bringing out of the deeps, and admired 
and respected by those who, like the young fellow who 
first spoke of him to me, appreciate his counsel, even 
though they have not been wise enough to act upon it. 
In these latter cases, however, it is to be hoped that the 
seed has not all fallen upon stony ground, but that the 
good this humble but able disciple of temperance has 
done may live after him. 
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XVIII. 
THE WORKMAN'S WHIRLPOOL. 

Recent discussions — Parliamentary and other — on the 
" licensing laws," recent remarks of various of the judges 
of the land upon the direct connection found to exist 
between drunkenness and drinking habits and crimes of 
violence, recent commentaries upon statistics of drink 
consumption — these and other circumstances pointing to 
the same conclusions would seem to indicate the approach 
of a special stirring of the public mind upon the great 
drink question. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. The question is one 
of such fearful importance, that the contemplation of it 
must exercise the mind and sadden the soul of all who 
either love their fellow-men or take any interest in the 
immediate or future welfare of this great nation. 

By those who are disposed to treat the drink ques- 
tion on leave-alone principles, it is often said that the 
statements put forth as to the magnitude of the na- 
tional evil of drunkenness are sensational. It is pointed 
out that but a generation or two back a recognised stan- 
dard of a man's prowess was the number of bottles he 
could " carry ; " that it was a common thing for those 
who were by courtesy styled gentlemen to drink till they 

fell helpless under the table ; and that drunkenness was 
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rather the rule than the exception, and was rather ap- 
proved of than merely tolerated. But now, continue 
those who use this line of argument, we have- altered all 
this. The drinking habits once considered creditable are 
now held to be shameful, and drunkenness, if even yet 
not altogether unknown, is at any rate vastly diminished 
in " society." 

That such is the case none can admit more rejoic- 
ingly than myself; and I as readily admit that any 
statement which implied that no such particular reform 
in the matter of drunkenness had taken place would be 
sensational. But that one of a hundred drinking cus- 
toms has disappeared does not alter the facts that others 
previously unknown have meanwhile been established, 
and that increase in the consumption of intoxicating 
drinks has gone on in a ratio relatively greater than 
increase of population. That the more absolute and 
publicly apparent forms of drunkenness have a tendency 
to gravitate more exclusively- towards " the lower orders" 
I can well believe, even though I have never seen any 
statistical or other definite demonstration to that effect. 
It is quite natural that it should be so, simply because 
less has been done in their case than in the case of any 
other section of society to altogether remove or favourably 
modify the inducements, or rather enforcements, to drink 
by which they are surrounded. 

My daily duties taking me into the homes and haunts 
of the " lower orders," I see of necessity a great deal of 
the drunkenness prevailing among them, and of the sin, 
sorrow, suffering, and brutalisation that are its inevitable 
results. It is, therefore, not from any want of knowledge 
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either of the nature or extent of drink - created evil, 
that I say that I never hear unqualified condemnation 
poured out upon the wretched drunkards without feeling 
that some measure of injustice is being done them. They 
are entitled, not as a matter of sentiment only, but as a 
matter of right, to pity and help, as well as to condemna- 
tion : if they are sinners, they are also victims. 

Have those who are uttering their condemnation of 
the low-life drunkard ever thoughtfully considered the 
subject, ever attempted to search out the genesis or trace 
the development of the drinking habit ? Have they 

" Known the temptation ere they judged the crime ? n 

I fancy not ! It is a terrible thing to say, but as true 
as terrible, that a large proportion of the English poor 
are born to drink just as the Esquimaux are born with 
a taste for food specially suited to an Arctic climate, or 
the Fijian to consider the shedding of blood not a crime 
but a glory, and the killing of the decrepit, maimed, and 
sick among themselves a desirable practice. The general 
customs of their country and their own immediate environ- 
ments, physical, social, and moral, make a love of intoxi- 
cating drinks as natural in the English poor as a love 
of wholesome food. They inherit a drinking strain by 
hereditary transmission, and take a taint from the mother's 
breast. They are born in a vitiated atmosphere, one of 
the especial effects of which is in practice found to be to 
create thirst and a craving for stimulants, and are brought 
up in localities where all that should be best in social 
intercourse is interwoven with drinking customs. 

From the cradle to the grave they live and move and 

R 
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have their being in squalid regions wherein drink is king, 
holding his court in palaces while his victims are housed 
— I cannot say homed — in noisome hovels ; where every 
street has its public- house, and instead of mind, drink is 
the standard of the man — the best of good fellows, he 
who is the jolliest when in his cups or the most liberal in 
standing treat ; the man of might, the one who in the 
phraseology of drinking circles is the greatest die-hard — 
that is to say, who can take more drink than others before 
reaching the last or " dead " stage of drunkenness. 

If we consider the moulding power of our habitual 
surroundings and the influences arising out of them, and 
then bear in mind the nature of the surroundings here 
in question, the wonder is that some living amid them 
are sober, not that the bulk of them are drinkers, and 
many drunkards. Drinking and drunkenness are in- 
duced and insisted upon by constitution and custom, by 
the " plentiful lack " of all counteracting influence, and 
— if it is not a misuse of the word — honour ; for to drink 
is held to be the proper and social and manly thing ; to 
abstain, the unworthy and milk-soppy. 

To put the matter more clearly let us adopt a more 
specific, a more individual form of illustration. Let us 
take the case of a child born in one of these localities it 
has become a fashion to speak of as rookeries — human 
rookeries. There needs not to take the extreme circum- 
stances that tens of thousands of such cases would afford. 
I will put it that the father of the child is what in his 
own social circle would only be accounted a drinking, not 
a drunken man. His habitual drinking is restricted to 
an average of two pots of ale or porter a day, a quantity 
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which he and his neighbours hold to be very moderate, 
and of a quality they suppose to be harmless, as they are 
quite unaware of the fact that a recent analysis of one 
hundred and nineteen specimens of ale and porter sold 
over public-house counters in various parts of London 
disclosed the fact " that a person who drinks two quarts 
of fourpenny ale or porter consumes more alcohol than 
is contained in half a pint of brandy or whisky." He 
only " breaks out," or goes " on the spree " at intervals of 
from two to three months, and then only remains " on the 
drink " for from three days to a week, and on these occa- 
sions, instead of beating his wife, smashing the furniture, 
and destroying clothing, merely insists upon the wife 
drinking with him, and on furniture being sold or clothes 
pledged for the wherewithal to purchase drink. 

And as the father so is the mother, only a moderate 
drinker — as such things are estimated among the " lower 
orders." In the words of a song popular among those 
orders, she " likes a drop of good beer, she does," and 
consumes her daily pint or two. She " likes her drops " 
too — that is to say, drops of spirits, and notably gin — 
and takes them whenever " the money will run to it." 
But it is only on festive and special occasions that she 
exceeds what she considers a sober allowance. When 
she speaks of gin as " comfort," she honestly believes 
that it is so, and flies to it as comfort in bodily pain or 
mental distress. 

Such are the parents, such or worse have probably been 
their parents, and if there is anything in the doctrine of 
hereditary transmission, the child of such parents is almost 
certain to have a drinking taint in its blood, and it is 
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born into environments that, if established solely to de- 
velop that taint, could not be more effective to that end 
than as a matter of fact they are. It first sees the light 
in a dirty and overcrowded room of a dirty and over- 
crowded house, in a dirty and overcrowded street, forming 
part of a dirty and overcrowded rookery — a room that has 
to serve as sleeping-room for the parents and probably two 
or three other children, and the only outlook from which 
is upon a reeking back-yard, where the chief object visible 
is the uncovered, uncleansed tank that supplies the house 
with water, the mere look of which, not to speak of its 
taste or odour, would afford no mean excuse for a resort 
to other forms of drinkables. 

Its earliest breath is drawn in a foul and drink- 
flavoured atmosphere, for this is a time when all con- 
cerned — except, of course, the infant — regard a liberal 
supply of " comfort " as a prime necessity. This same 
comfort being esteemed a specific for most of the ills 
to which baby flesh is more especially heir, the infant, 
when labouring under these ills, is freely drenched with 
it ; and though the excuse sometimes put forward for an 
habitual drunkard that he or she was weaned on gin is 
spoken as a grim joke, it is in the case of such a child 
as is here spoken of merely an exaggeration, and not a 
great one, of a literal truth. 

So much for the days of helpless infancy. As the 
child reaches years of observation and remembrance, one 
of the sights with which it becomes familiar is that of its 
father coming home drunk. At first the spectacle makes 
it cower and whimper, but by repetition it loses its 
horror, and the boy of eight or nine is found quite 
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an accomplished hand in the art of getting his drunken 
parent upstairs, or taking off his boots, or unloosening 
his collar, or the like. Nor are the scenes of drunken- 
ness witnessed within the walls of his own home the only 
or the worst ones with which he becomes acquainted. 

Let us take a walk down the street in which his parents 
live — and this, be it marked, is no imaginary picture, is 
only such an one as in the discharge of my duties I have 
had to look upon many a time and oft. It is a summer's 
evening, and, wrought upon by the heat, the combination 
of evil odours, to which the inhabitants have become 
acclimatised, would strike upon a stranger as highly 
poisonous, would probably induce a sensation of faintness 
in him, and suggest something spirituous by way of 
antidote and sustainment. The gin palaces at either 
corner are full, and the noise proceeding from them 
proclaims that the rival beershops almost facing each 
other in the middle of the street are literally as well as 
metaphorically driving a " roaring " trade. At numbers 
of open windows — both ground and upper — in the private 
houses men and women are seated drinking, the window- 
sills serving them as resting-places for their pots and 
glasses. 

A more numerous section than these have turned out 
of the houses and are seated on the pavement, some 
on chairs or stools, others on the bare flags. like their 
neighbours at the windows, they have their pots and 
glasses beside them, and are engaged in the general 
business of drinking. Children are to be seen passing 
to and fro with cans and bottles, while quite a host 
of them are disporting themselves in the gutter. Some 
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of these occasionally receive a mark of parental or friendly 
notice in the shape of a gracious permission to " have a 
sip ; " and it is no very unusual thing for a child to be 
permitted or encouraged to sip until it becomes intoxi- 
cated, and by its wild and senseless gambols makes sport 
for its elders, amongst most of whom such a proceeding 
is simply regarded as " an excellent merry jest." 

When one brought up among such scenes of drunken- 
ness as these reaches man's estate, he finds himself 
surrounded by drinking customs that really make up 
a formidable social institution — an institution which it 
would require considerable moral courage upon the part 
of any one to disregard, and which is irresistible to any 
one in whom an original constitutional predisposition to 
drink has been continuously fostered by his surroundings. 
When he gets employment he must pay a " footing " in 
drink. He is shown and responds to friendship in drink 
— in sharing or " standing " a pot of beer or " goes " 
of spirits. If he would be considered a good fellow, or 
indeed not a bad fellow, he must drink. If his work is 
of the casualty kind, he has often to go to the public- 
house as the most likely place to hear of chances of 
work, and has not unfrequently to bribe in drink to 
keep work when he has got it. If he is out of employ- 
ment, and with his family — if he has one — is penniless 
and starving, sympathy for him is shown in drink. For 
one who would think to ask him to share a meal, a score 
would invite him to " have a glass," or join them in tbe 
drinking of the pot wherein they " wish him luck." 

This mode of treating men who are out of work is one 
of the most pernicious in the whole wide range of drink- 
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ing customs. It is not merely that it keeps men loafing 
about public-houses when they should be looking for, 
and might be finding, work. When such hard times are 
upon a man, the bad drink does its bad office upon him 
more rapidly and certainly than it would do in times 
when he was in a position to obtain a sufficiency of food. 
There is drunkenness and drunkenness. The knowing 
in such matters discriminate the thing into four leading 
forms — leg drunkenness, head drunkenness, dead drunken- 
ness, and mad drunkenness 5 and drinking " upon an 
empty stomach " generally leads to this last and worst 
form of the malady. 

It is by the mad form that the hard-up workman is 
usually overtaken, when well-meaning friends, their good 
intentions turned to evil practice under the perverting 
influences of a baneful custom, have " treated " him not 
wisely but too well. The man goes home mad drunk ; 
his wife, made irritable by hunger perhaps, meets him 
with reproaches, and there results one of those deeds 
of savagery such as our newspapers constantly teem with, 
upon which judges indignantly comment, and which the 
legislature has in vain tried to suppress by penal enact- 
ments of increasing severity. In vain, too, will be all 
continued efforts, legislative or other, to grapple with this 
and the thousand and one other evils resulting from drink, 
unless they are founded upon some method that recog- 
nises and deals at large with those social customs and 
physical and material surroundings which as naturally and 
necessarily lead to drinking as does cause to effect. 

The poor themselves seem to have a sort of dim con- 
sciousness of the deep-rootedness of the evil among them, 
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and of its being a to-be-expected result of their environ- 
ment. I have spoken of their saying about children 
being weaned upon gin, and in the same way they will 
speak pityingly of any especially habitual drunkard as 
" poor old born-drunk ; " and if one of the born-drunk 
species is greeted with " What, drunk again ! " he (or 
she) will probably answer, " No, it is the same old drunk! ' 
And in their case such an answer would have a saddening 
degree of literal truthfulness in it, for one who in these 
circles comes to be ranked among the born-drunks will in 
all probability frequently be drunk — that is, never per- 
fectly sober — for months at a stretch. Th.e whole tone 
taken on the subject is to the effect that the drunkenness 
is the misfortune, not the fault, of the drunkard — that 
it comes to him just as any other disease or affliction 
might do. 

It is of course among those who are native and to 
the manner born that the direful effects of the ring of 
drinking customs by which the poor are surrounded are 
most extensively seen; but their deadly power, as a 
moral maelstrom, is perhaps most strikingly shown by 
the manner in which they drag down others, who by the 
chances and changes of life are drifted within the circle 
of their influence. All do not succumb ; the better 
influences of past times give some of them sufficient 
strength to resist the indraught of the whirlpool. But 
many, sorrowfully many, go down, falling to rise no more 
and in the whole range of ills that befall poor humanity 
there is perhaps no more painful sight than that pre- 
sented by a descent of this kind. The doomed know and 
feel that they are being engulfed, and in their weak way 
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struggle against their fate; but the suction of the evil 
customs is too strong for them, and they are drawn from 
depth to depth of drunkenness. 

I am not concerned here to dwell upon the horrors 
resulting from drinking, the enormous amount of crime, 
want, and misery that may be undoubtedly set down as 
drink-created. They make themselves but too unmistak- 
ably felt in our national life, are but too well known to 
all who ever give a thought to such matters. My purpose 
here is to try to throw some ray of light upon the genesis 
of the greatest of all our social evils, to endeavour to 
show how largely it is the result of pernicious customs 
that have been allowed to deeply imbed themselves in our 
social life — to become, indeed, to those among whom 
drinking is most rife, a chief feature and law of social 
life. 

I have met some who profess to regard these customs 
lightly and laughingly, to see a comic side in them, and 
hold the plea of irresistible custom as the merest excuse 
of willing drunkards. Such views I need scarcely say 
are as erroneous as they are mischievous or unchari- 
table, though they are doubtless natural enough to those 
— a tolerably numerous body nowadays — who either cul- 
tivate or ape a cynical tone with regard to " social prob- 
lems." None who have had long or extensive experience 
among the poor, or have thoughtfully considered their 
condition, will need to be told, or hesitate to believe, that 
the drinking customs prevailing among them, and into 
the midst of which they are born, are as powerful to 
enmesh as they are tragical in their results. 

Although the crusade against drink has had so little of 
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success to cheer it on, the good fight is still continued, 
and I would respectfully suggest to the soldiers of this 
holy war that a part at least of their strength should be 
directed against the customs here dwelt upon. If the 
drink demon is to be conquered, the outworks of his 
stronghold must first be carried. That these are, in a 
great measure, the material and social surroundings of the 
classes among whom the evil is most prevalent, and to 
whom it does the most injury, there can be no doubt. 

And there can be as little doubt that the evil can only 
be dealt with through the surroundings. In the aggregate 
these surroundings become the conditions of existence to 
those born and bred under their influences, and it is a 
law of human and social, as well as of all other organisms, 
to adapt themselves to the conditions of existence. The 
surroundings making up the conditions in this case have 
directly and indirectly tended to foster drinking habits, 
and the natural result has been that those subjected to 
the conditions have as a body come to exhibit drunken- 
ness as a social characteristic. If, then, there were sub- 
stituted surroundings tending to sobriety, to the extent of 
such changes sobriety would follow — in time — for the 
processes of social adaptation, though sure, are from 
their nature slow. Of the poor, as at present situated, it 
may truly be said that 

" 'Tis life for which they pant, 
More life and better that they want." 
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XIX. 

A SINGLE-ROOM HOME. 

The greater part of my district is made up of streets of 
" tenement " houses. At the best these are not a desir- 
able class of street either to live in or look on, but there 
is a best, and a better, and a worse among them. In 
some of the newer streets the dwellings are expressly 
fitted for occupation by two families, each house con- 
sisting practically of two three-roomed flats, while in 
some of the less modern streets the houses, though less 
convenient for tenement occupation, have the same num- 
ber of rooms, and in the majority of instances are in- 
habited by only two families each. As the apartments 
of even the better and best tenement houses run small, 
and the families dwelling in them generally run large, 
domestic life in such houses is usually a pretty tight fit. 

These, however, are not the type of houses or streets 
that are in view — among the initiated, at least — when 
overcrowding is spoken of. It is in quite another type 
of tenement street that the acuter evils of over-crowded 
dwellings are to be found, the type that goes to consti- 
tute the latter-day Slough of Despond — our outcast Lon- 
don. This is the tenement-street the houses whereof are 
let off in single-room tenements — the street within whose 
dwellings the comforts and graces of home life are un- 
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known, and its decencies hard indeed to observe ; though, 
thanks to the self-respecting and self-sacrificing endea- 
vours of the poor, they are observed to a greater extent 
than is generally supposed. 

There is a generic character about these streets. They 
are old and narrow, slum-intersected, dirty, dilapidated, 
unsightly, unsanitary, and depressing. In them men and 
women " dwindle, peak, and pine ; " disease is rife, the 
death-rate high, and an abnormal infant mortality a thing 
of course. The tenement streets of this class are an 
almost unknown territory to the outer public. The ex- 
plorers of such regions are for the most part official per- 
sonages. The parish doctor, the relieving officer, and the 
school-board officer are to be seen in them daily, and so 
happily are the Scripture reader and the district visitor. 
The agent of the parish undertaker is a well-known visi- 
tant, and the parish hearse and the parish ambulance are 
more frequently to be seen than the parish dust-cart. 

It might be thought that the medical officers of health 
and sanitary inspectors would find their chief work in 
such localities ; but they rarely put in an appearance 
unless something in the nature of a public scandal affect- 
ing their department has arisen. And it is in single 
rooms of the ramshackle, rack-rented, authority-neglected 
houses of the tenement streets of this type that hosts of 
the honest labouring poor have perforce to make their 
homes, their poverty and not their will consenting. 

On turning into a street of this kind one afternoon 
I saw a number of comfortable-looking, tc respectably 
attired " men coming out of one of the houses — and 
looking glad to get out of it. That they were not in- 
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habitants of the quarter would have been obvious at a 
glance, even to a stranger, while to myself, knowing 
the life of the place as I did, their presence there was 
self-explanatory — they were a coroner's jury, and had 
been to " view the body." They were coming along the 
street towards me, the coroner's officer bringing up the 
rear. When the latter individual reached the point at 
which I was standing, he volunteered the information — 
" It is only an infant. There is nothing in it. Sure to 
be a verdict of death from natural causes, you know. It 
happened to die before the doctor arrived, and so he 
couldn't certify as to the cause of death." 

The so sudden death of an infant, though not an every- 
day occurrence in the street, was so far a commonplace 
incident that it attracted but little attention among the 
inhabitants, most of whom were probably of opinion with 
the coroner's officer, that there was " nothing in it." The 
parents of the dead baby were a steady, struggling, but 
bitterly poverty-stricken couple. For some time before 
the death of their little one their poverty had been so 
extreme, that though they had always been poor, they 
might at this period fairly be ranked as people who had 
seen better days. 

At the time of their marriage the man had been a 
dock labourer in regular employment, and the woman 
a " hand " in a lead factory, earning fifteen shillings 
a week — an amount of wages which made her in her 
degree quite a little fortune to a husband. But in 
the latter days of their married life they had fallen 
upon evil times. Through long-continued depression 
of trade the husband had dropped from the regular 
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into the casualty class of labourers — the class that 
day after day wait about dock gates, and struggle and 
beg, and but too often wait and struggle and beg in 
vain — for the chance of an hour or two's work at four- 
pence an hour. 

The wife had — as is the case with most lead factory 
hands sooner or later — become so seriously affected with 
lead-poisoning that she had to leave the factory. She 
had then taken to washing and charing, but with health 
permanently impaired and no " trade connection worked 
up," her earnings in that field of labour had been very 
small, so small indeed that often the joint earnings of 
man and wife amounted to no more than six or seven 
shillings a week, out of which they had to pay three 
shillings for the rent of their room. That under such 
conditions of existence their baby had been weak and 
ailing was no matter for surprise. It had caught a cold, 
which the mother had not regarded as a serious thing, 
and which would probably not have proved a serious 
thing in the case of a healthy, well-nourished chiH. 

The mother had treated the little patient herself, ap- 
plying such simple remedies as she could purchase in 
pennyworths at a neighbouring chemist's. Under this 
treatment the child was apparently getting better, when 
a violent attack of coughing brought on convulsions. The 
parish doctor had then been hastily summoned, and though 
he had attended with a promptitude that does not always 
characterise the action of parish doctors under such cir- 
cumstances, the child had died before he was upon the 
spot. This, as brought out at the inquest, was the story 
of life and death in a representative single-room house- 
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hold. The verdict, as the coroner's officer had anticipated 
would be the case, was one of death from natural causes, 
and the parents, freed from any shadow of blame or impu- 
tation of neglect, were left to bury their dead as best 
they could. 

Now the mother had loved her babe with a love that 
some might be disposed to look upon as foolish. It 
was a special matter of grief to her that she could not 
show some outward and visible sign of her love in the 
manner of her little one's funeral. That her desire in 
this respect should be fulfilled was apparently out of the 
question. She was without present means, and not in a 
position to obtain credit with an undertaker. The father 
had to apply to the parish, and an order for a coffin and 
interment was readily enough given. That a " pauper " 
coffin should be as plain and inexpensive an article as 
possible is perhaps right in the abstract, but at times 
when death is within their dwellings — times when they 
are swayed rather by their feelings than their reason — 
the plainness and roughness that "brand the pauper coffin 
are often a painful thing to the poor. 

It was so in the case of this poor mother ; but for her, 
though she knew it not till it came, there was balm from 
Gilead here. Her neighbours were aware of her wish 
and her grief, and, poor as they were, they subscribed 
among them — mostly in pennies — the small sum neces- 
sary to pay for such ornamentation of the coffin, in the 
way of handles and plates, as dispauperised its appear- 
ance, so to speak. Then one neighbour lent, and another 
washed and ironed, a sheet sufficiently large to drape the 
tiny coffin and the rough deal table upon which it was 

s 
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placed ; a third — a flower hawker by calling — sent a 
bouquet of simple flowers, which were put in water 
and stood upon the coffin. 

I was told that from delicacy of constitution and fre- 
quent illness the infant had in its brief lifetime come to 
be "a weird, pain-stricken-looking little creature." If 
so, death had come as a beautifier. I was shown the child 
as it lay in its white-draped, flower- bedecked little coffin, 
was shown it at a time when as yet " decay's effacing 
fingers " had not touched it, when only the calmness and 
restfulness of death were upon it. If the countenance 
had in life worn a pained expression, that expression had 
been swallowed up in death. There was now a glorified 
smile upon the tiny baby face, and calm, deep calm. As 
I looked upon it I involuntarily quoted to myself — 

" Lifeless, but beautiful it lay." 

The little dead presence seemed to sanctify the squalid 
room, to take away, in this particular instance, the general 
sense of horror attaching to the reflection that in these 
single-room homes — the only homes possible to tens of 
thousands of our poor, under existing social conditions — 
the living must, during the period elapsing between death 
and burial, eat and work, and sleep, live, move, and have 
their being in the same apartment with their dead. Think 
of it, reader, think of " social conditions " — which some 
who are not subject to them would have us believe we 
must have always with us — that not only make life hard 
and miserable, but also, in innumerable instances, rob 
even death of its dignity, and mar the sacredness that 
should belong to it. Should we passively accept the 
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must here ? Should we not rather, all of us, work as 
well as pray for a time when such " social conditions " 
shall cease from out the land ? 

There are philosophical and strong-minded people who 
would persuade poor parents that the death of an infant 
is a "happy release," but the parents here in question 
were not philosophical. They had loved their little one, 
and mourned its loss. So far, however, as neighbourly 
sympathy could comfort them, they were comforted. That 
sympathy accompanied them literally to the verge of the 
grave. 

On the day of the funeral a number of the women 
of the street, mustering what show of mourning they 
could in their attire, trudged off to the distant ceme- 
tery to await the arrival there of the parish hearse. 
There, as sisters in womanhood and motherhood and 
poverty with the poor mother, and with not only looks, 
but hearts attuned to the occasion, they stood reverently 
around the little open grave in the " pauper ground " in 
which baby was laid to the last long rest that will know 
no breaking until that great day when all shall be 
changed, and the mortal put on immortality. 

Nor were their neighbours the only ones from whom 
these poor parents received kindness in their time of 
trouble. The coroner's jury had been for the most part 
men of a type who are usually spoken of as hard-headed, 
but in this instance, at any rate, the hard-headed men had 
not proved hard-hearted. They had listened pityingly to 
the story of woe and want disclosed at the inquest, and 
one of them, a person of some local influence, " bore the 
case in mind." A little later he obtained employment 
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for the father of the dead child, regular employment, 
and so far well-paid employment that it obviated the 
necessity for the health-broken and sorrowing mother 
having to go out to labour for daily hire. The parents 
were becomingly grateful for their good fortune in this 
respect. But with their thankfulness mingled — especially 
in the case of the mother — an ever-present sense of 
regret, a feeling that the good fortune had come too late, 
in so far as it had not come until after the little one, who 
in its degree had shared with them the deepest bitterness 
of their poverty, had been taken. 

In this sense, if not in a coroner's officer's sense, some- 
thing had, after all, come of the inquest; nor was that 
the only incidental matter that arose out of the inquiry. 
In his summing up the coroner had " held forth " upon 
the " horrors " of the single-room home life of the poorer 
tenement streets. His observations had probably enough 
been intended to be of general application, but the in- 
habitants of the street in which the subject of the inquest 
had lived out its brief life had by some means got it into 
their minds that the remarks were aimed at them in 
particular, and they were very wrothful upon the point. 

According to their version of them, the remarks had 
been to the general effect that such a dreadful condition 
of home life as had been disclosed was the fault as well as 
the misfortune of the poor, and perhaps more their fault 
than their misfortune ; that they were indifferent to the 
decencies of life, and that drink was the chief cause of 
there being such homes. As against these remarks they 
expressed themselves with a good deal of bitterness of 
feeling and considerable strength of language. They 
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knew coroners, they said, better than coroners seemed 
to know them. They knew, at any rate, that a coroner 
was a well-paid official, that his bread was buttered. He 
might fare sumptuously every day, without having to 
stint in home accommodation in consequence. It was 
not for the likes of him to sit in judgment upon the 
lives of those with whom the question of a sixpence or 
a shilling a week more or less in rent might mean a 
meal a day less, and upon whom the lowest rent they 
could get under weighed heavily, as rent was the one 
thing that must be unfailingly paid out of incomes that 
were not only small but precarious — with much more to 
the same effect. 

As one whose working life has to be spent among 
the poor, and who has daily to enter the homes of all 
sorts and conditions of the poverty-stricken — as one, 
in short, who, as the indignant ones put it, "ought to 
know," I was, while the subject was warm, repeatedly 
appealed to as to whether such remarks upon the 
poor were justifiable. Putting aside these particular 
observations, of which it will be noticed I had only a 
second-hand and one-sided version, I can safely say that 
in the matter of their miserable dwellings, as in the 
other matters of their miserable lives, the single-room 
poor — if I may be allowed the expression — make the 
best of things. As a class they are sober, for putting 
their sobriety upon no higher ground, they have not the 
wherewithal to procure drink. That their homes are 
scantily furnished goes without saying, but they are all 
the less " stuffy " and more easily ventilated on that 
account. The beds in them are many of them of the 
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kinds " contrived a double debt to pay ; " are beds by 
night, and chests of drawers, or arm-chairs, or " well " 
sofas by day. By means of ingeniously contrived screens, 
numbers of these living rooms are converted into dormi- 
tories at night. Even the poorest of the poor desire to 
live decently, and considering the difficulties they have 
to contend with in this respect, it is wonderful how 
decently many of them do manage to live. 

To outward seeming the dwellers in these single-room 
tenement streets are coarse and squalid and commonplace 
to the last degree — a people with whom superficial ob- 
servers; would not dream of associating the idea of chival- 
rous sentiment or deed; nevertheless there are those 
among them who are capable of thought and action that 
attain to the high-water mark of moral heroism. It is 
in these wretched tenement homes that the kindness of 
the poor to the poor touches the highest point of all its 
greatness. " It is great because it is so small," because 
there is so little in a material way to be kind with. 

Let me give briefly an illustration, taking it as one of 
the first that occurs to me. One bleak December afternoon 
I found a middle-aged woman sitting in a fireless room, 
and so " perished " with cold that she could scarcely ply 
the needle and thread with which she was " buttonhol- 
ing " for the " slop " shirt trade. This buttonholing being 
a " starvation-wage " occupation, it but too frequently 
happens that women engaged in it cannot " run to " a 
fire even in the coldest weather. In that case they pile 
on whatever in the way of warm garments they may be 
possessed of, and with this, an oil-lamp burning in the 
early morning and again at night, and the room as nearly 
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hermetically sealed as can be managed, it is not, the 
women will tell you, " quite so bad as it looks " — especi- 
ally when you are used to it. 

But the particular woman here in question was with- 
out boots, and had nothing in the way of wrappings over 
her dress, which latter article of attire was not of " winter 
materia]." I had seen her a "day or two before fairly 
well booted and wearing a large " ulster," which, though 
shabby as to appearance and out of date as to fashion — 
having been a " cast-off" when it originally came to her 
— was still a warm and serviceable piece of raiment. As 
I knew the woman to be sober and industrious, I con- 
cluded that some special trouble had befallen her, under 
stress of which she had been compelled to (in the euphe- 
mistic phrase of the poor) " put away," that is, pawn her 
clothing. 

On my making a remavk to that effect, however, she 
promptly, indeed I might almost say cheerfully, replied, 
" Oh no ; things are not so bad as that with me, thank 
God ! While I have health and eyesight, and can get 
work — badly paid as it is — I shall not need to pawn 
the boots off my feet. Though after all," she added, 
after a slight pause, the point having evidently just 
occurred to her, " there is boot pawning at the bottom 
of it, as you may say. You see, sir," she continued, 
" it is this way : through having her husband on her 

hands sick and out of work, Mrs. , who lives 

next room to me, has had to put away everything she 
could any way spare, and among the rest her own shawl 
and boots, and most of her underclothing. Well, she 
had a chance of a day's work at a laundry, and as she 
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could not get to the place, let alone stand at the wash- 
tub all day, without boots and clothes, and it would have 
been a sin to see her lose the day's work, why of course 
I lent her my things." 

As she sat there " blue-mottled " and shivering with 
cold, she was quite unconscious that in lending the 
chief part of her clothing to another under such circum- 
stances she was doing a thing that was nothing less 
than heroic in its way. When, as I was leaving her, 
I observed that her sitting there for hours so ill-pro- 
vided against the cold was enough to bring some serious 
illness upon her, and that I would see to a little firing 
being sent to her at once, she seemed not only surprised, 
but even a little doubtful — as though she were asking 
herself whether she might not be taking coal that might 
otherwise go to the relief of some one whose necessity was 
even greater than her own. 

The patient endurance and mutual goodwill which 
characterise the poor, taking them as a body, constitute 
the only redeeming features of these one-room homes. 
The question of improved dwellings for the poor has been 
thrashed out ad nauseam as a subject of academic debate. 
Surely the time has fully come when a practical attempt 
upon something like an imperial scale should *be made 
to provide the much-talked -of dwellings. This is a point 
on which it may be emphatically asserted that delays are 
dangerous, for in the single-room homes of the poor, cs 
they exist to-day, lurks the shadow of pestilence — pesti- 
lence that if it comes may not smite the poor alone. 
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XX. 

FREE DINNER CHILDREN. 

To those who think about such things at all, it is a 
saddening reflection that we should constantly have in 
our midst a veritable " hungry army." It is an army 
chiefly made up of those who are known as cas'alty folk 
— the people who practically constitute the " floating sur- 
plus " of the ever over-stocked labour markets. When 
they are employed it is in the most wretchedly paid 
callings, while frequently and often for long " spells " 
they have perforce to figure as " the unemployed." 

Theirs is the modern bondage — the bondage of poverty; 
a bondage worse than the Egyptian bondage of old, in 
so far as those held in it cannot " sit by the flesh-pots 
and eat bread to the full." Our cas'alty class can but 
hanker after the flesh-pots, and it is rarely that even for 
a passing day they can eat bread to the full. They live 
habitually from hand to mouth, not knowing when they 
have had one poor meal where the next is to come from, 
or how long it may be in coming. 

Such a state of things would be sufficiently sorrowful if 
it applied only to adults, to those who could, and as a matter 
of fact generally do, suffer and be strong. Unhappily there 
is no such limitation in the matter. This hungry army, 

this army of martyrs, one might almost say, numbers 
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hosts of children within its ranks. It is sometimes 
pityingly said of these little ones that they " can neither 
work nor want," but it is a daily experience with them 
to have to want, to have to cry for bread to parents who 
have no bread to give, arid to whom this " cry of the 
children " is more painful than the pangs of hunger. 

Time was when the extent of juvenile suffering in this 
respect was only realised by those who personally ex- 
plored the regions of poverty, and entered the foodless 
homes, and looked upon the starved child faces. This, 
however, is no longer the case. Among the other good 
things effected by the Education Acts has been the estab- 
lishment of a more widespread knowledge of the woes 
and wants of the children of the poor. When the waif 
and stray class of juveniles began to flock — for it is a 
mistake to suppose that they all, or even a majority of 
them, had to be driven — into the schools that were 
planted in the neighbourhood of their homes, the white, 
wan faces and enfeebled frames of many of them told 
their own sad tale of hunger. Whether or not it is true 
that the way to a man's heart is through his stomach, 
certain it is that there is a very direct connection between 
stomach and brain. All teachers were of course aware 
of this as a simple physiological fact, but those of them 
who were appointed to the poorer of the new schools had 
it brought home to their business and bosoms in a very 
practical and painful fashion. 

Officially they were not supposed to take into account 
such a thing as hunger. Ill or well, fed or unfed, the chil- 
dren were in the schools, they occupied " school places," 
were potential grant-earners. The letter of the duty of the 
teachers was to grind out of each child the " Code results " 
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upon which "my Lords" of the Education Department base 
their grants to schools. If the teachers had thought only 
of themselves, of the professional reputation and profit to 
be gained by squeezing a high percentage of "passes" out 
of their pupils, they might have got the desired results 
even out of the children of the hungry army, for such 
children are, generally speaking, sharp little creatures. 
But in this matter the teachers, to their honour be it 
said, were not to be bound by Departmental red tape ; 
they had not the heart to work the starvelings at the 
necessary pressure. It became axiomatic with them 
that a child could not learn upon an empty stomach ; 
that it must be fed if it is to be taught ; and that it is 
worse than a folly — a cruelty — to try to exact the same 
degree of mental exertion from a hungry child as from 
one that is well fed and well cared for. 

Urged by their experience and observation in this 
respect, the teachers were among the earliest and most 
earnest workers in the organisation of the now happily 
well-established institution of free dinners to children. 
The other supporters of this institution are now a nume- 
rous and energetic body ; for, though it is the fashion to 
rail at " the age we live in," at our Mammon-worship, 
selfishness, and so forth, " the rarity of Christian charity " 
is not so great as the cynics would have us believe. 
Wherever it can be shown that there is good work to be 
done the jnen (and women) and the means — sympathy 
and service as well as money — are forthcoming to ac- 
complish the work, and of late years this has been 
especially the case where the welfare of children has 
been concerned. 

In my district the Children's Free Dinner movement has 
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flourished for some seven or eight years. Throughout the 
winter months, the months in which the poverty of the 
poorest of the poor is greatest, and hunger stings its 
sharpest, we dine our five hundred children per day for 
four days a week. In respect to each of these children it 
is ascertained that there is no dinner for them at home, 
while of but too many of them it is further known that 
they have had no breakfast, and that their chances of ob- 
taining tea or supper are highly problematical. Among 
those who are unfortunately qualified to be invited guests 
at these dinners are a number of infants of from three to 
seven years of age, who could not find their way any con- 
siderable distance, and having regard to this and some 
other points of detail we arrange to have two "dinner 
centres " whereat to entertain our hungry little ones. 

The particular centre at which I do suit and service in 
the capacity of a waiter is a board school classed as a school 
of "special difficulty." It is situated in the midst of a slum 
neighbourhood, and is attended chiefly by the children of 
costers, hawkers, " gutter merchants," dock and other irre- 
gular labourers, and widowed mothers employed in the 
more poorly paid kinds of female labour. It will be easily 
understood that such a school furnishes forth a large pro- 
portion of its own contingent of " dinner children," and 
the others accommodated at this centre are for the most 
part of the same class. At the best they are a sufficiently 
miserable-looking type, but they are not the ragged 
regiment that many people would expect to find them, 
and that such children would undoubtedly have been in 
the pre-Education Acts era. The schools that in these 
latter days have been brought to the doors of the poor, 
so to speak, have not only benefited the children, they 
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have incidentally brought about an appreciable improve- 
ment in the ideas and habits of many of the parents. 
Thus, while raggedness is still the badge of all the tribe 
of such children as are here in question, it is no longer 
the old slatternly "looped and windowed" raggedness. 
It is modified and redeemed by much mending of a 
rough-and-ready kind, and is indeed rather patchiness 
than raggedness. 

Among the very poor new clothing for the children, 
clothes expressly made to measure, or bought to fit, are 
almost undreamed of. The garments of these children are 
" casts off," and of the poorest and cheapest kinds at that. 
The parents have not the time, and, generally speaking, 
not the skill, necessary for any effective work of sartorial 
restoration or alteration, and the clothes have to be taken 
into wear as they come to hand, though they may be 
" sizes " too large or small. As a consequence some of our 
dinner children present what to an unaccustomed eye 
would, no doubt, appear a grotesque appearance. But the 
children are to the manner born, and experience no sense 
of incongruity in this matter, either in regard to them- 
selves or each other. The pity of it upon this point, so 
far as the children are concerned, is that as a rule their 
clothing is insufficient to afford suitable protection against 
winter weather. Thus it comes that the bulk of our dinner 
children are enduring the pinch of poverty in the fullest 
sense of the phrase — the pinch of cold as well as the 
pinch of hunger. 

Our dinner time is from twelve to half-past one. In 
that time we dine some 250 boys and girls, who come 
to the tables in relays. Our cooks are hard at it from 
nine o'clock in the morning, and during the actual pro- 
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gress of the meal we waiters have also to look alive, for 
these hungry youngsters are great at trencher work. 
" The quantity of c tackle ' they put away is a caution," 
was the remark I once heard fall from the lips of a 
stalwart carman, who had come to deliver some pro- 
visions while the children were at their meal, and had 
paused enthralled to witness the scene. But we must 
consider the circumstances here. In practical matters 
the children of the poor become wise betimes, and with 
numbers of our dinner children it is wisdom to not 
merely appease present hunger, but to do a little in the 
way of " taking in supplies " for the rest of the day. 

As they stand assembled at the dining-room door, our 
dinner children are no doubt a motley group, but the 
really remarkable thing about them is their subdued air. 
There is no restraint placed upon the gathering, and 
under those circumstances an equally numerous gathering 
of, say, children of the well-to-do artisan class would be 
making the rafters ring. Here, however, there is no noise, 
no shouting, no restless rushing about, and — think of it 
— no single sound of child laughter. There is no smile 
even on the pale little faces, only an expression of eager 
expectancy. 

When the doors are opened our guests of the day 
troop rapidly in and take their seats, but still without 
anything like the clatter and bustle that would have 
marked the entry of a like number of better fed children. 
A short grace is offered up, and then, there being a good 
array of waiters at hand, dinner is promptly served, and 
the children fall to, I was going to say, a hundred feed- 
ing like one, but that would scarcely be speaking by the 
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card. Some of the children, more sybaritish than their 
companions, and having the courage of their tastes, exer- 
cise a self-restraint which, though only momentary, is 
remarkable in the circumstances of the case. Before 
commencing to eat they ecstatically inhale the fragrance 
of the steaming soup, and warm their numbed hands by 
gently clasping them around their soup mugs. But these 
are the exceptions ; the bulk of the children cannot so 
possess themselves in patience, even to make their meal a 
thing of lengthened sweetness long drawn out. 

The majority of them are quick feeders, and this is 

especially the case with Master Teddy B . In his 

childish way Teddy is a ladies' man, and he has constituted 
himself " corner man " of the group, mostly girls, that you 
see here. He has apparently a strain of the salamander in 
his composition, for while others even of the more eager 
spirits spoon their soup, Teddy drinks his. I have an 
especially vivid recollection of Teddy in connection with 
these dinners. 

On the first day of a season we waiters had had a par- 
ticularly hard time of it, and at the conclusion of the meal 
I sauntered into the playground, where I came upon Teddy 
surrounded by a body of admiring friends. His clothes — 
— as is usual with him — "fitted him too much." His 
rolled-up trousers were a world too wide, while the old 
" man's size " reefer jacket, which served him as a coat, 
reached nearly to his heels. His thumbs were tucked 
under his braces — he had no waistcoat — and with his cap 
well back on his head and refreshed and inspirited by the 
hearty meal he had just made, he was performing a "walk 

round " and singing— 

T 
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" Oh, ain't we having a day, 
Enjoying ourselves in this way ; 
It's proper you know 
And we do like it so — 
Oh, ain't we having a day." 

The other children did not lend their voices to this chorus 
of jubilation, but their approving looks testified that it 
expressed their sentiments. And the opening day of a 
dinner season is indeed a red-letter day to these hungry 
little ones. 

As you may notice, the faces of many of the diners 
are strikingly " old-fashioned," have a something almost 
weird in their expression ; but hunger and hardship fully 
account for this. Upon such faces it is surprising to 
note the effect of even a single " square meal." Our 
children's dinner is no Barmecide feast. The soup is hot 
and nourishing, and is served in liberal measure, while 
following it comes a second course consisting of a slice of 
" roley poley," or a " hunk " of bread with jam, or occa- 
sionally a cut of savoury toad-in-the-hole. It is a tasty, 
wholesome, satisfying meal, and towards its conclusion 
you may note that under its invigorating influence colour 
begins to come back to the little wan faces, and a buzz of 
child talk and a ripple of childish laughter arises. 

More than this even: if you are used to reading the signs 
in such matters, you may detect a rising disposition upon 
the part of Teddy and a few kindred spirits to " get up 
to larks." In any and every case the children go back to 
.school better fitted than they would otherwise have been 
to stand and profit by the educational work which it is to 
be hoped may ultimately prove to be a means of improv- 
ing the prospects in life of the poor. It should perhaps 
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be mentioned here that while we get at the bulk of our 
children through the schools, the dinners are not restricted 
to school children. The tickets of our organisations are in 
the hands of those who, from love or duty, go down into 
the social deeps; and through them the dinners reach 
forlorn and hungry little waifs who for the time being may 
not be within the meshes of the educational net. 

As has just been said, these free dinners to chil- 
dren constitute a substantial meal, and it is a matter 
of pardonable pride to those concerned that they are 
provided at a cost price of a penny per meal. The 
knowledge of this fact benefits our dinner fund in a 
manner worthy of special mention. The more fortu- 
nate schoolmates of the " dinner children " willingly con- 
tribute pennies to the dinner fund. For that purpose, 
" the one pennied boy has a penny to spare." He knows 
that " the smallest contribution will be thankfully re- 
ceived," and that his single penny means definitely one 
meal the more for some hungry-eyed Johnny, or Tommy, 
or Billy, for whom there is no dinner at home. The 
parents of our school-children subscribers, though gene- 
rally poor enough themselves, also contribute their mites 
to our fund, and it is not the least gratifying outcome of 
these dinners that they have been a fruitful means of de- 
veloping feelings of kindness and consideration towards 
the poor. The general body of our subscribers are to be 
found among all sorts and conditions of men, and con- 
sidering how many and how heavy are the calls upon those 
who are willing to give of their substance in the cause of 
the poor, we have reason to be grateful in this respect. 

The financial question is of course a very important one 
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with us, and on this head we have to fight our battle o'er 
again each year. But so far friends have never failed us. 
Even in exceptional years — years of exceptional bad trade 
or exceptional inclemency of weather — they have always 
risen to the occasion. We have never had to close our 
doors, or shorten our season, or curtail the meal given. 
With more means we could do more, for unhappily there 
is but too much room for more to be done. 

Even as matters stand, however, we have done, and 
are doing, and hope to be able to continue to do, a great 
good work. It is hard and, in some of its aspects, heart- 
wearying work, but it brings its own exceeding great 
reward in the knowledge that it carries some measure of 
happiness into young lives that otherwise would be almost 
wholly miserable. Friends who have helped to found the 
feast have sometimes visited us while our little ones have 
been at table, and seeing what they have seen at such a 
time, they have invariably expressed themselves to the 
effect that in this instance, at any rate, it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. On such an occasion I have seen 
a lady turn away and veil her face to hide the tears of 
joy that the spectacle brought to her eyes. 

And the blessing of the poor is with the work. I once 
heard their sentiments upon the point well summed up 
by a mother whose children had been to the dinners. 
Better days had dawned for her, in so far that her little 
ones no longer needed the dinners, but her gratitude was 
none the less fervent on that account: "God bless the 
children's dinners," she said ; " and God bless those who 
give them." I say God bless them, for the blessing of the 
poor and needy is already upon them. 
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XXI. 

PARTING WITH THE HOME. 

In the earlier days of my work among the poor — days in 
which I had yet to realise as fully as I have since come 
to do the extremity of privation that the poor can and 
do endure, and live — in those comparatively inexperienced 
days I would often ask, on hearing some story of distress, 
" But how do you manage to live at all ? " The husband, 
an unskilled labourer, has, say, to take a typical case, 
been out of work for weeks, or it may be even months. 
The wife hrs tried to " turn her hand to something," but 
she is not robust enough for the heavier forms of female 
labour, and turning to the " sweater "-dominated busi- 
nesses in which the weaklings find employment, she 
discovers that, wretched as is the pay in them, such 
callings are overcrowded. There is but scant room in 
them for new or late comers, and the earnings of such 
are almost nominal. Then there are two or three children 
to be supported. When you hear a story of this kind, 
having knowledge that it is " true in substance and fact," 
the question, How do you manage to live? may well 
rise to your lips. 

In such cases the heat and burden of the evil days 
fall chiefly upon the woman, and, as a rule, she accepts 

the burden, I won't say cheerfully, for the position is 

295 
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wholly dreary, but loyally and lovingly. It is the 
woman who will try to reply to your question. " How 
do we manage to live ? " she will repeat. " Well, really 
I can't tell you ; I scarcely know myself." The answer 
may sound strange or appear shuffling, but it is true ; she 
could not tell you in any detail. So much of the evil 
time has been got through somehow, and somehow they 
hope to " rub along " till better days shall come again. 

Their confidence, even in the darkest hours of their 
poverty, that brighter days will return, speaks volumes 
for the faith that is in the poor. The landlord, the 
woman may go on to explain in a general way, has not 
been very hard upon them, and neighbours of their own 
class, but more fortunate than they for the time being, 
have been kind to them. They live chiefly on bread and 
tea, and for these articles they are still granted a limited 
credit at the small general shop at which, when they had 
it, they spent their ready money. " Of course," the story 
usually concludes, and then, and not till then, the voice 
of the woman is broken, and the tears gather in her 
eyes — " of course we are parting with the home ; it has 
been pretty well melted down to this ; " and you are 
shown a bundle of pawn-tickets. Very small bundles 
some of them are too, though they may represent the 
little " all " that has gone to make some humble home 
comfortable. 

Having to part with their homes is one of the greatest 
trials of the self-respecting poor, especially when it occurs 
for the first time. For, alas ! it but too often happens 
that this parting becomes a recurring one. When after 
a first such parting with a home the prayed and hoped- 
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for better times arrive the work of redeeming the house- 
hold " belongings " is of necessity a slow process. Often 
when it is completed, sometimes before it is completed, 
evil times befall again, and the recovered treasures have 
once more to be parted with. I have heard it said that, 
as regards what those using the argument choose to style 
the sentimental side of the question, this brings the relief 
incidental to the "nothing when you are used to it" 
feeling. It may be that there is something in this, that 
the sense of humiliation at having to resort to the pawn- 
shop, the sensation of shamefacedness at being seen to 
enter it, become less keen from usage. This may or may 
not be, but in any case each successive " putting away " 
of the household " belongings " is financially an increasing 
evil, is more and more in the nature of a sacrifice. The 
labouring poor are always within a very measurable dis- 
tance of the need for recourse to the pawnshop ; but thin 
partitions do their bounds divide in this matter. Their 
earnings are small, and often precarious, and are at best 
but barely sufficient unto the day, even when estimated 
in relation to a hand-to-mouth style of living. 

Anything in the nature of a lengthened " spell " out 
of employment speedily exhausts every other means of 
keeping the wolf from the door save that of beginning 
to part with the home. There are no savings to fall 
back upon, and credit is strictly limited. For a week or 
two the landlord, sharing the hope of his unfortunate 
tenant that work will " turn up," may " be patient." On 
the same ground, and for a like period, the baker and 
the " small general " shopkeeper with whom the family 
have dealt when they were in a position to be ready- 
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money customers may supply food "on trust," while 
friends may lend a few shillings or a few pence according 
to their means. But when at the end of the week or 
two it is seen that the search for employment has been 
vain, and that the out-of-work " spell " seems likely to be 
prolonged, resources of these kinds " dry up." 

If the landlord is " a good sort," he intimates, apolo^ 
getically and sympathetically, but still pretty firmly, 
that he really cannot allow any further accumulation of 
arrears. Should the landlord not be a good sort, should 
he be a mere rack-renter, so much the worse for the 
out-of-work tenant. In that case the landlord " gives it 
'em straight," to use his own phrase. That is to say, he 
brusquely, not to say brutally, informs them that he has 
had enough of this sort of thing, that he has nothing 
to do with people being out of work, and that he has 
to look after himself. His property is his living, he goes 
on, and he will have either his rent or his rooms ; his 
motto is, " Pay up, or out you go ; " and if he can't get 
his money he will " take the sticks." 

The shopkeepers put it that they must have some- 
thing on account, and neighbours explain — truthfully 
enough — that being so poor themselves, to " stand out 
of" what they have already lent is as much as they 
can do. At this pass, if the family is to maintain a roof 
over their heads, and have even dry bread to eat, they must 
raise money ; and for them there is but one honest way to 
do so — the way of the pawnshop. That is a foregone con- 
clusion, the only debatable point is as to what among their 
scanty belongings shall go first. In such a household as 
is here under consideration there will be no superfluities, 
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no ornaments of price, no trinkets, no jewellery, — unless 
indeed the worn wedding-ring may be accounted jewellery, 
though in any case that is the last thing to be parted 
with. It is a point of honour, almost of superstition, 
with the women to retain the wedding-ring as long as 
possible, to part with it only in the direst extremity. 
There is not even a watch among the family possessions, 
and if there is a clock it is generally of so poor or anti- 
quated a type that no pawnbroker would be prepared to 
make an advance upon it. 

Clothing and bedding are, as a rule, the articles most 
readily available to deposit as " material guarantees " for 
small pawnbroking loans. Even in winter-time blankets 
usually go first, as their loss can in some measure be 
made up by using the' wearing apparel of the day as bed- 
clothes by night. If the want of employment continues, 
however, the wearing apparel has soon to follow the 
blankets. Underclothing, overcoats — if there are any — 
even at last the boots off the children's feet, everything 
that upon the most liberal construction of the term can 
be considered spare clothing, is gradually "put away." 
Nor does it take long for all to go. The articles are 
poor of their kind, the amounts lent upon them small, 
and the demands upon those sums many and urgent. 
When there is nothing left to pawn, or at any rate that 
is pawnable, and the pressure of want still continues, 
there is sometimes a trifle still to be realised out of 
the sale of the pawn-tickets. 

The hopefulness of the poor is one of their most strik- 
ing and, for themselves, one of their most blessed charac- 
teristics. It might without exaggeration be said that 
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all their days are days of adversity, but they do not 
themselves take that view. They are thankful for small 
mercies, and even during what they consider times of 
adversity they are still hopeful of a good time coming — 
are fain to persuade themselves of each dark hour that 
it is the proverbial darkest hour that precedes the dawn. 
It may be noted indeed that they are greatly given to 
comfort themselves with the proverbial philosophy that 
teaches hope. That when things get to the worst they 
will mend ; that it is a long lane that has no turning ; 
and that " many a dark and cloudy morning turns out 
to be a sunshiny day," are sayings familiar in their 
mouths as household words. When they are first driven 
to pawning they are buoyed up by this spirit of hope, 
and strive to believe that work will soon " turn up," aud 
that they will speedily be able to redeem their goods 
again. Influenced by this feeling, they begin their 
pawning operations by pledging their property for less 
amounts than the pawnbrokers would be willing to lend 
upon it. By acting in that fashion, they argue, they will 
have the less capital to make up, the less interest to 
pay when the happy day arrives when they shall be in 
a position to repossess themselves of the articles "put 
away " in their hour of need. But the hoped-for good 
time coming lingers by the way. By degrees they are 
compelled to part with all pawnable possessions, and 
with so much " away " they begin to realise that it will 
scarcely be possible to redeem everything in the time 
within which it is redeemable. In this state of affairs 
they seek to make the best of those earlier transactions 
in which they have taken less upon their pledges than 
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they might have obtained. Sometimes they will, by a 
special effort, raise the means to take out those parti- 
cular " lots," and immediately repawn them for the 
utmost amounts they can get advanced upon them ; but 
the more general plan is to try to sell the tickets for 
about the sum that it is calculated they would gain upon 
the " double shuffle " in the way of pawning. In this 
way there is usually a considerable amount of traffic in 
pawn-tickets going on in poor neighbourhoods. 

Pawning among the poor is not quite the simple affair 
that to outsiders it might appear to be. The poor them- 
selves soon become aware of this. When a woman for 
the first time finds herself under the necessity of parting 
with the home through the pawnshop, she will generally 
seek the advice of some friend who, from having been 
more or less frequently " through the mill," has become 
an expert in the matter. Such a friend will know which 
particular local pawnbrokers do or do not care for this or 
that special line of pledges 5 or which of them again are 
" hard " in setting their faces against the il marrying " 
of pledges — that is to say, against taking " a made-up 
parcel " as a single pledge. They insist upon a separate 
ticket being taken for each article — a method of busi- 
ness profitable to them, seeing that they are entitled by 
law to charge a halfpenny for each ticket. The expe- 
rienced hand will know further to about the extent the 
more liberally disposed pawnbrokers will allow making 
up in pledges, and what classes of articles are held to 
go well together in constituting a " lot ; " all of which 
is materially valuable information to the inexperienced 
pawner. 
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But even to those whose sad lot it is to have become 
experienced in this matter, the pawnshop is but a poor 
resource. The pawnbrokers, as they inform their clients, 
must take care of themselves — can't afford to run risks. 
As a matter of fact they do take exceeding good care of 
themselves, and, to use a paradoxical phrase, grow rich 
upon poverty. The proportion of the value of a " pledge " 
that they will lend upon it, is small, and the pawnable 
effects of a poor family are soon engulfed. Of course 
I am speaking here of the class of poor whom misfortune 
alone has driven to the pawnshop, the class who pawn 
hoping and meaning to redeem, but who in the first 
instance pawn indefinitely — until they shall have got 
into work, and have remained in it long enough to have 
time to " turn themselves round." Such a period of — 
relative — prosperity may not, however, indeed too fre- 
quently does not, come within the time for which the 
goods are "put away." The pawnbroker knows even better 
than the pawners of this type that there is a considerable 
risk of their pledges being left on his hands. And as it 
is from the payment of interest upon his loans, not on 
the sale of unredeemed pledges, that he makes his largest 
profits, his advances in this connection are, as already 
intimated, upon a low scale. It is in this fashion that 
he takes care of himself. He so manages his business 
that at the worst he is assured of a good profit. Still 
the customers here in view are not his best customers. 

The pawnbroker's most profitable clients are the regular 
hands — the reckless, thriftless, habitual pawners, with 
whom to pawn has become a thing of custom. In work 
or out of work, these finance themselves through the 
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pawnshop. They are the Monday to Saturday pawners, and 

it is of them that the bard of street minstrelsy has slangily 

sung — 

" What goes up the spout on Monday conies out 
On Saturday afternoon." 

To these the pawnbroker will make advances upon a 
more liberal scale, and as he is free to charge not less 
than a month's interest on any transaction, it will be 
seen that the regular hands pay for their accommodation 
at a highly usurious rate. This holds them in the net ; 
"it finds them poor, and it keeps them so/' These 
Monday to Saturday pawners, these payers of fifty-two 
months' interest to the year, are a decreasing class, 
though when their characteristics are considered, a still 
lamentably numerous one. They are a class, however, 
who are not directly in question here. I have spoken 
of them thus far only because I know that there are 
many who not uncharitably, but in ignorance, suppose 
that all of the poor who resort to the pawnshop must of 
necessity be of this stamp. Such is not the case. Most 
of the struggling, thriftily living poor are, from no fault 
of their own, sorely against their will, and as a last 
desperate defence against hunger, driven to seek the 
dearly bought temporary aid of the pawnshop. To these 
the necessity for visiting the pawnshop is an added sting 
to their poverty. They enter and leave its portals shrink- 
ingly and furtively, hold aloof from it as long, and free 
themselves from it as soon as they can. The latter pro- 
cess is a long and painful one. The " putting away " of 
the things is effected all too rapidly, but getting them 
out again is a very different matter. 
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When the bread-winner obtains employment again, 
landlords, shopkeepers, and others press their outstanding 
claims, while the pawnbroker is in this respect a sleeping 
dog. He has got his bone in any case, and can well 
afford to wait. The family have generally a good deal 
to do in the way of " turning themselves round," before 
they can even think of taking things out of pawn. 
Even when the happy time arrives, when they can turn 
their thoughts to that point, the work is a kind that 
requires a good deal of engineering. The two blankets 
which constituted the family property in that line are 
" away," and it being now winter, they would in a 
general way be the first things redeemed. But in this 
connection general considerations must give way to 
special. 

On an- examination of the pawn-tickets it is seen 
that Billy's boots are nearly " run out," that they must 
be recovered promptly if they are to be recovered at 
all. They are " in " for two shillings, originally cost 
five shillings and sixpence, and are "almost as good as 
new." Meanwhile Billy is badly in need of boots. The 
old pair of woman's boots, the gift of a neighbour, that 
he is wearing have a good deal more of upper than sole 
about them. They literally do not keep his feet off the 
ground, while being worn to a pulpy condition, they freely 
absorb and retain mud and moisture, with the result that 
Billy's feet are severely " chapped " and chilblained, and 
he is constantly catching cold. Billy, though not called 
into counsel, has of course a specially lively interest in 
this discussion of the family committee on ways and 
means, and boldly " puts in his word " on his own behalf. 
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Broadly the feeling of the committee is in his favour ; 
but the mother bethinks her that, notwithstanding the 
privations he has had to share, Billy has grown since his 
boots were parted with. It occurs to her that he may 
have literally grown " too big for his boots," and this 
gives her pause. The boy, however, is urgent ; he pro- 
fesses that the boots were a bit too big for him, and the 
sight of his " poor feet " pleads trumpet-tongued for him. 
He is given the benefit of the doubt as to whether the 
boots will still prove a fit, and they are taken out. 

This means that the blankets must wait, and later it is 
found that they must wait again, and yet again. Father's 
overcoat is among the things that are " away," and as the 
winter advances it begins to be seen that, despite his 
assertions to the contrary, he " feels the want of it," especi- 
ally when going out to work in the early morning. He 
looks " perished " with cold, and cannot conceal that he 
has twitches of rheumatism. There is danger of his 
being laid up, an alarming prospect, and so mother insists 
that the coat shall be got out. Got out accordingly it is, 
and the wisdom of the proceeding is soon evident in the 
improved health of father. The latter in his turn notices 
that mother and little Polly are feeling the cold, and he 
lays it down that their flannel petticoats shall be the 
next articles redeemed. All this has of course to be done 
gradually. By the time so much is accomplished the 
worst of the winter is over, and having done without the 
blankets so long the family might manage to " rub along " 
without them still longer. Now, however, it is not a 
question of comfort only, but of time. The blankets can 
no longer wait, a reference to the pawn-tickets shows that 

U 
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they are on the eve of " running out." They are such 
important factors in household economy that it will not 
do to lose them if that catastrophe can be avoided. A 
supreme effort, an effort perhaps involving a re-pawning 
of other things, is made, and the blankets are saved. 

There are other articles still in pledge that are about 
" time-expired," but all has been done that can be done 
within the limit of time. There is nothing for it but to 
try to sell the tickets of such remaining pledges for what 
trifling sums they will bring. It is rarely indeed that, 
when the whole of the pawnable " belongings" of a poor 
household have been " put away," they are all redeemed. 
In that respect the household must, in some greater or lesser 
degree, remain shorn of its fair proportions. To achieve 
even so much as is indicated in the illustrative instance 
given above is a great task. The amount of money 
involved would sound ridiculously small, but relatively to 
the means of a labouring man with a family to support 
and the leeway of a spell out of work to pull up, it is a 
formidable sum. To put it together means the continu- 
ance of considerable privation, habitual self-sacrifice, long 
and severe stinting and saving. It means the leading of 
a life which many would declare was not worth living, but 
which the self-respecting poor live thankfully, and even 
cheerfully. 

It is when they are putting away, not when they 
are taking out, that they are sorrowful. They strive to 
" put a good face upon trouble," to endure their trials 
Spartan fashion. You may hear them speak euphemis- 
tically and with an attempt at jesting upon the subject of 
pawning. They will tell with a little laugh that they 
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have lent their blankets to a relation, that Billy's boots or 
Polly's petticoat have been left at uncle's, that the family 
valuables are at their bankers, and so forth. They try 
to be brave, try not to " pull a poor mouth " or " make 
a song " over the long-drawn misery of parting with the 
home. It may be that it is well that this is so — that 
the poor should show a bold front to adversity, should 
seek to "carry it off" with joke or jest. None the less 
trouble and privation are not to be daft aside or bid to 
pass, by jest or laughter. The jesting here is grim 
indeed, coming from the poor themselves, and the laugh- 
ter has no true ring in it. It is the laughter that is 
akin to tears, and there is heaviness of heart under the 
assumed lightness of speech. 

Some of the sharpest pinches of poverty are associated 
with the pawnshop. Thus a man who has been long out 
of work cannot accept unexpectedly offered employment 
because his tools are away, or his wife cannot take a day's 
work because her garments are in pawn. Worse than 
that, children are seen to daily waste and pine, to be 
falling in a way to become weaklings for life for lack of 
the seasonable clothing that is lying packed away in the 
warehouse of the pawnbrokers. So it frequently happens 
that the most effective means of assisting a poor family 
is to aid them in redeeming some portion of their be- 
longings from the limbo of the pawnshop. 

A packet of pawn-tickets, worn and frayed fiom much 
handling and not unfrequently tear-stained, is certainly 
a commonplace not to say a sordid-looking object. Never- 
theless, rightly considered, it is often in the nature of a 
tragic volume. It is a symbol of suffering and sorrow, of 
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the suffering that comes of want and privation, and the 
sorrow of that heart-sickness that comes of hope deferred. 
It speaks of days and weeks, or it may be months, of that 
hardest of all hard work — the looking for work and fail- 
ing to find it. It represents the parting with everything 
that goes to make a house a home, or that raises life 
above the point of a desperate daily struggle against 
sheer starvation. 
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XXII. 
MY SEA-GOING FOLKS. 

Mine being at once a poor and a riverside district, the 
bulk of its inhabitants are naturally dock-labourers, deal- 
porters, corn-porters, coal-heavers, watermen, lightermen, 
and other the like long-shore people. But mingling with 
these are a considerable number of sea-going folk. Or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say that a number 
of sea-going folk of the humbler kind — sailors, firemen, 
trimmers, and so forth — have their shore homes in my 
district. 

To the casual observer the families of the landsmen 
and seamen appear " much of a muchness," but to those 
who have daily to deal with them both, and who may 
have occasion to discriminate in the matter, the sea- 
going folk stand out as a class by themselves. They have 
their especial characteristics, and have about them more 
of whatever touch of the poetical there may be associated 
with the lot of poverty than most other sections of the 
poor. Even in their homes the influence of the mighty 
ocean is upon them. " The better part of their affections 
are with their hopes abroad," with those who go down to 
the sea in ships, that do business in great waters, with 
the vessels that carry for them more than merchandise, 
however precious — the lives of those near and dear to 

3" 
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them. Even when not religious in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term, they are in a sense a prayerful people. 
When storms are raging upon land they pray that it may 
not be so at sea, or if the weather signs seem to make it 
certain that " 'tis a wild night at sea," their^etition is 
that He who holds the waters in the hollow of His hand 
will put forth His might to save. 

Whatever differences of opinion theologians may have 
upon the subject of the efficacy of prayer, these poor people 
— these mothers and wives and children of our sailors — 
have none. By them it would be held a sin not to pray for 
those whom they had reason to fear might be in peril on 
the deep. While others are indifferent they are fearful, 
and often enough tearful, weather-watchers, the position 
in this respect reminding one of Eliza Cook's lines — 

u The hurricane comes and the hurricane goes, 
And little the heed we take, 
Though the tree may snap as the tempest blows, 
And the walls of our homestead shake. 

But the north-east gale tells a different tale, 

With a voice of fearful sound, 
When a loved one is under a close -reefed sail 

On the deck of an * outward-bound.' " 

And it is not only the outward-bound, but the home- 
ward-bound also that has to be feared for " when the 
stormy winds do blow." Indeed, in a general way the 
situation of the homeward-bound is the more dangerous. 
The outward-bound can steer for the open sea, and if she 
be a stout ship, well handled, and have sea-room she is 
comparatively safe. But the homeward-bound may be 
approaching a rock-bound coast and running into fogs, a 
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dangerous position even in calm weather, and doubly so 
in time of storm. 

Within doors the signs that tell of the sea-going folk 
are writ large for those who can read them. The shore 
homes of our sailors are, in their main features, much as 
the homes of other labouring people — one or two, or at 
the most three-roomed homes, poorly and scantily fur- 
nished. But the ornamentation — and it is a matter for 
thankfulness that even in the poorest classes of homes 
there is, as a rule, some attempt at ornamentation — tells 
of those who cross the seas and visit foreign lands. The 
mantelpiece is " set out " with curiously-shaped shells or 
pieces of coral, and " real " Japanese or Chinese painted 
or inlaid tea-caddies or travs, or figures in native ware 
or metal. Where " father " is a long-voyage seaman, 
with occasional leisure time either at sea or in foreign 
ports, the centre-piece of the ornamental arrangement 
will probably be a model ship which he has carved and 
rigged. This is carefully protected and proudly displayed 
under a glass shade, and is regarded as in the nature 
of an heirloom. On the wall over these will be hung 
fans, Turkish pipes, festoons of cowrie shells, and other 
cheap and simple curios. In the same way " mother's " 
brooch and Polly's earrings most likely consist of foreign 
coins mounted to form these articles of personal adorn- 
ment — silver coins of small intrinsic value, but prized 
by the womenkind as coming from abroad, and having 
been brought as special gifts to them. 

Again, the pictures in these homes are mostly of a mari- 
time cast, representations of disasters at sea figuring most 
prominently — wrecks, ships or fishing-boats in a gale, 
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incidents of lifeboat work, and so forth. But perhaps the 
most distinctive, and at the same time most noteworthy, 
feature in this connection is the framed memorial-cards 
hung picturewise upon the walls. They are cards intended 
to keep green the memory of those who have found " a vast 
and wandering grave." One is to the memory of a sailor 
who " died and was buried at sea." Another to that of 

one who " went down with the steamship L ." Others 

refer to friends or relatives who perished in the wreck of 
this or that ship, and here is one " in proud remembrance " 
of a gallant young seaman, the son and grandson of sea- 
going folks, who was drowned while bravely attempting 
to save the life of a shipmate who had fallen overboard. 
Here the tinge of poetic feeling, which, as it seems to 
me, is engendered even in uncultured minds by associa- 
tion with the mighty waters, is again apparent. For 
example, the memorial lines on the card last spoken 

of are — 

" Do not fear, heaven is as near 
By water as by land." 

On another card that I recall to mind the lines ran — 

" Tis well to find our last repose 

Where the churchyard yew is nigh, 
But those who sleep in the desert or deep 
Are watched by the self -same eye." 

A third bore the brief but appropriate inscription — 
" In the deep bosom of the ocean buried." 

While still another, forsaking the poets and turning to 
the Bible, gave the sublimely simple text, "And the sea 
gave up the dead that were in it." 
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In the case of seamen who have died and been buried 
at sea, the surviving relatives receive some material 
memento of the loved and lost. Before the body is 
committed to the deep shipmates cut off and reverently 
preserve, until they can send it to the relatives, a lock of 
the dead man's hair. His " kit," too, is brought back 
with his ship, and his friends advised as to where it is 
deposited under official care. The " kit " of an ordinary 
seaman before the mast, especially if he has been for 
some time at sea, is usually a poor affair — is a good deal 
in the way of being a thing of shreds and patches. From 
a strictly financial point of view it is often scarcely worth 
the trouble of claiming, the garments of which it chiefly 
consists being of a kind that your wardrobe dealer would 
hardly be inclined to " take as a gift." Nevertheless, it 
is likely to contain something that will be held as price- 
less, something that will serve as a relic to those who 
hold the memory of their lost one all the more dear 
because as mourners they can never stand — 

" Where he in English earth is laid." 

Among the possessions of the lost at sea, whose sea 
" kits " ultimately come into the hands of their families, 
is frequently found a Bible. In numbers of instances 
this comes as a surprise even to the relatives. The dead 
sailor has in life seemed — on shore, at any rate — wholly 
rough and reckless, and heedless of things spiritual. Bat 
in his calling he has seen the mighty works of the Lord 
in some of their most impressive aspects, and the well- 
worn Bible taken from his sea-chest affords ground for 
the hope and belief that he has been impressed, has been 
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led to search the Scriptures and to find in them eternal 
life. It is seen that the message of salvation has been 
made known to him, it is hoped, at an accepted time ; 
that he has died as those who die in the Lord, and will 
be with them on the right hand when the sea shall give 
up its dead. The Bibles and the locks of hair saved and 
forwarded by kindly and thoughtful shipmates are lov- 
ingly treasured, but secretly and sacredly, are only spoken 
of or shown on special or fitting occasions. 

But if the lives of the sea-going folks involve especial 
causes for anxiety or sorrow, they have also their brighter 
features, of which the home-coming from a voyage of 
" father " is one of the brightest. This incident consti- 
tutes one of the few pleasant sights to be witnessed in 
my district. 

In these days of rapid communication and accurate 
information in such matters a sailor's family know by 
what tide his ship will be "up." Having this know- 
ledge, the wife will in many instances go to meet her 
husband as he lands, — partly, in some cases, that she 
may save him, if need be, from 

" The harpies of the shore, who pluck the eagles of the sea ; " 

but in a general way in simple affection, in order that 
he may see as well as know that " there is an eye to 
mark his coming, and grow brighter when he comes." 
The children left at home will know about what time to 
expect him there, and are on the look-out to hail him 
with nods and becks and wreathed smiles as he heaves in 
sight in tow of his consort, while neighbours, as he passes 
along, exchange a welcoming " What cheer?" with him. 
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The wife is dressed in her Sunday best, and looks beam- 
ing and happy. The husband, sea- and sun-bronzed, has 
in honour of being thus under convoy donned his shore- 
going " reefer " suit. If he is a short- voyage man, with 
but little time at home between his runs, he will pro- 
bably be carrying over his shoulder his long, round canvas 
clothes-bag stuffed full with the washing portion of his 
wardrobe, which the wife will promptly wash and get 
ready for sea again. The husband, like the wife, looks 
smiling and happy, and the picture on the whole is, as 
I have said, a pleasant one to look upon. 

Occasionally it is Jack and Jack's sweetheart who are 
thus seen together homeward bound. In either case they 
come sailing cheerily along the street, yard-arm to yard- 
arm, as Jack himself would say, until they finally drop 
anchor in that safest of all shore-havens — home. The 
home-coming is regarded as a festive occasion. It is cele- 
brated by a hot supper on the first night, and, by way of 
an indulgence, little Johnny and Jane are allowed to sit 
up later than usual. The next night there will perhaps be 
a family party to some place of public entertainment, or 
if time allows, and it is the summer season, Jack, going 
upon the principle of the waiter who, when he had a holi- 
day, spent it in voluntarily assisting another waiter, will 
give his family a treat in the shape of a blow on the river. 
And in doing so the sailor is wise, as well as a little self- 
sacrificing. In his company the day-trip to Gravesend 
or Sheerness, or it may be round the Nore and back, be- 
comes interesting as well as healthful. So much I can 
say from experience. 

More than once, when indulging in that form of 
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holiday myself, I have " made up to " sea-going men 
from my own district, who were on board not in their 
professional capacity, but as excursionists, and they in- 
variably proved desirable compagnons de voyage. Per- 
haps only the more intelligent of the sailor class 
would care for this mild — especially to them — form of 
pleasure. However that may be, I found them intelli- 
gent and observant men. They know the names and 
nationalities and destinations of most of the passing 
ships, and occasionally have a story to tell of some peril 
that the passing ship has encountered on former voyages. 
They point out the spot at which the Princess Alice went 
down, and where the ill-fated Northfleet was moored when 
she was run into, and recall some of the more thrilling 
incidents of those terrible disasters. They know the cur- 
rents you are threading and the "set" of them, the 
names of the buoys or light-ships that are passed or 
sighted, and the particular dangers to navigation of which 
they give warning. Nor is it only of the river and ship- 
ping that they have a sailorly knowledge ; they have 
something of interest to tell you of the more prominent 
landmarks that are passed. 

Considering the arduous and hazardous character of 
their employment, the Jacks of the mercantile marine 
are poorly paid, and but too often poorly cared for in the 
matter of forecastle accommodation and food. In regard 
to the latter point the short-voyage men, the coasters, the 
colliers, and those on weekly or fortnightly runs out and 
home, are in a better position than the long- voyage hands. 
The short-voyagers " find themselves " in provisions. 
They mess together, have their own caterer and cook, 
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and by acting upon co-operative principles and purchasing 
in the cheapest markets, they manage to feed themselves 
substantially as well as economically. But even with this 
advantage given in, Jack, as just said, is poorly paid. 

Anything in the way of home-coming rejoicings would 
have to be upon a very limited scale indeed if they were 
solely dependent upon Jack's earnings. Jack's wife, 
however, is usually a thrifty, industrious, capable woman, 
who contributes by her labour to the maintenance of the 
household. She, as well as Jack, belongs to " the wager- 
earning classes." Her husband being so much from 
home, she is in a position to labour for hire with less 
detriment to family and domestic life than ensues in the 
case of most other poor men's wives, who have, as well 
as their husbands, to daily labour for their daily bread. 
She is a charwoman or a laundress or a needlewoman, or 
perhaps a "hand" in some of the manufacturing in- 
dustries in which female labour is employed. By her 
own exertions she can usually manage to, in homely 
phrase, keep the pot a-boiling while her husband is at 
sea ; to find food for herself and children, with perhaps 
a little to spare. In these cases Jack's wages are reserved 
for the payment of rent, the replenishment of the ward- 
robe, and other of the heavier items of family expendi- 
ture. Nor where Jack and Jack's wife thus pull together 
are there wanting Jacks who, through the instrumentality 
of the Post Office Savings Bank, have their little account 
with Her Majesty. 

As a class, the sea-going folks pay their way, can 
" hold up their heads with the best," and are happy and 
comfortable in their degree. Unfortunately there are still 
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foolish Jacks — Jacks whose Jack-ashore customs would 
be greatly more honoured in the breach than the ob- 
servance. These, however, are a decreasing section of 
our seamen, thanks to our missions to seamen, the influ- 
ence of our sailors' homes, and the general spread of 
education. The average seaman of to-day when on shore 
is a home-loving man. He does not " kick up his heels " 
or "throw his money about." He is still a generous 
fellow, but he is not merely foolish or thoughtless in 
generosity. 

As an illustration I may cite the conduct of a sailor in 
my district. He is on a fortnightly run, and has only two 
days in port at the home end. Naturally he is desirous of 
spending with his family as much as may be of the brief 
leisure allowed him under this arrangement, but for years 
he always spared time out of it to pay a visit to an old 
shipmate, who, by reason of physical infirmity, had fallen 
upon evil days, and become the inmate of a workhouse, 
in which he was destined to end his days. He took his 
old comrade a regular and liberal supply of tobacco, gave 
him news of other former shipmates, and supplied him 
with newspapers, and all with a sea-breezy cheerfulness 
of manner that enhanced the kindliness of his act, and 
brought a gleam of brightness into the ordinarily dull 
and dreary life of the other. A small matter this, per- 
haps, and only mentioned as being in its way character- 
istic, though one can easily imagine it meaning a great 
deal at the time to the friendless seaman, who, under 
stress of affliction, had been driven to seek a last anchor- 
age in the workhouse. 

Owing to an incidental circumstance, I am somewhat 
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specially in touch with the sea-going folk of my district. 
One of the lures of certain public-houses in the district 
is the announcement displayed in the windows, "The 
Shipping Gazette taken in here." The Shipping Gazette is 
the paper of sea-going folk as sea-going folk. It is direc- 
tory, guide, and newspaper all in one. Each week it 
gives methodical and exhaustive lists of homeward and 
outward-bound ships : the homeward-bound with dates 
of clearance or sailing, and their ports of destination ; 
the outward-bound with clearance, sailing, or Channel 
dates. In addition to this it gives Lloyd's list for the 
week, in which is recorded the arrival, or sailing, or 
passing of all manner of vessels. Then there is the 
column of ships spoken, giving the date of the speaking, 
the bearings at the time of the ship spoken, the direction 
in which she was steering, and — in most instances — the 
announcement most welcome of all to the relatives of 
seamen, " All well." The paper further gives a complete 
list of the sea-borne mails for the week, specifying the 
dates of their despatch, and those upon which they 
are due at their port of arrival — important information 
for those who have friends at sea. The general maritime 
intelligence of the Gazette — including records of ship- 
wrecks and disasters at sea — is comprehensive. It also 
gives special reports of law cases affecting seafaring 
interests, and in its correspondents' column it affords 
advice upon knotty points of the Merchant Shipping 
Acts. 

All this, with a variety ot minor matters, * 
Gazette a specially important and into* 
sea-going folk. Bat the 
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dividual mariner or mariner's wife is generally confined 
to some single ship. They want to know if it has arrived 
at its port of destination, or at what intermediate ports 
it may have touched, or whether it has sailed homeward- 
bound, or been spoken or signalled, or what not. In the 
systematically arranged pages of the Gazette such infor- 
mation is to be obtained at a glance. Or if the desired 
information is not there, that circumstance can be taken 
as negative proof that the ship has not been spoken, or 
has not sailed or arrived, as the case may be. A two or 
three minutes' look at the paper is all that Jack or Jack's 
friend requires to inform them upon the point in which 
they are interested. 

But the Gazette costs threepence, while it is to be 
seen " at the bar " of the Crown and Anchor free. 
That is, there is no specific charge for looking at the 
paper; but, under the unwritten law governing these 
matters, the searcher after news is bound to "call for 
a glass for the good of the house ; " and the good of 
the public-house is, as a rule, the harm of those who 
are tempted within its doors. Here, for example, where 
there is a disposition to frequent the public-house, a pro- 
fessed desire to have a peep at the Gazette is made a stock 
excuse for " dropping in," and once within the walls of 
the dram-shop, Jack ashore or his friends are under special 
temptation to drink. In this way the public-house an- 
nouncement that " The Shipping Gazette is taken in here" 
becomes an incentive to drinking. 

In the hope of in some measure counteracting the effects 
of this " draw " in my own district, I follow the lead of the 
publican (on this head), and take in The Shipping Gazette. 
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I make it part of my business to digest its contents, mak- 
ing mental or, if need be, written notes concerning ships 
in which I am aware seamen from my district are sailing. 
I can tell the relatives of the absent mariners at what 
dates the ships in whose movements they are interested 
were at certain ports, or set sail on their homeward 
voyages, or the like. I can inform Mrs. Smith that her 
husband's ship was spoken on such a day " all well," or 
inform Mrs. Baker that the vessel on which her good 
man is homeward-bound from Bombay was " off Aden " 
at a date which indicated that a good run is being made. 

In the same way, when Mrs. Brown, who has heard some 

alarmist reports concerning the safety of the H , on 

board of which she has two sons, anxiously inquires if I 

have seen any news of the H , I am able to reassure 

her by informing her that I see by the Gazette that after 

leaving Brisbane the H had put in at Newcastle 

(New South Wales) with loss of foremast. That is all 
the Gazette states, but we know that what the Gazette 
says is all that there is to say. Its no news is good 
news. We can safely infer in this case that though the 
ship has been in rough weather, and sustained damage, 
there has been no injury or loss of life among the crew. 
Of course there will be a delay for repairs, and a corre- 
sponding delay in the arrival home of the vessel; but, 
having timely knowledge that such will be the case, the 
relatives of the crew" will not experience the anxiety 

they would otherwise feel on the H becoming 

" overdue." 

As it is known among the people of my district that 
I keep myself posted in these branches of maritime 
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intelligence, I am constantly being asked for informa- 
tion, or for a loan of the Gazette; and in numbers of 
instances I have the satisfaction of knowing that I 
obviate the necessity of a visit to the public-house. In 
this way, as I have just said, I am brought somewhat 
specially into touch with the sea-going folk of my dis- 
trict. I see a good deal of their home and shore life, 
and of those characteristics which, unconsciously to 
themselves, mark them as a class. I am a daily witness 
of their joys and sorrows, and of their kindness to, and 
sympathy with, each other in those griefs to which as 
a class they are more particularly liable. Though an 
unromantic, they are an interesting folk. The mercantile 
Jack of the period has nothing of the stage sailor in his 
appearance. In these days of steam transport he is as 
often stoker Jack as Jack before the mast. He is greasy 
and grimy when at work, and as a result of working in 
the heated atmosphere of a " stoke-hole " has rather a 
pallid than a sea-beaten look when he is " cleaned up." 
The work of a ship's stoker being highly destructive of 
clothing, stoker Jack's "working clothes" are generally 
of a nondescript order ; it is in his shore " rig-out," his 
pilot-cloth "reefer" suit and navy cap, that he looks 
most sailor-like. At best he is not as picturesque a 
figure as our merchant seamen of the olden days, or the 
trim sailors of our modern Royal Navy. Nevertheless, 
in essentials he is still the same manner of man as the 
hardy and adventurous sailors who have made England 
first among the nations for commercial enterprise and 
maritime discovery — is strong and active, brave in danger, 
patient in suffering. 
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As I have used it here, " sea-going folk " is perhaps 
scarcely a term of precision. The bulk of my sea-going 
folk, the women and children, are not sea-going. Some 
of them have never been on the sea, have never even 
seen it except in the way of an "eight hours at the 
seaside" trip. But they are the mothers or wives or 
children of seamen. For them, though they may remain 
on land, there is but too often " sorrow on the sea." Their 
hearts and thoughts are with the sea, their remembrance 
with the dead whose grave it has become, their daily 
and nightly prayers for those who may be in peril 
upon it, their trust in Him whom even the winds and 
sea obey. 
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XXIII. 
A WASTED LIFE. 

A number of the common lodging-houses of my district 
belong to a single proprietor, who, being a man of the 
day, has adopted the modern custom of styling the 

houses " Chambers." Of these the W Street 

Chambers are the most extensive. 

The manager of this particular establishment is popu- 
larly known as the Deputy-General, for in addition to 
being the acting deputy of the one house, he has to 
" keep an eye " upon the proceedings of the deputies of 
the other houses. In his degree the Deputy -General is 
a man who has risen. In the first instance he had come 
to the houses as a nightly "dosser." In those days it 
occasionally befell him to be without the price of a 
night's lodging, and he was allowed to " work it out " by 
assisting the deputies in keeping order and "cleaning 
up." In this connection the proprietor, a keen man of 
business, had marked him as a capable, trustworthy 
fellow, and had promoted him, first, to the position of I 
regular deputy ; and, finally, to be his Deputy-GeneraL 

For the latter position, to which he had recently 
attained when I first made his acquaintance, he w* 
right man in the right place, — a man not to 
or trifled with in his official capacity, fin 

3«9 
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in the discharge of his duties, but never harsh either 
in judgment or action towards his subordinates or his 
lodgers. He was intelligent and observant, hard-headed 
it might be, but kind-hearted. Though he could scarcely 
be described as a well-educated man, he was a well- 
informed one, devoting a good deal of his day-time 
leisure to miscellaneous reading. Many a helpful " tip " 
did the Deputy-General give me in the earlier days of 
my work among the poor, and many the curious, and 
still more, many the sad story he has from time to time 
told me of his motley customers. And none more sad 
or more suggestive than the one I am about to speak of 
here. 

Glancing in at the open door of the common kitchen 

of the W Street Chambers as I was passing one 

morning, I saw the Deputy-General and some half-dozen 
of the habitual frequenters of the house, who had not 
yet cleared out for the day, engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion. Looking up and seeing me, the Deputy, instead 
of merely " passing the time of day," beckoned me to 
come in, and on my entering asked — 

" Do you know that Brown, as we called him — or I 
should say as he called himself — is dead ? " 

"No, I did not know that," I replied, though I was 
not surprised to hear it, as I was aware that he had on 
the previous day been removed to the workhouse infir- 
mary, dangerously ill. 

" He is dead," the Deputy proceeded ; " he was slipping- 
his cable fast when they moved him from here, and he 
went out with the tide at dawn this morning. We can 
but hope now that he has reached the better land." 
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" Yes, we must hope that," I assented ; " and if there 
is good ground for the hope, one can scarcely be sorry 
that he is gone ; his life, as we know it at any rate, was 
a pitiful affair." 

" That seemed to me to be his own thought," the 
Deputy commented ; " he knew that his life was broken, 
that there was only misery before him if he lived. So 
far as I could judge, he was wishful to die, and prepared. 
I never saw so happy a look on his face in his lifetime as 
there was upon it as he lay in the first stillness of death." 

" Were you with him when he died, then ? " I asked. 

" Yes," the Deputy answered ; " he sent for me, and I 
went ; and I am glad I did, for there was neither friend 
nor kindred there beside." 

" * You've come, then/ he said, speaking faintly, when 
I got to his bedside ; ' I knew you would, though it is 
very good of you all the same. I am dying, you know ; 
and though many a better man has had to do so, I would 
not like to die without a friendly hand to grasp in mine, 
a friendly face to look my last upon/ 

" ' Oh, perhaps you'll pull through yet/ I said, trying 
to speak a bit cheerfully. 

" ' No/ he said, shaking his head, ' there is no mis- 
taking the touch of death ; I shall not pull through, and 
it would not be well either for myself or any one else 
that I should. For me the end is at hand ; I shall soon 
be sleeping the last long sleep that knows no earthly 
waking, and I am ready for it. I am very weary, and 
longing to be at rest. I have sinned, but I have suffered; 
and I have prayed for forgiveness where forgiveness is 
not denied even to such as I have been/ 
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" i Was there no one nearer or dearer to him that he 
could send for ? ' I asked. 

" ' No/ he said again ; ' all who were near or dear to 
me, or to whom I was near and dear, have gone before ; 
father and mother, sister and brother, and friend— the 
one friend who bore with me and helped me the longest 
and the last. All passed away, while I, the worthless 
one, lived on ; but my call has come now, and I hope to 
be with them again soon, where sin and sorrow and part- 
ing are unknown.' 

" ' Did he want to leave any message ; was there any 
wish I could carry out for him ? ' was the next question I 
asked him," the Deputy continued; "to which he answered, 
* Things are best as they are. Nothing will be lost by 
my dying and making no sign. Mine is, after all, a 
very commonplace mystery ; nothing of the fallen prince 
or disguised nobleman, or anything of that kind about 
it, you know. I stained my name — a good and honest 
name up to that time — and was a grief and shame to 
those who bore it, so let it perish with me ; there are 
none to miss me.' 

" As he finished speaking he went off faint, and the 
nurse, who had been standing a little aside, looking on, 
came up and gave him a teaspoonful of some cordial. 
Presently the life seemed to flicker up in him again, and 
he began to pray,' and the words of prayer were the last 
upon his lips. In a minute or two voice failed him, he 
sank gently back with his head on my arm, and with a 
smile upon his face, passed away." 

The Deputy-General had evidently been considerably 
affected by the deathbed scene he had witnessed but a 
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few hours before, and in a lesser degree, those around 
him, though men not given to the melting mood, were 
also affected by what they had just heard, and for a brief 
space the group gathered together in the common lodging- 
house kitchen were solemnly silent. Breaking the silence 
when he had pulled himself together, the Deputy resumed, 
addressing himself to me — 

" We were talking about the funeral. Of course, it 
can't matter to him now, and I am sure he had no such 
question in his mind when he sent for me ; but for a 
variety of reasons, including the circumstance that as, I 
may say, he died in my arms, I would not like to see 
him buried wholly as a pauper. I have seen my pro- 
prietor, and succeeded in persuading him that it would be 
a graceful act upon his part to bear what extra expense 
would be involved. What we purpose doing is to accept 
the order for the parish coffin and grave, and then arrange 
with the undertaker to put a plate and handles on the 
coffin, and supply a private hearse and mourning-coach, 
so that three or four of us may follow him to the grave, 
and the funeral have the look of an ordinary one." 

" And some of us'U see that there ain't a wreath or 
two wanting," put in one of the men, who was himself 
in the flower-hawking line. 

" So much is settled," the Deputy went on ; " the 
point we were discussing was what inscription should 
be put upon the coffin-plate ; for, of course, his name 
was not Brown." 

" I was always under the impression," I remarked, 
" that you knew, though you did not consider yourself at 
liberty to disclose his true name." 
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" That was not the case/' the Deputy answered ; "he 
confided in me to a certain extent, and apart from its 
being easy to guess, I knew from himself that his name 
was not Brown : but he never told me voluntarily what 
his right name was, and it was no business of mine to 
try to force his hand in the matter. His letters always 
came addressed to Brown, and post-office orders were 
made payable to Brown." 

" Well, what I says," observed the flower-hawker who 
had previously spoken, " is that, as we didn't know his 
right name, and did know him by the name of Brown, 
and ain't going to have him buried as ' body of a man 
unknown,' why, Brown it must be on the coffin-plate." 

" Well, yes, I suppose that is what it must come to," 
observed the Deputy, " unless the undertaker can offer 
any better suggestion." 

The man with the fact of whose death I was in this 
manner made acquainted had for some years been — to 
use a somewhat self-contradictory phrase of the Deputy- 
General's — a regular casual frequenter of the W 

Street Chambers. In that character he was a well- 
known personage in the locality in which the lodging- 
house was situated. That he had seen better days was 
evident alike in his appearance and address, but his 
identity was a mystery that none of his lodging-house 
associates had ever been able to solve. 

He called himself Brown — Jack Brown — and as it 
seemed good to him to give himself brevet title to that 
name, and the frequenters of the lodging-house were 
willing to humour him on the point, by that name he 
was addressed, sometimes with the honorary addition of 
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captain or colonel " thrown in." But when in his absence 
the question of his name came up for discussion, as, with 
other points concerning him, it occasionally did, when 
the hoibitxiis of the house were gathered as friends in 
council round the common kitchen fire, the comment 
was, " Brown ! What do you think ? " Some few indi- 
viduals, inclined to take harsh views of life, were wont 
to suggest that he was probably "a wrong 'un." The 
opinion of the more charitably disposed majority, how- 
ever, was that he was nothing worse than a misfortunate 
of the " nobody's-enemy-but-his-own " type — one who had 
brought himself down in the world, and found by expe- 
rience that, as a favourite bard of lodging-house circles 
puts it — 

" When you're down they keeps you down 
Because they turns you up." 

As in the summer months Brown usually disappeared 
from town for considerable periods, it was inferred that 
he might go fruiting or hopping, or be trying his luck 
as some form of camp-follower of the army of pleasure- 
seekers at the seaside resorts. That, however, was merely 
conjecture ; so far as was known he followed no calling, 
however poorly paid — had no ostensible means of support. 
A more definite impression with regard to him was that 
he lived chiefly upon money obtained in response to 
appeals to relatives or former friends — appeals to pure 
charity, or based upon the " how-much-will-you-give-me- 
to-keep-away ? " principle. 

At any rate, there were times when he made no secret 
of being " flush of coin," when, not wishing, perhaps, to 
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place temptation in the way of his fellow-lodgers, he 
made the Deputy his banker, as well as his landlord, 
from night to night. The amounts he deposited were 
not upon record, the Deputy, who had a reputation for 
discretion to maintain, declining to mention them. Still, 
it was known that they generally " ran into gold," while 
some who might be credited with special sharpness of 
vision and observation upon such a point, asserted that 
once or twice a bank-note had passed. 

Whether Brown's hauls, however obtained, included 
cast-off garments, or whether he spent part of the cash 
in " new second-hand " clothing, was a moot point with 
those who, for reasons of their own, took a watchful in- 
terest in his affairs. Discussion upon that, however, was 
a good deal in the way of being merely academic. The 
really material fact was, that Brown's appearance in a 
" new rig-out " was usually the first outward and visible 
sign of the recurrence of a " flush " period. In his way 
Brown paid for dress. He was so far a tailor-made 
man that, when " togged up," he unconsciously shook oft 
something of the slouching gait and shrinking air which 
characterised him in a general way. 

When in funds, and in his war-paint, so to speak, he 
was easily " tapped." Indeed, under this conjunction of 
his stars, he scarcely needed to be tapped. The golden 
stream flowed from him spontaneously ; he enacted the 
role of paymaster-general with effusion. That was why 

he was honoured by the clientele of the W Street 

Chambers ; why he would have been called Smith, or 
Jones, or De Vere, or Montmorenci, had he so desired, 
"and no questions asked." While his money lasted he 
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" stood treat " liberally. He partook freely, too, of the 
drink he provided — and here, probably, was in part, at 
least, the secret of his fall. When in his cups he would 
indulge in a good deal of tall talk, but only of a general 
character. He spoke in a vague, maudlin way of what 
he might have been and was not, and the days that were 
no more. Or he would prattle of the touch of a vanished 
hand and the sound of a voice that was still, and in self- 
pitying tones murmur that a sorrow's crown of sorrow 
was remembering happier things. 

These poetic scraps were greatly appreciated by his 
boon companions for the time being. They did not 
understand them, but they acted upon a general con- 
clusion to the effect that they were in the nature of 
"toasts and sentiments, ,, which could only be fittingly 
"responded to" in drinks, and in that fashion they re- 
sponded enthusiastically. Referring to the squalid pre- 
sent, Brown would'drop into proverbial philosophy, exclaim 
that it was of no use crying over spilled milk ; that those 
who were down need fear no fall ; that it was a poor 
heart that never rejoiced ; a long lane that had no turn- 
ing ; and that in any case he cared for nobody, no, not 
he, if nobody cared for him. Whereupon he would be 
assured by the bodies present that they did care for him 
" immense," and that they were certain that the grade of 
society from which he had fallen was not worthy of him. 

By his lodging-house associates Brown was most ap- 
preciated when in funds. To the few others, including 
myself, who knew him, he was most interesting when it 
was, in lodging-house phrase, a case of " all in the downs " 
with him — when he was parting with his wardrobe to 

Y 
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realise the nightly fourpence to pay for his bed, and living 
for the day upon a penny " lot" of broken food obtained 
from some other common lodging-house " used " by pro- 
fessional beggars. Under these conditions he displayed 
a patience, endurance, and cheeriness that, shown in earlier 
days and under other circumstances, might perhaps have 
saved him from the evil that had befallen him. He took 
things — superficially at least — in a philosophical spirit. 
He would tell you, and that in winter weather, that the 
happy man was the man without a shirt, in which case 
he should often have been happy. 

In the same way he would remark that we could be 
good and happy without waistcoats; that burst boots 
were a safeguard against corns ; and that the man who 
• lived on a penny a day need have no fear of indigestion. 
A common lodging-house, he would admit, was not a 
desirable place of residence, but it was infinitely prefer- 
able to sleeping in the open air — a thing of which, as 
well as of the common lodging-house, he had had ex- 
perience. Further, he would add upon this head, the 
registered and inspected common lodging-house was 
better than some of the cheap private lodging-houses of 
which in his day he had also had experience — lodging- 
houses in which there were three lodgers to a bed and 
six to a towel, and no soap save for the first man up in 
the morning, who usually, in a literal sense, " took the 
cake." 

Out of the royal and public parks, he would go on to 
say when in this vein, he got more use, and perhaps 
more pleasure, than well-to-do people ; while the windows 
of the picture and print sellers' shops served as his art 
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galleries, from which he derived as much enjoyment as 
he could have done had the pictures hung upon his own 
walls. Whether the sights and sounds of the cook- 
shop windows were a benefit to a hungry but penniless 
man was a point upon which to the last he remained in 
" philosophic doubt." So he would talk, glibly and flip- 
pantly enough, but there was probably heartache under it all. 

When in these straits he would watch for the postman 
with an eagerness painful to witness, and vainly try to 
conceal the looks of disappointment that followed the oft- 
repeated announcement that there was not anything for 
him. Sooner or later, however, the anxiously looked for 
letter would come to hand. Then followed the " new rig- 
out," the short period of riotous living, the treating of 
the harpies who hastened to flock round him again — and 
thus his miserable existence dragged on. 

I had supposed that the Deputy-General knew more 
of the history of this man than he cared to tell. What 
information he really possessed, it turned out, however, 
was of a very general character, was derived from Brown 
himself, and did not include his right name or the names 
or whereabouts of his friends. It was the old story, the 
Deputy had said when I had first spoken to him upon 
the subject, — a respectably connected young fellow, in a 
position of trust, going fast, and, finding himself in diffi- 
culties, appropriating his employer's money and being 
detected. Through the influence of relatives he was 
saved from legal prosecution, but he had lost his situa- 
tion and his character, had fallen into loafing habits, an 
gradually gone under. " Of course," the Deputy 
concluded, " his friends will tire of helping hint - 
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" And what then ? " I had asked. 

" Why, then," the Deputy replied, " it is an open 
question what will become of him, though it won't be any 
good. He is forty — looks fifty — and is broken in health, 
so would have no chance as a cas'alty labourer. He 
might try his hand as a boardman, or, as he is well 
educated, and can write a very i fetching ' letter, he might 
get picked up as a working hand by some begging-letter 
impostor or other swindler of that kind ; or he might end 
it all by a plunge in the river." 

Not a hopeful view this, but probably an accurate one, 
for the Deputy spoke from a considerable experience of 
customers of the type of the one who had chosen to be 
known as Jack Brown. 

The speculations as to what would become of the latter 
individual if his friends should fail him were in the event 
scarcely put to the test. The long-suffering friends, who- 
ever they may have been, endured almost to the end. 
About a month before his death Brown had returned to 
the lodging-house, after an absence from it of several 
weeks, looking starved and haggard and woe-begone. 
In answer to the Deputy's questions, he said that he had 
lost by death the best and kindest friend that ever man 
had — a friend who for lang syne's sake had, out of scanty 
means, aided him liberally, uttering no word of reproach, 
and bearing with him after all other friends were dead or 
had fallen away from him. 

Prom this time Brown slept at the W Street 

Chambers regularly, rather to the surprise of the other 
lodgers, who were quick to detect how dreadfully " hard 
up " he was. As a matter of fact, the Deputy, though 
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he deemed it prudent to " keep it dark," let him have 
his nightly lodging without payment, making up the 
money out of his own pocket. That the hand of death 
was upon the man, that it would be but a short time 
that he would need any earthly help, had been evident 
to the Deputy at once. He had tried to induce the for- 
lorn and stricken outcast to enter the workhouse, but 
that Brown had absolutely refused to do. That, he said, 
would raise a question of his parochial "settlement," 
would involve his being called upon to make personal 
and family disclosures, which he would rather die in the 
streets than make under the circumstances. 

But the Deputy was not the man to let him die in the 
street ; he gave him shelter, and did what was in his 
power to alleviate his sufferings. The night before he died 
he burst a blood-vessel during a violent fit of coughing. 
In the morning he was removed to the workhouse infir- 
mary, making no objection then, as he knew that the 
time for official investigation as to his antecedents was 
past, that he was being taken there simply to die. He did 
die there, as we have seen ; died not without heavenly hope 
or human pity. He died unknown, however, was buried 
as John Brown, and consigned to a pauper's grave. 

Thanks to the Deputy-General, his funeral was not 
that of a pauper. It did not lack such degree of pomp 
and circumstance as usually marks the funerals of the 
non-pauper poor, while the little group of poverty-stricken 
mourners who assembled to see him laid to his last earthly 
rest were sincere in paying that last mark of respect to 
his memory. On the day before the funeral I was shown 
the two wreaths that were to be placed upon his coffin. 
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They were simple wreaths enough, noticeable only for 
the characteristic lines written upon the card attached to 
one of them, which ran : — 

" Dear old Jack was a real good sort ; 
We all loved him, and so we ought." 

It was not worth the while of the parochial authorities 
to make any claim to the belongings of the dead man. 
They consisted of a few old clothes, so ragged and worn 
as to be unpawnable. On turning out the pockets of 
them, all that the Deputy found was a number of " run 
out " pawn-tickets, and a faded photographic portrait of 
a young man, in all probability the friend of whom Brown 
had spoken, for on the margin of it he had written : — 

" Faithful despite of my fall ; 
Sad when the world seemed over-sweet, sweet when the 
world turned to gall." 

The story of such a broken and wasted life as this is 
wondrous pitiful, and most pitiful in that it is by no 
means a solitary story of its kind. 

The submerged tenth are not all native and to the 
manner born. In their ranks are numbers of men and 
women who — some through their own fault, but more 
through sheer misfortune — have sunk to the point of 
submergence, have fallen or been drawn into the social 
deeps from higher levels. Theirs are perhaps the hardest 
lives even among the bitterly hard lives of the submerged 
generally. And when for them " death comes with 
friendly call," it is not always that even at the last they 
meet with the kindness that befell the unit of the sub- 
merged whose story has been told here. 
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XXIV. 

THE RELIEVING OFFICE. 

The relieving office stands as the dreary toll-house that 
marks the entry to the last stage upon the downward 
journey of poverty. From this point the road of life lies 
through the gloomy regions of pauperdom. It may end 
in the workhouse, or it may be in that " pauper's drive," 
in connection with which the poor are given to make 
small but bitter jests turning upon the point of paupers 
being in their carriage. 

To the poor and those working among them the 
relieving office is a highly important institution, and it 
seems to me that, having regard to the nature of the 
public duties discharged through its agency, some account 
of its work will not be without interest even for the 
general reader. 

The office of my district is a new one, and is very 
completely fitted up after its fashion. It is plainly and 
stoutly built, with its gates and doors noticeably strong, 
and furnished on the inside with sliding reconnoitring 
gratings. It presents rather a fortress-like appearance, and 
the situation strengthens this impression. The structure 
has, so to speak, been dropped down into the very heart of 
a network of narrow streets and alleys, by two of the nar- 
rowest of which it can alone be approached. It is strong, 
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could be easily defended, and would be hard to operate 
against, for in its gorge-like approaches "a thousand 
might well be stopped by three." To the uninitiated 
this may seem a curious rather than a practical point, 
but it is of material importance nevertheless. In speci- 
ally hard times, such times as, by driving the less patient 
of the honest poor to desperation and affording the more 
ruffianly of the no-visible-means-of-support classes an 
excuse for violence, lead to bread riots — in such times as 
these the relieving office is always in danger of attack. 
Nor is this danger one that affects property only. Bread 
or blood is the war-cry of the rioters on these occasions ; 
but there are generally those amongst them whose desire 
is for bread and blood, and rather more for blood than 
bread. It is one of the functions of the relieving officer 
to thwart the designs of idle and habitual charity-hunters 
when they attempt to prey upon the forms of charitable 
relief by law provided. For this he is held in hatred by 
them, and a bread riot, in which members of this class 
are always leading performers, is looked upon as an excel- 
lent opportunity for executing vengeance. 

The interior of the office is a large, lofty-roofed oblong, 
with boarded floors, white-washed walls, and abundance 
of window light and ventilation. It is divided into two 
unequal compartments by a passage running across its 
width. The larger compartment is the general waiting- 
room, where applicants wait their turn, and those on the 
books for outdoor relief assemble each Friday to receive 
their weekly doles. It has a large fireplace, and is liber- 
ally furnished with seats in the shape of long forms. 
Its floor is at all times kept well scrubbed, and in periods 
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of epidemic diseases, which are very frequent in the 
neighbourhood, is plentifully bestrewn with disinfectants. 

In one corner of it stands a weighing-machine, used for 
verifying quantities of goods delivered. In another corner 
are piled up sundry little lots of furniture and bedding 
belonging to aged couples or " lone lorn " women, who, 
though at present in the workhouse or its infirmary, 
have hopes of coming out again and once more having a 
home of their own. The smaller compartment is the 
office proper, the place wherein the routine work of the 
practical administration of the Poor Laws is carried on. 
It is a good-sized office, and occasionally serves as a board- 
room for the guardians, though their regular board-room 
is at the workhouse, a mile and a half away. 

In the centre of the apartment is a large double 
desk, at one side of which works the relieving officer, 
and at the other his assistant. One wall of the office 
is entirely occupied from floor to ceiling by a range 
of bread-shelves, on which are stored the hundreds of 
loaves distributed each week as part of the outdoor 
relief. Opposite the bread-shelves are the capacious 
drawers in which are stored the made-up packages of 
tea, sugar, sago, oatmeal, and the other like light 
" nourishments " of the non-perishable kinds, which are 
served out direct from the office, instead of by orders on 
tradesmen, as is the case with meat and milk. Under 
the windows opening into the passage which separates 
the office from the waiting-room are counters supplied 
with a number of good-sized money-tills, and the win- 
dows are also counter-ledged, for it is through these 
windows that relief, whether in money or kind, or both, is 
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paid out. A specially constructed case holds the nume- 
rous books and forms required in the business of the office. 

But the thing that would be most likely to attract the 
first notice of a stranger visiting the office is the strait- 
waistcoat hanging from the wall. The conveyance of 
pauper lunatics to the asylums to which they are assigned 
is one of the duties of the relieving officer, and hence the 
presence of the strait-waistcoat as part of the equipment of 
his office. It is made of canvas, and fastened with stout 
tapes ; and is a much more humane contrivance than was 
the horse-harness-like arrangement of padded straps and 
iron buckles which formerly did duty as a strait- waistcoat. 

A notice board on the outer wall of the office an- 
nounces to all whom it may concern that the hours 
during which application can be made are from nine to 
one, and three to six ; and to this is added an intimation 
to the effect that on no account are children to be sent 
to the office. This latter is a wise and salutary regula- 
tion. The relieving office is the Rubicon between inde- 
pendence and pauperisation. The self-respecting poor 
will make the bitterest struggles to avoid crossing it, 
but those who do once cross it rarely fail to cross it 
more than once, even if they do not remain permanently 
on the pauper side. The atmosphere of the relieving 
office seems to have a morally enervating effect. It is 
highly desirable, alike in the interests of the children 
and of society at large, that the offspring of those 
receiving public relief should be kept clear of the re- 
lieving office. One of the most unfortunate aspects of 
the pauper question is that so many of the pauper class 
are hred and horn in it. 
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Though, having regard to its nature, the work of the 
relieving office is always painfully large, it is not a fixed 
quantity. The law of its fluctuation is that of an in- 
verse proportion to the fluctuations of work generally, 
its busiest periods being those of unusual trade depres- 
sion. Large numbers of the working-classes are con- 
stantly upon the verge of pauperdom, and any lengthened 
u spell " of dull trade is certain to bring a considerable 
percentage of them " upon the parish " in some phase, 
for the forms of relief are many. 

The first daily proceeding of the relieving officer is to 
get out his pile of order books — orders for medical 
attendance, a separate one for each of the several doc- 
tors who divide the district between them ; orders for 
milk, for wine, for brandy ; orders for meat alone, and 
combination orders for bread, meat, tea and sugar ; orders 
for admission to the workhouse and to the workhouse 
infirmary; orders for the fever or small-pox ambulance, 
and orders for the cabs for the removal of cases of non- 
contagious diseases ; labour orders for the stone-yard ; 
and orders for a variety of other things, including the 
last orders that will ever be required on behalf of those 
for whom they are made — orders for coffins and funerals. 

As soon as the doors are open applicants begin to 
arrive at the office. The first-comers — among the habitv4s y 
at any rate — are those seeking orders for medical attend- 
ance for themselves or friends. This class of order is 
only issued between the hours of nine and ten, not with 
any view to limiting the output, so to speak, but because 
the doctors must be informed in time of the cases they 
are called upon to visit. In cases that are represented 
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as urgent, however, the regulations as to medical orders 
are relaxed. In ordinary cases the orders are given 
almost without question, no relieving officer caring to 
risk the consequences that might arise from any delay 
in giving, or from a refusal to give, an order. The 
position on this point is quite understood by the regular 
pauper classes, and they, as a body, make the most of 
it. They freely call in medical attendance where the 
struggling but unpauperised poor would " doctor them- 
selves," or be entitled to the assistance of the provid.ent 
dispensary, or some other form of sick benefit society. 
One chief reason for the run upon medical orders is the 
hope that they n\ay lead to nourishment orders — a hope 
that is often enough realised, as at all times a large per- 
centage of the very poor are unmistakably underfed and 
" low," even when not suffering from any specific disease. 
After the first hours the more miscellaneous applica- 
. tions begin to come in. Most of them are to " go before 
the board " on the ensuing weekly board-day. These are 
entered in the application book — a bulky volume, with 
a formidable array of tabulated columns. In many 
instances the applications are merely for renewal or con- 
tinuance of relief, the periods for which it had previously 
been granted having expired. These are entered up off- 
hand ; but in new cases the applicants are pretty closely 
put to the question, chiefly with the view of ascertaining, 
firstly, whether they are really in destitute circumstances, 
and, secondly, whether they have relatives who, if in a 
position to assist them, are legally bound to do so. If 
the applicant is a deserted wife the questioning is par- 
ticularly stringent. Genuine cases of wife desertion are 
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of daily occurrence, but cases in which the alleged deser- 
tion is a plot between husband and wife are by no means 
unknown in relieving office experience ; and even where 
there is no suspicion of collusion it is generally found 
that the women are very reluctant to give any informa- 
tion that may lead to the apprehension of their runaway 
husbands. 

The bulk of the applicants for regular outdoor relief 
are widows with two or more children dependent upon 
thetm. Women under sixty years of age, and having no 
child, or only one, under fourteen years of age, are 
classed as "able-bodied," and are not entitled to outdoor 
relief. The only form in which they can claim relief is 
in the shape of an order for the " house." Men under 
sixty are also accounted able-bodied; but with them 
there is an alternative to accepting the " house," namely, 
to accept an order to labour in the parish stone-yard. 

Beside the callers for the various orders, and applicants 
wishing to be " took down " for the board, all manner of 
odd and incidental visitors put in an appearance at the 
relieving office. One woman comes to complain that 
there is an unfair proportion of bone in the two pounds 
of beef supplied to her under a meat order ; and the beef, 
which she produces, bearing out her complaint, a letter 
is at once despatched to the offending butcher. Another 
comes to ask what she is to do with a nurse child, on 
whose account she has received no payment for two 
months past, and whose mother has moved away and 
gone she knows not where. A third, who has heard that 
the relieving officer had been taking a case to the county 
asylum on the previous day, and knows that it is his 
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practice on such occasions to make special inquiries 
about all inmates of the institution coming from his 
district, calls to ask for news of her husband, who is a 
patient there. A fourth woman wishes to know on what 
day she may be allowed to visit two of her children who 
are in the district school. And then, by way of variety, 
comes a man who desires to be officially informed if it is 
not " the law of England that you can place a drunken 
wife in the workhouse if you are prepared to pay five 
shillings per week for her keep." 

Occasionally an indignant ratepayer or a spiteful neigh- 
bour turns up at the office to denounce, as an impostor or 
something worse, some individual who is receiving out- 
door relief. But as a rule this kind of denunciation is 
accomplished by means of anonymous letters. There is 
probably no other public official who receives so many or 
such ill-written and ill-composed communications of the 
anonymous order as the relieving officer. To the relieving 
office also come, to gain or give information, or compare 
notes, charity organisation officers, vaccination officers, 
school-board officers, and others. By working in combina- 
tion such officers are enabled to do a good deal in the way 
of checkmating the professional charity hunters, whose 
weak point generally lies in variation of their story. 

I have here but briefly described the machinery of the 
relieving office. With how much of misery, how much 
of suffering, of sorrow, of sin, its working is associated, 
may I think be easily imagined. 
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